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RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. [1566 


Montigny arrived in Madrid. Those ill-fated gentlemen 
had been received with apparent cordiality, and admitted to 
frequent, but unmeaning, interviews with his Majesty. The 
current upon which they were embarked was deep and 
treacherous, but it was smooth and very slow. They assured 
the King that his letters, ordering the rigorous execution of 
the inquisition and edicts, had engendered all the evils under 
which the provinces were labouring. They told him that 
Spaniards and tools of Spaniards had attempted to govern 
the country, to the exclusion of native citizens and nobles, 
but that it would soon be found that Netherlanders were 
not to be trodden upon like the abject inhabitants of Milan, 
Naples, and Sicily . 1 Such words as these struck with an 
unaccustomed sound upon the royal ear, but the envoys, 
who were both Catholic and loyal, had no idea, in thus 
expressing their opinions, according to their sense of duty, and 
in obedience to the King’s desire, upon the causes of the 
discontent, that they were committing an act of high treason. 

When the news of the public preaching reached Spain, 
here were almost daily consultations at the grove of Segovia. 
'The eminent personages who composed the royal council 
were the Duke of Alva, the Count de Feria, Don Antonio 
de Toledo, Don Juan Manrique de Lara, Ruy Gomez, 
Quixada, Councillor Tisnacq, recently appointed President 
of the State Council, and Councillor Hopper . 2 Six Spaniards 
and two Netherlanders, one of whom, too, a man of dull 
intellect and thoroughly subservient character, to deal with 
the local affairs of the Netherlands in a time of intense ex- 
citement ! The instructions of the envoys had been to 
represent the necessity of according three great points — 
abolition of the inquisition, moderation of the edicts, ac- 
cording to the draft prepared in Brussels, and an ample 
pardon for past transactions. There was much debate upon 
all these propositions . 3 Philip said little, but he listened 
attentively to the long discourses in council, and he took an 
incredible quantity of notes. It was the general opinion 
that this last demand on the part of the Netherlanders was 
the fourth link in the chain of treason. The first had been 
the cabal by which Granvelle had been expelled ; the second, 

Hopper, Rec. et Mem., 78-80. - Ibid., 88. 

3 Ibid. , 81, sqq. 88, sqq. 
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1566] DIbCUSSlONS IN THE KING’S COUNCIL 

the mission of Egmont, the main object of « hich had been 
to procure a modification of the state council, in order to 
bring that body under the control of a few haughty and 
rebellious nobles, the third had been the presentation of 
the insolent and seditious Request, and now, to crown the 
whole, came a proposition embodying the three points — 
abolition of the inquisition, re\ocation of the edicts, and a 
pardon to criminals, for whom death was the only sufficient 
punishmei# 1 

With regard to these three points, it was, after much 
wrangling, decided to grant them under certain restrictions 
To abolish the inquisition would be to remove the only 
instrument by which the Church had been accustomed to 
regulate the consciences and the doctrines of its subjects 
It would be equivalent to a concession of religious freedom, 
at least to individuals within their own domiciles, than 
which no concession could be more pernicious 1 Neverthe 
less, it might be advisable to permit the temporary cessation 
of the papal inquisition, now that the episcopal inquisition 
had been so much enlarged and strengthened in the Nether 
lands, on the condition that this branch of the institution 
should be maintained in energetic condition 1 With regard 
to the Moderation, it was thought better to defer that matter 
till the proposed visit of his Majesty to the provinces If, 
however, the Regent should think, it absolutely necessary to 
make a change, she must cause a new draft to be made, as 
that which had been sent was not found admissible* 
Touching the pardon general, it would be necessary to 
make many conditions and restrictions before it could be 
granted Provided these were sufficiently minute to exclude 
all persons whom it might be found desirable to chastise, 
the amnesty was possible Otherwise it was quite out of 
the question 

Meantime, Margaret of Parma had been urging her brother 
to come to a decision, painting the distracted condition of 
the country in the liveliest colours, and insisting, although 
perfectly aware of Philip's pnvate sentiments, upon a favour- 
able decision as to the three points demanded by the envoys 
Especially she urged her incapacity to resist any rebellion, 

1 Hopper Sr S3 * Ibid , 86 s Ibid 4 Ibid , 87 
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and demanded succour of men and money in case the 
“ Moderation ” were not accepted by his Majesty. 

It was the last day of July before the King wrote at all, 
to communicate his decisions upon the crisis which had 
occurred in the first week of April. The disorder for which 
he had finally prepared a prescription had, before his letter 
arrived, already passed through its subsequent stages of the 
field-preaching and the image-breaking. Of course these 
fresh symptoms would require much consultation, /pondering, 
and note-taking before they could be dealt with. In the 
meantime they would be considered as not yet having 
happened. This was the masterly procrastination of the 
sovereign, when his provinces were in a blaze. 

He wrote accordingly to say that the pardon, under 
certain conditions, might be granted, and that the papal 
inquisition might cease — the bishops now being present in 
such numbers, “ to take care of their flocks,” and the epis- 
copal inquisition being therefore established upon so secure 
a basis . 1 He added, that if a moderation of the edicts were 
1 still desired, a new project might be sent to Madrid, as the 
one brought by Berghen and Montigny was not satisfactory.'* 
In arranging this wonderful scheme for composing the 
tumults, which had grown out of a determined rebellion to 
the inquisition in any form, he followed not only the advice, 
but adopted the exact language, of his councillors. 

Certainly, here was not much encouragement for patriotic 
hearts in the Netherlands. A pardon, so restricted that 
none were likely to be forgiven save those who had done 
no wrong ; an episcopal inquisition stimulated to renewed 
exertions, on the ground that the papal functionaries were 
to be discharged; and a promise that, although the pro- 
posed moderation of the edicts seemed too mild for the 
monarch’s acceptance, yet at some future period another 
project would be matured for settling the matter to universal 
satisfaction — such were the propositions of the Crown. 
Nevertheless, Philip thought he had gone too far, even in 
administering this meagre amount of mercy, and that he 
had been too frank in employing so slender a deception, as 
in the scheme thus sketched. He therefore summoned a 


Correspondance de Marg. d'Autriche, 100-103, S< 11 - 


2 Ibid. 
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notar), before whom, in presence of the Duke of Alva, the 
Licentiate Menchaca and Dr Velasco, he declared that, 
although he had just authorized Margaret of Parma, by 
I force of circumstances, to grant pardon to all those who had 
been compromised m the late disturbances of the Nether 
lands, jet as he had not done this spontaneous!} nor freelj, 
he did not consider himself bound bj the authorization, but 
that, on the contrarj, he reserved his nght to punish all the 
guilt) ^andj particularly those who had been the authors and 
encouragers of the sedition 1 

So much for the pat don promised in his official corre- 
spondence 

With regard to the concessions, which he supposed him 
self to have made in the matter of the inquisition and the 
edicts, he saved his conscience by another process Revoh 
mg with his right hand all which his left had been doing, he 
had no sooner despatched his letters to the Duchess Regent 
than he sent off another to his envoj at Rome 1 In this 
despatch he instructed Requesens to inform the Pope as to 
the recent rojal decisions upon the three points, and to state 
that there had not been time to consult his Holiness before 
hand Nevertheless, continued Philip “the prudent,” tt it as 
perhaps better thus , since the abolition could /me no f otce, 
unless the Pope, by whom the institution had been estab- 
lished, consented to its suspension This matter , hoioa et , 
was to be kept a profound secret 3 So much for the inquisi 
tion matter The papal institution, notwithstanding the 
official letters, was to exist, unless the Pope chose to destroj 
it, and his Holiness, as we have seen, had sent the Arch 
bishop of Sorrento, a few weeks before, to Brussels, for the 
purpose of concerting secret measures for strengthening the 
“ Holy Office ” in the provinces 

With regard to the proposed moderation of the edicts, 
Philip informed Pius the Fifth, through Requesens, that 
the project sent by the Duchess not having been approved, 
orders had been transmitted for a new draft, in which all 
the articles providing for the snere punishment of heretics 
it etc to be retained , while alterations, to be agreed upon by 
the state and privy councils, and the knights of the Fleece, 
1 Correspondance de Philippe II , 1 443 
3 Ibid , 1 445 446 3 Ibid 
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fore, that he was determined never to allow the status-general 
to he convened. He forbade her to consent to the step 
under any circumstances, but ordered her to keep his prohibi- 
tion a profound secret. He wished, he said, the people to 
think that it was only for the moment that the convocation 
was forbidden, and that the Duchess was expecting to receive 
tlie necessary permission at another time. It was his desire, 
he distinctly stated, that the people should not despair of 
obtaining the assembly, but he was tesolxod nay to -consent 
to the step, for he knew very well what was meant by a 
meeting of the status-general. ‘ Certainly after so ingenuous 
but secret a declaration from the disciple of Macchiavelli. 
Margaret might well consider the arguments to be used 
afterwards by herself and others, in favour of the ardently- 
desired measure, as quite superfluous. 

Such then was the policy secretly resolved upon by Philip, 
even before he heard of the startling events which were after- 
wards to break upon him. He would maintain the inquisi- 
f tion and the edicts : he would exterminate the heretics, even 
if he lost all his realms and his own life in the cause : he 
would never hear of the national representatives coming 
together. What then were likely to be his emotions when he 
should be told of twenty thousand armed heretics assembling 
at one spot, and fifteen thousand at another, in almost every 
town in every province, to practise their blasphemous rites ; 
when he should be told of the whirlwind which had swept 
all the ecclesiastical accumulations of ages out of existence ; 
when he should read Margaret’s despairing letters, in which 
she acknowledged that she had at last committed an act 
unworthy of God, of her King, and of herself , 1 2 in permitting 
liberty of worship to the renegades from the ancient church ! 

The account given by the Duchess was in truth very 
dismal. She said that grief consumed her soul and crimson 
suffused her cheeks while she related the recent transactions. 
She took God to witness that she had resisted long, that she 
had passed many sleepless nights, that she had been wasted 
with fever and grief . 3 After this penitential preface she con- 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 439. 

2 Strada, v. 222, 223. 

3 Ibid. Compare Correspondance de Marg. d’Autriche, 1S7-200. 
Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 452-454. 
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fessed that, being a prisoner and almost besieged 111 her 
palace, sick in body and soul, she had promised pardon and 
security to the confederates, with liberty of holding assem 
bhes to heretics in places where the practice had already 
obtained These concessions had been made valid until the 
King, by and with the consent of the states general, should 
definitely arrange the matter She stated, however, that she 
had given her consent to these two demands, not m the royal 
name, but her own The King was not bound by her 
promise, and she expressed the hope that he 7 t ould haze no 
regard to any such obligation She further implored her 
brother to come forth as soon as possible to avenge the 
injuries inflicted upon the ancient church, adding, that if de 
pnved of that consolation, she should incontinently depart 
this life That hope alone would prevent her death 1 

This was certainly strong language She was also very ex 
plictt in her representations of the influence which had been 
used by certain personages to prevent the exercise of any 
authority upon her own part “ Wherefore,” said Margaret, 
“I eat my heart, and shall never have peace till the arrival of 
your Majesty ” 2 

There was no doubt who those personages were who, as it 
was pretended, had thus held the Duchess in bondage, and 
compelled her to grant these infamous concessions In her 
secret Italian letters, she furnished the King with a tissue of 
most extravagant and improbable falsehoods, supplied to her 
mainly by Noircarmes and Mansfeld, as to the course pur 
sued at this momentous crisis by Orange, Egmont, Horn, 
and Hoogetraaten_ They cV, ° " A A A ~ — * 

God and against religion 2 
the priests and monks in tl 

not given to the demands of the heretics Egmont had de 
dared openly for the beggars, and was levying troops in Ger 
many Orange had the firm intention of making him«eh 
master of the whole country, and of dividing it among tb- 

^ ’ Marg dAutriche, uh 

*t n’en seroii <jmtte sss? — 
lanee de Mirg tf E 

3 Corresponctance de Philippe It , 1 452 454. 
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other seigniors and himself. 1 The Prince had said that if 
shg took refuge in Mens, as she had proposed, they would 
instantly convoke the status-general, and take nil necessary 
measures. Kgmont had held the same language, saying that 
he would march at the. head of forty thousand men to be- 
siege her in that city.' All these seigniors, however, had 
avowed their determination to prevent her flight, to assemble 
the estates, and to drag her by force before the assembly, in 
order to compel her consent to every measured, -hich might 
be deemed expedient. 1 Under all these circumstances, she 
had been obliged to defer her retreat, and to make the con- 
cessions which had overwhelmed her with disgrace. 

With such infamous calumnies, utterly disproved by every 
fact in the case, and unsupported by a tittle of evidence, save 
the hearsay reports of a man like Noircarnies, did this 
“woman, nourished at Rome, in whom no one could put 
confidence,” 1 dig the graves of men who were doing their 
best to serve her. 

Philip’s rage at first hearing of the image-breaking has 
been indicated. He was ill of an intermittent fever at the 
wood of Segovia when the news arrived/’ and it may well be 
supposed that his wrath at these proceedings was not likely 
to assuage his malady. Nevertheless, after the first burst of 
indignation, lie found relief in his usual deception. While 
slowly maturing the most tremendous vengeance which 
anointed monarch ever deliberately wreaked upon his people, 
he wrote to say, that it was “ his intention to treat his vassals 
and subjects in the provinces like a good and clement prince, 
not to ruin them^ nor to put them into servitude, but to 
exercise all humanity, sweetness, and grace, avoiding all 
harshness.”" Such were the avowed intentions of the sove- 
reign towards his people at the moment when the terrible 
Alva, who was to be the exponent of all this “ humanity, 
sweetness, and grace,” was already beginning the preparations 
for his famous invasion of the Netherlands. 

1 Correspondance d e Phitippe II., i. 452-454. 

! . . 3 

Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 401. Expression of Egmont’s. 

■’ Hopper, Rec. et Mem., 104. 

0 Correspondance de Man*. d’Autriche, 206, 207.— Letter of Nov. 

27, 1566. - . 
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The essence of the compact agreed to upon the 23rd 
August between the confederates and the Regent, was that 
the preaching of the reformed religion should be tolerated 
in places where it had previously to that date been estab 
lished Upon this basis Egmont, Horn, Orange, Hoog 
straaten, and others, were directed once more to attempt the 
pacification of the different provinces 

Egmont departed for his go\ eminent of Flanders, and from 
that vanished all his pretensions which at best had 

been slender enough to the character of a national chieftain 
During the whole of the year his course had been changeful 
He had felt the influence of Orange , he had generous in 
stincts , he had much vanity .he had the pnde of high rank, 
which did not easily brook the domination of strangers, in a 
land which he considered himself and his compeers entitled 
by their birth to rule At this juncture, however, particularly 
when in the company of Noircarmes Berlaymont and Vig 
lius he expressed, notwithstanding their calumnious mis 
statements, the deepest detestation of the heretics 1 He was 
a fervent Catholic, and he regarded the image breaking as an 
unpardonable crime ‘ lie must take up arms said he, 
“ sooner or later, to bring these Reformers to reason, or they 
will end by laying down the law for us ,J On the other hand, 
his anger would be often appeased by the grave but gracious 
remonstrances of Orange During a part of the summer, 
the Reformers had been so strong in Handers that upon a 


says a Catholic contemporary, “but they would have scorned 
to march under the banner of a brewer, having dared to 
raise their eyes for a chief to the most illustrious warrior of 
his age* No doubt, had Egmont ever listened to these 
aspirations, he might have taken the field against the govern 
ment with an invincible force, seized the capital imprisoned 
Vne R.egem\, tcwl Vrft aAicte warfay, aAlridn v.-a 

entirely defenceless, before Philip would have had time to 
write more than ten despatches upon the subject 
Ihese hopes of the Reformers, if hopes they could be 
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railed, were now destined to be most bitterly disappointed. 
Egmont entered Handers, not as a chief of rebels — not as 
a wise pacificator — but as an unscrupulous partisan of govern- 
ment. disposed to take summary vengeance on all suspected 
persons who should fall in his way. He ordered numerous 
executions of image-breakers and of other heretics. The 
whole province was in a state of alarm : for, although he had 
not been furnished by the Regent with a strong body of 
troops, yet the name of the conqueror at Saint (>uentin and 
(i ravelines was worth many regiments. His severity was 
excessive.* His sanguinary exertions were ably seconded 
also bv his secretarv Bakkerzeel, a man who exercised the 
greatest influence over his chief, and who was now fiercely 
atoning for having signed the compromise by persecuting 
those whom that league had been formed to protect. “Amid 
all the perplexities of the Duchess Regent/’ says a Walloon 
historian, “this virtuous princess was consoled by the ex- 
ploits of Bakkerzeel, a gentleman in Count Egmont’s sen-ice. 
On one occasion he hanged twenty heretics, including a 
minister, at a single heat.”' 

Such achievements as these by the hands or the orders of 
the distinguished general who had been most absurdly held 
up as a possible protector of the civil and religious liberties 
of the country, created profound sensation. Flanders and 
Artois were filled with the wives and children of suspected 
thousands who had fled the country to escape the wrath of 
Egmont/ The cries and piteous lamentations of these un- 
fortunate creatures were heard on every side. Count Louis 
was earnestly implored to intercede for the persecuted 
Reformers. “ You who have been so nobly gifted by 
Heaven, you who have good will and singular bounty 
written upon your face/’ said Utenhove to Louis, “have 
the power to save these poor victims from the throats of 
the ravenous wolves.” 1 The Count responded to the appeal, 
and strove to soften the severity of Egmont, without, how- 
ever, producing any very signal effect. Flanders was soon 
pacified, nor was that important province permitted to enjoy 

1 Pontus Payen MS. Compare Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 
282-297. 

- Renom de France MS., i. 33. 

8 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 296, 297. 


4 Ibid. 
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the benefits of the agreement which had been extorted from 
the Duchess The preachings were forbidden, and the 
ministers ancj congregations arrested and chastised, e\ en in 
places where the custom had been established previously to 
the 23rd August 1 Certainly such vigorous exertions upon 
the part both of master and man did not savour of treason 
to Philip, and hardly seemed to indicate the final doom of 
Egmont and Bakkerzeel 

The course of Orange at Antwerp was consistent with his 
whole career He honestly came to arrange a pacification, 
but he knew that this end could be gained only by lojallj 
maintaining the Accord which had been signed between the 
confederates and the Regent He came back to the city on 
the 26th August,* and found order partially re established 
Ihe burghers having at last become thoroughly alarmed, 
and the fury of the image breakers entirely appeased, it had 
been -comparatively easy to restore tranquillity The tran 
quillit), however, rather restored itself, and when the calm 
had succeeded to the tempest, the placid heads of the burgo 
masters once more emerged from the waves 

Three image breakers, who had been taken in the act, 
were hanged by order of the magistrates upon the 28th of 
August 3 The presence of Orange gave them courage to 
achieve these executions, which he could not prevent, a« 
the fifth article of the Accord enjoined the chastisement ol 
the rioters The deed w as not bis, how ev er, and he hastened, 
in order to obviate the necessity of further violence, to pre 
pare articles of agreement, upon the basis of Margarets 
concessions Public preaching, according to the Reformed 
religion, had already taken place within the city Upon the 
22 nd, possession had been taken of at least three churches 
The senate had deputed pensionary W esenbeck to expostu 
late with the ministers, for the magistrates were at that 
moment not able to command Taffin, the Walloon 
preacher, had been tractable, and had agreed to postpone 

1 ' " 11 "f* 11 ->06 2Q7 2 Jl tj II 26l 
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his exercises. He furthermore had accompanied the 
pensionary to the Cathedral, in order to persuade Herman 
Modet that it would be better for him likewise to defer his 
intended ministrations. 1 They had found that eloquent 
enthusiast already in the great church, burning with im- 
patience to ascend upon the ruins, and quite unable to 
resist the temptation of setting a Flemish psalm and preach- 
ing a Flemish sermon within the walls which had for so 
many centuries been vocal only to the Roman ^tongue and 
the 'Roman ritual. All that he would concede to the en- 
treaties of his colleague and of the magistrate, was that his 
sermon should- be short. In this, however, he had overrated 
his powers of retention, for the sermon not only became a 
long one, but he had preached another upon the afternoon 
of the same day. The city of Antwerp, therefore, was clearly 
within the seventh clause of the treaty of the 24th August, 
for preaching had taken place in the Cathedral, previously 
to the signing of that Accord. 2 

Upon the 2nd September, therefore, after many pro- 
tracted interviews with the heads of the Reformed religion, 
the Prince drew up sixteen articles of agreement between 
them, the magistrates and the government, which were duly 
signed and exchanged. 3 

These articles assigned three churches to the different 
sects of reformers, stipulated that no attempts should be 
made by Catholics or Protestants to disturb the religious 
worship of each other, and provided that neither by mutual 
taunts in their sermons, nor by singing street ballads, 
together with improper allusions and overt acts of hostility, 
should the good-fellowship which ought to reign between 
brethren and fellow-citizens, even although entertaining dif- 
ferent opinions as to religious rites and doctrines, be for the 
future interrupted. 4 

This was the basis upon which the very brief religious 
peace, broken almost as soon as established, was concluded 
by William of Orange, not only at Antwerp, but at Utrecht, 5 
Amsterdam, 0 and other principal cities within his government. 

1 Bor, ii. 85. Iloofd, iii. 102. Wesenbeck. 

3 Bor, ii. 85, S6. Hoofd, iii. 102. Wesenbeck. 

3 Bor, ii. 98, 99, gives the articles. * Articles in Bor, ii. 98, 99. 

5 Bor, ii. 101, 102. 6 Ibid . , ii. 101. 
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The Pnnce, however, notwithstanding his unwearied 
exertions, had slender hopes of a peaceful result He felt 
that the last step taken by the Reformation had been off a 
precipice He liked not such rapid progress He knew 
that the King would never forgive the image breaking He 
felt that he would never recognize the Accord of the 24th 
August Sir Thomas Gresham, who, as the representative 
of the Protestant Queen of England in the great commercial 
metropoliSr»of Europe, was fully conversant with the turn 
things were taking, was already advising some other place 


with the Prince, who invited him to dine upon the 4th Sep 
tember, and caused pensionary Wesenbeck, who was also 
present, to read aloud the agreement which was that day to 
be proclaimed at the town house Orange expressed him 
self, however, very doubtfully as to the future prospects of 
the provinces, and as to the probable temper of the King 
“ In all his talke,’ says Gresham, “ the Pnnce saide unto 
me, ‘ I know this will nothing contente the King 1 

While Egmont had been thus busied in Flanders, and 
Orange at Antwerp, Count Hom had been doing his best in 
the important city of Tournay 2 The Admiral was not 
especially gifted with intellect, nor with the power of manag 
ing men, but he w ent there with an honest purpose of seeing 
the Accord executed, intending if it should prove practicable, 
rather to favour the Government than the Reformers At 
the same time, for the purpose of giving satisfaction to the 
members of “ the religion,’ and of manifesting his sincere 
desire for a pacification, he accepted lodgings which had 
been prepared for him at the house of a Calvinist merchant 
in the city, 3 rather than take up his quarters with fierce old 
Governor Moulbais in the citadel This gave much offence 
to the Catholics, and inspired the Reformers with the hope 
of having their preaching inside the town To this privilege 
they were entitled, for the practice had already been estab- 


1 Burgon, ii 161, 162 

3 Groen v Pnnst , Archives etc., 11 362, note 

3 Pasquier de la Barre MS , 36% o 
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mission was given the Reformers to build meeting-houses . 1 
To this arrangement the Duchess formally gave her consent . 2 

Nicholas Taffin, councillor, in the name of the Reformers, 
made “a brave and elegant harangue” before the magis- 
trates, representing that as, on the most moderate computa- 
tion, three-quarters of the population were dissenters, as the 
Regent had ordered the construction of the new temples, and 
as the Catholics retained possession of all the churches in the 
city, it was no more than fair that the community should bear 
the expense of the new buildings. It was indignantly replied, 
however, that Catholics could not be expected to pay for the 
maintenance of heresy, particularly when they had just been 
so much exasperated by the image-breaking. Councillor 
Taffin took nothing, therefore, by his “ brave and elegant 
harangue,” saving a small vote of forty livres. 

The building was, however, immediately commenced. 
Many nobles and rich citizens contributed to the work; some 
making donations in money ; others giving quantities of oaks, 
poplars, elms, and other timber trees, to be used in the con- 
struction. The foundation of the first temple outside the 
Porte de Cocquerel was immediately laid. Vast heaps of 
broken images and other ornaments of the desecrated 
•lurches were most unwisely used for this purpose, and the 
Catholics were exceedingly enraged at beholding those male 
and female saints, who had for centuries been placed in such 
“ reverend and elevated positions,” fallen so low as to be the 
foundation-stones of temples whose builders denounced all 
those holy things as idols . 3 

As the autumn began to wane, 'the people were clamorous 
for permission to have their preaching inside the city. The 
new buildings could not be finished before the winter; but 
in the meantime the camp-meetings were becoming, in the 
stormy seasons fast approaching, a very inconvenient mode 
of worship. On the other hand, the Duchess was furious at 
the proposition, and commanded Horn on no account to 
consent that the interior of Tournay should be profaned by 
these heretical rites . 4 It was in vain that the Admiral repre- 

1 De la Barre MS. , 44. 

2 Foppens, Supplement, ii. 407. 

3 De la Barre MS., 46, sqq. 

1 Letter of Duchess of Parma. Foppens, Supplement, ii. 406. 
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sented the justice of the chum, as these exercises had taken 
place in several of the city churches previously to the Accord 
of the 24th of August 1 That agreement had been made by 
the Duchess only to be broken She had already received 
money and the permission to make levies, and was fast 
assuming a tone very different from the abject demeanour 
which had characterized her in August Count Horn had 
been used ev en as Egmont, Orange, and Hoogstraaten had 
been. employed, m order that their personal influence with 
the Reformers might be turned to account The tools and 
the work accomplished by them were to be thrown away at 
the most convenient opportunity 

The Admiral was placed in a most intolerable position 
An honest, common place, sullen kind of man, he had come 
to a city full of heretics to enforce concessions just made by 
the government to heresy He soon found himself watched, 
paltered with, suspected by the administration at Brussels 
Governor Moulbais in the citadel, who was nominally under 
his authority, refused obedience to his orders was evidently 
receiving secret instructions from the Regent and was deter 
mined to cannonade the city into submission at a very early 
day Horn required him to pledge himself that no fresh 
troops should enter the castle Moulbais swore he would 
make no such promise to a living soul 1 he Admiral stormed 
with lus usual violence, expressed his regret that his brother 
Montigny had so bad a lieutenant in the citadel, but could 
make no impression upon the determined veteran, who knew, 
better than Horn the game which was preparing 1 Small 
reinforcements were daily arriving at the castle, the soldiers 
of the garrison had been heard to boast “that they would 
soon cane and eat the townsmen’s flesh on their dressers, 3 
and all the good effect from the Admiral s proclamation on 
arnving, had completely vanished 

Horn complained bitterly of the situation m which he was 
placed He knew himself the mark of incessant and calum 
nious misrepresentation both at Brussels and Madnd He 
had been doing his best, at a momentous crisis, to sene the 
government vv ithout violating its engagements, but he declared 

' Foppcns, Supplement u. 393 

* De la Barre MS , 50vo 

8 “ Us roengheroient leur chair sur leur 
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himself to be neither theologian nor jurist, and incapable, 
while suspected and unassisted, of performing a task which 
the most learned doctors of the council would find imprac- 
ticable. He would rather, he bitterly exclaimed, endure a 
siege in any fortress by the Turks, than be placed in such a 
position. He- was doing all that he was capable of doing, 
yet whatever lie did was wrong. There was a great difference, 
he said, between being in a place and talking about it at a 
distance . 1 

In the middle of October he was recalled by the Duchess, 
whose letters had been uniformly so ambiguous that he con- 
fessed he was quite unable to divine their meaning . 2 Before 
he left the city, he committed his most unpardonable crime. 
Urged by the leaders of the reformed congregations to 
permit their exercises in the Clothiers’ Hall until their 
temples should be finished, the Count accorded his consent 
provisionally, and subject to revocation by the Regent, to 
whom the arrangement was immediately to be communicated. 

Horn departed, and the Reformers took instant possession 
of the hall. It was found in a very dirty and disorderly con- 
dition, encumbered with benches, scaffoldings, stakes, gibbets, 
and all the machinery used for public executions upon the 
market-place. A vast body of men went to work with a will; 
scrubbing, cleaning, whitewashing, and removing all the foul 
lumber of the hall ; singing in chorus, as they did so, the 
hymns of Clement Marot. By dinner-time the place was 
ready . 3 The pulpit and benches for the congregation had 
taken the place of the gibbet timber. It is difficult to com- 
prehend that such work as this was a deadly crime. Never- 
theless, Horn, who was himself a sincere Catholic , had com- 
mitted the most mortal of all his offences against Philip and 
against God, by having countenanced so flagitious a transac- 
tion. 

The Admiral went to Brussels. Secretary de la Torre , 1 a 

1 Letter to Duchess of Parma. Foppens, Supplement, ii. 412, 413. 

2 Letter of Horn to Philip II., in Foppens, Supplement, ii. 499-506. 

3 De la Barre MS., 5ovo. 

4 La Torre arrived in Tournay upon the 28th October, 1566, accord- 
ing to the narrative of De la Barre. That manuscript (now in the 
Brussels Archives, and the only copy known to exist) was afterwards 
laid before the Blood Council. Secretary La Torre has noticed in several 
places on the margin, “the author lies” (l’autheur ment). The 
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very second rate personage, was despatched to Tournaj to 
convey the orders of the Regent Governor Moulbais, now 
in charge of affairs both civil and military, was to prepare all 
things for the garrison, which was soon to be despatched 
under Noircarmes The Duchess had now arms in her 
hands, and her language was bold La Torre advised the 
Reformers to be wise “while the rod was jet green and 
growing, lest it should be gathered for their backs, for it was 
unbecomir^ in subjects to make bargains with their King ”* 
There was hardly any decent pretext used in violating the 
Accord of the 24th August, so soon as the government was 
strong enough to break it It was alwajs said that the 
preachings suppressed, had not been established previouslj 
to that arrangement, but the preachings had in reality ob 
tamed almost everywhere, and were now universall) abolished 
The ridiculous quibble was also used that, in the preachings, 
other religious exercises were not included, whereas it was 
notorious that they had never been separated It is, how* 
ever, a gratuitous task to unravel the deceptions of tyranny 
w hen it hardly deigns to disguise itself The dissimulations 
which have resisted the influence of centuries are more 
worth) of serious investigation, and of these the epoch offers 
us a sufficient supply 

At the close of the year, the citj of Tournay was com 
pletelj subjugated and the reformed religion suppressed 
Upon the 2nd day of January, 1567, the Seignior de Noir 
carmes arrived before the gates at the head of eleven com 
pames, w ith orders from Duchess Margaret to strengthen the 
garrison and disarm the citizens 2 He ga\ e the magistrates 
exactly one hour and a half to decide whether the) would 
submit without a murmur 3 He expressed an intention of 
maintaining the Accord of 24th August , — a ridiculous 
affectation under the circumstances, as the event proved 
The notabl 1 d 

w ithin the 

carmes, * w 1 t 4 

passages thus discredited by this sery common place tool of tyranny 
ime only reference to himself Pasquier de la Barre MS , fo 57s o , 
59 , 

1 Renom dc France MS » 1. c. 23 

3 Pasquier de la Barre MS 3 Ibid , 77s o , 78 
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timents and secret representations as to the career of the dis- 
tinguished personages thus encouraged and commended. 
Her pictures were painted in daily darkening colours. She 
toid her brother that Orange, Egmont, and Horn were about 
to place themselves at the head of the confederates, who 
were to take up arms and had been levying troops; that the 
Lutheran religion was to be forcibly established ; that the 
whole power of the government was to be placed in the 
triumvirate thus created by those seigniors, r and • that 
Philip was in reality to be excluded entirely from those pro- 
vinces which were his ancient patrimony . 1 All this informa- 
tion she had obtained from Mansfeld, at whom the nobles 
were constantly sneering as at a faithful valet who would 
never receive his wages. J 

She also informed the King that the scheme for dividing 
the country was already arranged : that Augustus of Saxony 
was to have Friesland and Overyssel ; Count Brederode, 
Holland : the Uukes of Cleves and Lorraine, Gueldres; the 
King of France, Flanders, Artois, and Hainault, of which 
territories Egmont was to be perpetual stadholder; the Prince 
of Orange, Brabant; and so on indefinitely . 3 A general 
massacre of all the Catholics had been arranged by Orange, 
orn, and Egmont, to commence as soon as the King should 
ut his foot on shipboard to come to the country . 4 This 
"ist remarkable fact Margaret reported to Philip, upon the 
respectable authority of Noircarmes . 5 

She apologized for having employed the service of these 
nobles on the ground of necessity. Their proceedings in 
Flanders, at Antwerp, Tournay, Mechlin, had been highly 
reprehensible, and she had been obliged to disavow them in 
the most important particulars. As for Egmont, she had 
most unwillingly entrusted forces to his hands for the pur- 
pose of putting down the Flemish sectaries. She had been 
afraid to show a want of confidence in his character, but at 
the same time she believed that all soldiers under Egmont’s 
orders would be so many enemies to the King . 6 Notwith- 
standing his protestations of fidelity to the ancient religion 
and to his Majesty, she feared that he was busied yrith some 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 455, 456, 460, 461. 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. , i. 473-476. i J/dd., i. 4S4. 

8 Ibid. 0 Ibid., i. 459. 
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great plot against God and the King 1 When we remember 
the ruthless manner in which the unfortunate Count had 
actually L - " * *' 

proofs 
the Ki 

hat e written down all these monstrous assertions 

The Duchess gate, moreover, repeated warnings to her 
brother, that the nobles were in the habit of obtaining posses 
sion of all^he correspondence between Madrid and Brussels, 
and that they spent a vast deal of money in order to read 
her own and Philip’s most pm ate letters 2 She warned him, 
therefore, to be upon his guard for she believed that almost 
all their despatches were read ' Such being the case, and 
the tenor of those documents being what we have seen it 
to be, her complaints as to the incredulity 1 of those seigniors 
to her affectionate protestations, seem quite wonderful 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II i 459 

8 Ibid , 1 475 3 Ibid , 1 593 

4 Ibid , 1 Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit , 11 passim. 
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BLOOD SHED AND SPARED. 
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Position of Orange — The interview at Dendermonde — The supposi- 
titious letters of Alava — Views of Egmont — Isolation of Orange — Con- 
duct of Egmont and of Horn — Confederacy of the nobles dissolved — 
"Weak behaviour of prominent personages — Watchfulness of Orangey- 
Convocation of States-General demanded — Pamphlet of Orange — City 
of Valenciennes refuses a garrison — Influence of La Grange and De 
Bray — City declared in a state of siege — Invested by Noircarmes — 
Movements to relieve the place — Calvinists defeated at Lannoy and at 
Watrelots — Elation of the Government — The siege pressed more closely 
— Cruelties practised upon the country people — Courage of the inhabi- 
tants — Remonstrance to the Knights of the Fleece — Conduct of Bre- 
derode — Orange at Amsterdam — New oath demanded by Government 
— Orange refuses — He offers his resignation of all offices — Meeting at 
Breda — New “Request” of Brederode — He creates disturbances and 
levies troops in Antwerp — Conduct ofHoogstraaten — Plans of Brederode 
— Supposed connivance of Orange — Alarm at Brussels — Tholouse at 
Ostrawell — Brederode in Holland — De Beauvoir defeats Tholouse— 
Excitement at Antwerp — Determined conduct of Orange — Three days 
tumult at Antwerp suppressed by the wisdom and courage of Orange. 

I T is necessary to allude to certain important events con- 
temporaneous with those recorded in the last chapter, 
that the reader may thoroughly understand the position of 
the leading personages in this great drama at the close of the 
year 1566. 

The Prince of Orange had, as we have seen, been exerting 
all his energies faithfully to accomplish the pacification of the 
commercial metropolis, upon the basis assented to before- 
hand by the Duchess. He had established a temporary 
religious peace, by which alone at that crisis the gathering 
tempest could be averted; but he had permitted the law to 
take its course upon certain rioters, who had been regularly 
condemned by courts of justice. He had worked day and 
night — notwithstanding immense obstacles, calumnious mis- 
statements, and conflicting opinions, to restore order out of 
chaos; he had freely imperilled his own life — dashing into a 
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tumultuous mob on one occasion, wounding several with the 
halberd which he snatched from one of his guard, 1 and 
dispersing almost with his single arm a dangerous and 
threatening insurrection — and he had remained in Antwerp, 
at the pressing solicitations of the magistracj , w ho represented 
that the lives of not a single ecclesiastic would be safe as 
soon as his back was turned, and that all the merchants 
would forthwith depart from the cit> 3 It was nevertheless 
necesshrj t!»at he should make a personal visit to his govern- 
ment of Holland, where similar disorders had been prevailing, 
and where men of all ranks and parties were clamouring for 
their stadholder 

Notwithstanding all his exertions, however, hp was tho- 
roughly aware of the position in which he stood towards the 
government The sugared phrases of Margaret, the deliberate 
commendation of the “ benign and debonair ” Philip, pro 
duced no effect upon this statesman, who was accustomed to 
look through and through men’s actions to the core of their 
hearts In the hearts of Philip and Margaret he already saw 
treachery and revenge indelibl) imprinted He had been 
especially indignant at the insult which the Duchess Regent 
had put upon him. by sending Duke Eric of Brunswick with 
an armed force into Holland in order to protect Gouda, 
tVoerden, and other places within the Prince’s own govern 
ment 3 He was thoroughly conversant with the general tone 
in which the other seigniors and himself were described to 
their sovereign He was already convinced that the country 
was to be conquered by foreign mercenaries, and that his own 
life, with those of many other nobles, was to be sacrificed 4 
The moment had arrived m which he was justified in look 
ing about him for meins of defence, both for himself and his 
country, if the King should be so insane as to cany out the 
purposes which the Prince suspected. The time was fast 
approaching in which a statesman placed upon such an el** 
vation before the "«* ****** *~ *- *- * * * » 

obliged to choose 
tool of tyranny, a 
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To a man so prone to read the future, the moment for his 
choice seemed already arrived. Moreover, he thought it 
doubtful, and events were most signally to justify his doubts, 
whether he could be accepted ns the instrument of despotism, 
even were he inclined to prostitute himself to such service. 
At this point, therefore, undoubtedly began tine treasonable 
thoughts of William the Silent, if it be treason to attempt the 
protection of ancient and chartered liberties against a foreign 
oppressor. He despatched a private envoy tp Egmont, 1 
representing the grave suspicions manifested by the Duchess 
in sending Duke Eric into Holland, and proposing that 
means should be taken into consideration for obviating the 
dangers with which the country was menaced. Catholics as 
well as Protestants, he intimated, were to be crushed in one 
universal conquest as soon as Philip had completed the for- 
midable preparations which he was making for invading the 
provinces. For himself, he said, he would not remain in the 
land to witness the utter desolation of the people, nor to fall 
an unresisting victim to the vengeance which he foresaw. If, 
however, he might rely upon the co-operation of Egmont and 
Horn, he was willing, with the advice of the states-general, 
to risk preparations against the armed invasion of Spaniards 
by which the country was to be reduced to slavery. It was 
incumbent, however, upon men placed as they were, “not to 
let the grass grow under their feet;” and the moment for 
action was fast approaching." 

This was the scheme which Orange was willing to attempt. 
To make use of his own influence and that of his friends, to 
interpose between a sovereign insane with bigotry, and a 
people in a state of religious frenzy, to resist brutal violence 
if need should be by force, and to compel the sovereign to 
respect the charters which he had sworn to maintain, and 
which were far more ancient than his sovereignty; so much 
of treason did William of Orange already contemplate, for in 
no other way could he be loyal to his country and his own 
honour. 

Nothing came of this secret embassy, for Egmont’s heart 
and fate were already fixed. Before Orange departed, how- 
ever, for the north, where his presence in the Dutch pro- 


1 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 323-326. 


2 Ibid. 
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vmces was now imperative!) required, a memorable interview 
took place at Dendermonde between Orange, Horn, Egmont, 
Hoogstraaten, and Count Louis 1 The nature of this con 
ference was probably similar to that of the secret mission 
from Orange to Egmont just recorded It was not a long 
consultation The gentlemen met at eleven o’clock, and 
conversed until dinner was ready, which was between twelve 
and one in the afternoon They discussed the contents of a 
letter recenfly received b> Horn from his brother Montigny 
at Segovia, giving a lively picture of Philip’s fur) at the 
recent events in the Netherlands, and expressing the Baron’s 
own astonishment and indignation that it had been impos 
sible for the seigniors to prevent such outrages as the public 
preaching, the image breaking, and the Accord They had 
also some conversation concerning the dissatisfaction mam 
fested by the Duchess at the proceedings of Count Horn at 
lourna), and the) read a very remarkable letter which had 
been furnished them, as having been written by the Spanish 
envo) in Pans, Don Francis of Alava, to Margaret of Parma 
lhis letter was forged At least the Regent, m her Italian 
correspondence, asserted it to be fictitious," and in those 
secret letters to Philip she usually told the truth The astute- 
ness of William of Orange had in this instance been deceived 
The striking fidelity, however, with which the present and 
future policy of the government was sketched, the accuracy 
with which man) unborn events were foreshadowed, together 
with the minute touches which gave an air of genuineness to 
the fictitious despatch, might well deceive even so sagacious 
an observer as the Prince 

The letters 3 alluded to the deep and long settled hostility 
of Philip to Orange, Horn, and Egmont, as to a fact entirely 
withm the writer’s knowledge, and that of his correspondent, 
but urged upon the Duchess the assumption of an extraor 
dinary degree of apparent cordiality in her intercourse with 

1 Foppens, Supplement, 1 (Proces d’Egmont) 73 76, and 166 170 
{Proces de Hornes} Oroen 1 Pz/nst , i> 360, Correspondence de 

Guillaume le Tacit , u Introduction of Gachard, 74, sqq Compare 
Bor, T * c , Bentnogho, 111 42, 

* 1 without a doubt as to 

their genuineness. 
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them. It was the King's intention to use them and to 
destroy them, said the writer, and it was the Regent’s duty 
to second the design. “ The tumults and troubles have not 
been without their secret concurrence/’ said the supposititious 
Alava, “and your Highness may rest assured that they will 
be the first upon whom his Majesty will seize,' not to confer 
benefits, but to chastise them as they deserve. Your High- 
ness, however, should show no symptom of displeasure, but 
should constantly maintain in their minds the idea that his 
Majesty considers them as the most faithful of his servants. 
While they are persuaded of this, they can be more easily 
used, but when the time comes, they will be treated in 
another manner. Your Highness may rest assured that his 
Majesty is not less inclined than your Highness that they 
should receive the punishment which they merit .” 1 The 
Duchess was furthermore recommended “ to deal with the 
three seigniors according to the example of the Spanish 
governments in its intercourse with the envoys, Berghen and 
Montigny, who are met with a smiling face, but who are 
closely watched, and who will never be permitted to leave 
Spain alive.”'" The remainder of the letter alludes to sup- 
posed engagements between France and Spain for the extir- 
pation of heresy, from which allusion to the generally accepted 
but mistaken notion as to the Bayonne Conference, a decided 
proof seems to be furnished that the letter was not genuine. 
Great complaints, however, are made as to the conduct of the 
Queen Regent, who is described as “a certain lady well 
known to her Highness, and as a person without faith, friend- 
ship, or truth; the most consummate hypocrite in the world.” 
After giving instances of the duplicity manifested by Catherine 
de Medici, the writer continues : “ She sends her little black 
dwarf to me upon frequent errands, in order that by means 
of this spy she may worm out my secrets. I am, however, 
upon my guard, and flatter myself that I learn more from him 
than she from me. She shall never be able to boast of 
having deceived a Spaniard .” 3 

An extract or two from this very celebrated document 
seemed indispensable, because of the great importance at- 
tached to it, both at the Dendermonde Conference, and at 


1 Bor, nbi sup. 


2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 
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the trials of Egmont and Horn The contemporary writers 
of Holland had no doubt of its genuineness, and, what is 
more remarkable, Strada, the historiographer of the Farnese 
family, after quoting Margaret’s denial of the authenticity of 
the letter, coolly observes “Whether this were only an 
invention of the conspirators, or actually a despatch from 
Alava, I shall not decide It is certain, however, that the 
Duchess declared it to be false ” 1 

There doubtless some conversation at Dendermonde 
on the propriety or possibility of forcible resistance to a 
Spanish army, with which it seemed probable that Philip was 
about to invade the provinces, and take the lives of the lead 
ing nobles Count Louis was in favour of making provision 
m Germany for the accomplishment of this purpose It is 
also highly probable that the Prince may have encouraged 
the proposition In the sense of his former communication 
to Egmont, he may have reasoned on the necessity of making 
levies to sustain the decisions of the states general against 
violence There is, however, no proof of any such fact 
Egmont, at any rate, opposed the scheme, on the ground 
that “it was wrong to entertain any such ill opinion of so 
good a king as Philip, that he had never done any thing un 
just towards his subjects, and that if anyone was in fear, he 
had better leave the country ” 3 Egmont, moreover, doubted 
the authenticity of the letters from Alava, but agreed to carry 
them to Brussels, and to lay them before the Regent That 
lady, when she saw them, warmly assured the Count that 
they were inventions s 

7 he Conference broke up after it had lasted an hour and a 
half The nobles then went to dinner, at which other per- 
sons appear to have been present, and the celebrated Den 
dermonde meeting was brought to a close After the repast 
was finished, each of the five nobles mounted his horse, and 
departed on his separate way 4 

From this time forth the position of these leading seigniors 

1 Strada, \ 231 ! Proces cPEgmont (Foppens, 1 75J 

* Letter of Egmont in Groen v Prinst , Archives, li 400, 401 

* Proces d’Egmont, 73 76 Proems de Homes, 166 170 (Foppens, 
Supplement) Correspondance de Guillaume Je Tacit , n. Introduc 
tion of M Gachard, Imv sqq Compare Bor, n, 108 ; Hoofd, 111 
1 14, Strada, \ 230, sqq ; Benin ogho, 111 42, sqq Correspondance 
de Philippe II , 1 474 476 
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became more sharply defined. Orange was left in almost 
complete isolation. Without the assistance of Egmont, any 
effective resistance to the impending invasion from Spain 
seemed out of the question. The Count, however, had taken 
his irrevocable and fatal resolution. After various oscilla- 
tions during the stormy period which had elapsed, his mind, 
notwithstanding all the disturbing causes by which it had 
hitherto been partially influenced, now pointed steadily to 
the point of loyalty. 'The guidance of that poly, star.was to 
lead him to utter shipwreck. The unfortunate noble, en- 
trenched against all fear of Philip by the brazen wall of an 
easy conscience, saw no fault in his past at which he should 
grow pale with apprehension. Moreover, he was sanguine 
by nature, a Catholic in religion, a royalist from habit and 
conviction. Henceforth he was determined that his services 
to the crown should more than counterbalance any idle 
speeches or insolent demonstrations of which he might have 
been previously guilty. 

Horn pursued a different course, but one which separated 
him also from the Prince, while it led to the same fate which 
Egmont was blindly pursuing. The Admiral had committed 
no act of treason. On the contrary, he had been doing his 
best, under most difficult circumstances, to avert rebellion 
and save the interests of a most ungrateful sovereign. He 
was now disposed to wrap himself in his virtue, to retreat 
from a court life, for which he had never felt a vocation , 1 2 
and to resign all connection with a government by which he 
felt himself very badly treated. Moody, wrathful, disap- 
pointed, ruined, and calumniated, he would no longer keep 
terms with King or Duchess. He had griefs of long stand- 
ing against the whole of the royal family. He had never 
forgiven the Emperor for refusing him, when young, the 
appointment of chamberlain . 3 He had served Philip long 
and faithfully, but he had never received a stiver of salary or 
“ merced,” notwithstanding all his work as state councillor, 
as admiral, as superintendent in Spain ; while his younger 
brother had long been in the receipt of nine or ten thousand 

1 “ Aiant par trop cognu n’estre vna vocation estre en court,” etc., 
etc . — Letter of Horn to his secretary, Alonzo de la Loo. Foppens, ii. 

470,471. 

2 Renom de France MS., i. c. 31 
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florins jearl) He had spent four hundred thousand florins 
in the King's service, his estates were mortgaged to their 
full value, he had been obliged to sell his famil) plate 1 
He had done his best m Tournay to sen e the Duchess, and 
he had a\erted the “Sicilian vespers,’ which had been 
imminent at his arrival * He had saved the Catholics from 
a general massacre, yet he heard nevertheless from Mon 
tigny, that all his actions were distorted in Spain, and his 
motives bla*kened 3 His heart no longer inclined him to 
continue in Philips service, even were he furnished with the 
means of doing so He had instructed his secretarj , Alonzo 
de la Loo, whom he had despatched man> months previously 
to Madrid, that he was no longer to press his masters claims 
for a “merced,’ but to sigmfj that he abandoned all demands 
and resigned all posts He could turn hermit for the rest of 
his dajs, as well as the Emperor Charles 4 If he had little, 
he coutd live upon little It was in this sense that he spoke 
to Margaret of Parma, to Assonleville, to all around him 
It was precisely in this strain and temper that he wrote to 
Philip, indignantlj defending his course at Tournay, pro 
testing against the tortuous conduct of the Duchess, and 
bluntly declaring that he would treat no longer with ladies 
upon matters which concerned a man s honour 4 

Thus, smarting under a sense of gross injustice, the Ad 
miral expressed himself in terms which Philip was not likely 
to forgive He had undertaken the pacification of Tournay, 
because it was Montigny’s government, and he had promised 
his services whenever they should be requisite Horn was i 
lojal and affectionate brother, and it is pathetic to find him 
congratulating Montigny on being, after all better off in 
Spain than in the Netherlands’ Neither lo) alt) nor the 
sincere Catholicism for which Montigny at this period com 
mended Horn in his private letters,* could save the two 
brothers from the doom which was now fast approaching 

1 Renom de France MS ,103* 1 II id * Ibid 

4 Ibid Foppens, Supplement, 11 506 509 

4 Foppens, Supplement, 11 501 505 

* “ Pour fasche que estes la, estes plus 4 \otre aise que ici ' — Letter 
to Montigiir Foppens t ji 496 

7 “J’ai reju ung grand conlentement de Tassurance que me donner 
que nuls ne basteront de vous fatre changer d opinion, en chose qui 
touche le fart de la religion ancienne, qui est certes conforme k ee que 
, n C 
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berg was serving the cause of religious freedom by defacing 
the churches within his ancestral domains, pulling down 
statues, dining m chapels, and giving the holy wafer to his 
parrot 1 Nothing could be more stupid than these acts of 
irreverence, by which Catholics were offended and honest 
patriots disgusted Nothing could be more opposed to the 
sentiments of Orange, whose first principle was abstinence 
by all denominations of Christians from mutual insults At 
the same tuTle, it is somewhat revolting to obsen e the mdig 
nation with which such offences were regarded by men of 
the most abandoned character Thus, Armenteros, whose 
name was sjnonjmous with government swindling, who had 
been rolling up money )ear after >ear, by peculations, auc 
tioneenng of high posts in church and state, bribes, and all 
kinds of picking and stealing, could not contain his horror as 
he referred to wafers eaten by parrots, or “toasted on forks”* 
by renegade priests , and poured out his emotions on the 
subject into the faithful bosom of Antonio Perez, the man 
with whose debaucheries, political villames, and deliberate 
murders all Europe was to ring 

No doubt there were many individuals m the confederacy 
for whom it was reserved to render honourable service m the 
national cause The names of Louis Nassau, Mamix of St 
Aldegonde, Bernard de Merode, were to be written in golden 
letters in their country’s rolls, but at this moment the) 
were impatient, inconsiderate, out of the control of Orange 
Louis was anxious for the King to come from Spain with 
his armj, and for “the bear dance to begin ” 3 Brederode, 
nois), brawling, and absurd as ever, was bringing ridicule 
upon the national cause by his buffoonery, and endanger 
ing the whole people by his inadequate >et rebellious exer 
tions 

What course was the Prince of Orange to adopt? He 
could find no one to comprehend his views He felt certain 
it the close of the year that the purpose of the government 
was fixed He made no secret of his determination never to 
lend himself as an instrument for the contemplated subjuga 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II , i 472, 480, 481 

8 “ Asar en un asador ’ — Correspondance de Philippe //, 1 480, 481 
Tomas Armenteros to Antomo Perez 

3 Archives et Correspondance, 11 309 
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lion of the people. Me had repeatedly resigned all his 
offices. Me was now determined that the resignation once 
for all should be accepted. If he used dissimulation, it was 
because Philip’s deception permitted no man to be frank. 
If the sovereign constantly disavowed all hostile purposes 
against his people, and manifested extreme affection for the 
men whom he had already doomed to the scaffold, how 
could the Prince openly denounce him? It was his duty to 
save his country and his friends from impending ruin. He 
preserved, therefore, an attitude of watchfulness. Philip, in 
the depth of his cabinet, was under a constant inspection by 
the sleepless Prince. The sovereign assured his sistdr that 
her apprehensions about their correspondence was ground- 
less. He always locked up his papers, and took the key 
with him . 1 Nevertheless, the key was taken out of his 
pocket and the papers read. Orange was accustomed to 
observe, that men of leisure might occupy themselves with 
philosophical pursuits and with the secrets of nature, but 
that it was his business to study the hearts of kings . 2 Pie 
knew the man and the woman with whom he had to deal. 
We have seen enough of the policy secretly pursued by Philip 
and Margaret to appreciate the accuracy with which the 
Prince, groping as it were in the dark, had judged the whole 
situation. Had his friends taken his warnings, they might 
have lived to render services against tyranny. Had he imi- 
tated their example of false loyalty, there would have been 
one additional victim, more illustrious than all the rest, and 
a whole country hopelessly enslaved. 

It is by keeping these considerations in view that we can 
explain his connection with such a man as Brederode. The 
enterprises of that noble, of Tholouse, and others, and the 
resistance of Valenciennes, could hardly have been prevented 
even by the opposition of the Prince. But why should he 
take the field against men who, however rashly or ineffec- 
tually, were endeavouring to oppose tyranny, when he knew 
himself already proscribed and doomed by the tyrant ? 
Such loyalty he left to Egmont. Till late in the autumn, he 
nad still believed in the possibility of convoking the states- 
general, and of making preparations in Germany to enforce 
their decrees. 

* Foppens, Supplement, ii. 512. 


3 Strada, v 234 
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The confederates and sectaries had boasted that they could 
easily raise an army of sixty thousand men within the pro 
Vinces , 1 * that twelve hundred thousand florins monthly would 
be furnished by the rich merchants of Antwerp,* and that it 
was 1 •' *’ * *’ ^ — mercenaries en 

rolle • other Protestant 

cour ance against the 

adherents of the reformed religion 3 Without placing much 
confidence if! such exaggerated statements, the Prince might 
well be justified in believing himself strong enough, if backed 
by the confederacy, by Egmont, and by his own boundless 
influence, both at Antwerp and in his own government, to 
sustain the constituted authorities of the nation even against 
a Spanish army, and to interpose with legitimate and irre- 
sistible strength between the insane tyrant and the country 
which he was preparing to crush It was the opinion of the 
best informed Catholics that, if Egmont should declare for 
the confederacy, he could take the field with sixty thousand 
men, and make himself master of the whole country at a 
blow 4 In conjunction with Orange, the moral and physical 
force would have been invincible 

It was therefore not Orange alone, but the Catholics and 
Protestants alike, the whole population of the country, and 
the Duchess Regent herself, who desired the convocation of 
the estates Notwithstanding Philip’s deliberate but secret 
determination never to assemble that bod), although the 
hope was ever to be held out that they should be convened, 
Margaret had been most importunate that her brother 
should permit the measure “There was less danger,” she 

1 “ Mesmes osent aucuns dcs confederez et sectaires tnenasser d oser 

d’armes et force eontre mol Se vanlans que 1 on fera venir cn armes 

contre moy cinquante on soixante mil hoinmes de ces pays sans les 
estrangiers ” — Unpublished Utter of Margaret of Parma, heretofoie citet 
B ms sets A refines MS 

4 “Disans avoir les bourses des marchans d Anvers qui en ce cas 
leur furoiront par m»is plus de xn mil florins,” etc. , etc — Ibid 

4 ** Que en fait de la religion les dits Alemans les favoriseront oires 
qu'ilz soient en la soulde de V Mat et consequemment oseront plus tot 
barbouiller quelque chose ” — Ibid, 

* “Vous 1’eussiez veil marcher en eampaigne avec une armee de 
6o ooo hommes et avoir reduiet en sa puissance la ville de Bruxelles 

par un exploit soudain se fust aisement empare de 1 pnncip-t 

du Pays Bas,” etc , etc — Pontus Pay en MS 
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means of laying the circumjacent meadows under water, was 
considered in those days almost impregnable. 1 The city was 
summoned, almost at the same time as Tournay, to accept a 
garrison. This demand of government was met by a perem- 
torv refusal. Noircarmes, towards the middle of December, 
ordered the magistrates to send a deputation to confer with 
him at Condd. Pensionary Oulreman accordingly repaired 
to that neighbouring city, accompanied by some of his col- 
leagues." This committee was not unfavourable 'to the 
demands of government. The magistracies of the cities, 
generally, were far from rebellious ; but in the case of Valen- 
ciennes the real power at that moment was with the Calvinist 
consistory and the ministers. The deputies, after their 
return from Conde, summoned the leading members of 
the reformed religion, together with the preachers. It was 
urged that it was their duty forthwith to use their influence 
in favour of the demand made by the government upon the 
city/ 1 

“ May I grow mute as a fish ! ” answered de la Grange, 
stoutly, “ may the tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
before I persuade my people to accept a garrison of cruel 
mercenaries, by whom their rights of conscience are to be 
trampled upon ! ” 4 

Councillor Outreman reasoned with the fiery minister, that 
if he and his colleague were afraid of their own lives, ample 
provision should be made with government for their depar- 
ture under safe conduct. La Grange replied that he had no 
fears for himself, that the Lord would protect those who 
preached and those who believed in His holy word, but that 
He would not forgive them should they now bend their 
necks to His enemies/ 

It was soon very obvious that no arrangement could be 
made. The magistrates could exert no authority, the preachers 
were all-powerful, and the citizens, said a Catholic inhabitant 
of Valenciennes, “allowed themselves to be led by their 
ministers like oxen.” 0 Upon the 17th December, 1566, a 
proclamation was accordingly issued by the Duchess Regent, 
declaring the city in a state of siege, and all its inhabitants 

1 Guicciardini, ubi sup. 2 Valenciennes MS. 

3 Ibid. * Ibid. Pontus Payen MS. 

6 Ibid. Ibid. . 6 Valenciennes MS. 
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rebels 1 * The crimes for which this penalty was denounced 
were elaborately set forth in the edict Preaching according to 
the reformed religion had been permitted m two or three 
churches, the sacrament according to the Calvinistic manner 
had been publicly administered, together with a renunciation 
by the communicants of their adhesion to the Catholic 
Church, and now a rebellious refusal to receiv e the garrison 
sent to them by the Duchess had been added to the list of 
their iniquities For offences like these the Regent deemed 
it her duty to forbid all inhabitants of any city, village, or 
province of the Netherlands holding communication with 
Valenciennes, buying or selling with its inhabitants, or fur 
mshing them with provisions, on pain of being considered 
accomplices in their rebellion, and as such of being executed 
with the halter ’ 

The city was now invested by Noircarmes with all the 
troops which could be spared The confederates gave pro 
mises of assistance to the beleaguered citizens, Orange 
privately encouraged them to hold out in their legitimate 
refusal 3 Brederode and others busied themselves with hostile 
demonstrations which were destined to remain barren, but 
in the meantime the inhabitants had nothing to rely upon 
save their own stout hearts and arms 

At first, the siege was sustained w ith a light heart Tre 
quent sallies were made, smart skirmishes were ventured in 
which the Huguenots, on the testimony of a most bitter 
Catholic contemporary, conducted themselves with the 
bravery of veteran troops, and as if they had done nothing all 
their lives but fight , 4 forays were made upon the monasteries 
of the neighbourhood for the purpose of procunng supplies, 
and the broken statues of the dismantled churches were used 
to build a bridge across an arm of the river, which was called 
in derision the Bridge of Idols s Noircarmes and the six 
officers under him, who were thought to be conducting their 

1 The proclamation is given in Bor, ui 134 136 

a Proclamation in Bor, vbt sup 

s Correspondmce de Guillaume le Tacit , preface cxlix , cl , notes 

4 “Sortoient journellement aux escarmouches combat tans a>ec 
hardiesse et dexterile com me si toutte Icur Me neussent faict aultre 
chose que porter les armes ” — Pontus Pay en MS 
* Ibid 
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operations with languor, were christened the Seven Sleepers. 1 * 
Gigantic spectacles, three feet in circumference, were planted 
derisively upon the ramparts, in order that the artillery, which 
it was said that the papists of Arras were sending, might be 
seen, as soon as it should arrive.'* Councillor Outreman, 
who had left the city before the siege, came into it again, on 
commission from Noirearmes. Me was received with con- 
tempt. his proposals on behalf of the government were 
answered with outcries of fury : lie was pelted with stones, 
and was very glad to make his escape alive. 3 The pulpits 
thundered with the valiant deeds of Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, 
and other Bible heroes. 4 * The miracles wrought in their 
behalf served to encourage the enthusiasm of the people, 
while the movements making at various points in the neigh- 
bourhood encouraged a hope of a general rising throughout 
the country. 

Those hopes were destined to disappointment. There 
were large assemblages made, to be sure, at two points. 
Nearly three thousand sectaries had been collected at 1 .annoy 
under Pierre Cornaille, who, having been a locksmith, and 
afterwards a Calvinist preacher, was now disposed to try his 
>rtunc as a general. 3 His band was, however, disorderly. 
.\ustics armed with pitchforks, young students and old 
soldiers out of employment, furnished with rusty matchlocks, 
pikes, and halberds, composed his force. c A company similar 
in character, and already amounting to some twelve hundred 
in number, was collecting at Watrclots.' It was hoped that 
an imposing array would soon be assembled, and that the 
two bands, making a junction, would then march to the 
relief of Valenciennes. It was boasted that in a very short 
time, thirty thousand men would be in the field. 8 There was 
even a fear of some such result felt by the Catholics. 

1 “ Lcs gueux les appclloicnt les sept dormans.” — • Valenciennes MS. . 

1 “ Us avoient fichcz sur leurs ramparts de fort longues picques et au 
bout d’icelles attache de fort grandes lunettes aintes trois pieds en 
diametre, et quand on leur demandoit a quoy elles servaient, respon- 
daient joyeusement que e’estoit pour descouvrir de plus long rartiilerie 
que les papistes d’Arras debvoient envoier,” etc., etc. — Pontus 
Paycn MS. 

3 Valenciennes MS. 4 Ibid. 

5 Valenciennes MS. Pontus Paycn MS. c Pontus Payen MS. 

7 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 
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It was then that Noircarraes and his “seven sleepers” 
showed that they were awake Earl) in January, 1567, that 
fierce soldier, among whose vices slothfulness was certainly 
ne\er reckoned before or afterwards fell upon the lock 
smith’s army at Lannoy, while the Seigneur de Rassinghem 
attacked the force at Watrelots on the same day 1 * * Noir 
carmes destroyed half hts enemies at the \ery first charge 
The ill assorted rabble fell asunder at once The preacher 
fought ell, but his undisciplined force fled at the first sight 
of the enemy Those who earned arquebusses threw them 
down without a single discharge, that they might run the 
faster At least a thousand were soon stretched dead upon 
the field , others were hunted into the river Twenty six 
hundred, according to the Catholic accounts, were extermi 
nated in an hour 9 

Rassinghem on his part, with five or six hundred regulars, 
attacked Tenel s force, numbenng at least twice as many 
Half of these were soon cut to pieces and put to flight Six 
hundred, however, who had seen some service, took refuge 
m the cemetery of Watrelots Here, from behind the stone 
wall of the inclosure, they sustained the attack of the 
Catholics with some spirit* The repose of the dead m the 
quiet country churchyard was disturbed by the uproar of a 
most sanguinary conflict The temporary fort was soon 
earned, and the Huguenots retreated into the church A 
rattling arquebusade was poured in upon them as they 
struggled in the narrow doorway 4 * At least four hundred 
corpses were soon strewn among the ancient graves The 
rest were hunted into the church, and from the church into 
the belfry A fire was then made in the steeple, and kept 
up till all were roasted or suffocated s Not a man escaped 

This was the issue of the first stricken field m the Nether 
lands, for the cause of religious liberty It must be confessed 
that it was not very encouraging to the lovers of freedom- 
The partisans of government were elated, in proportion to 
the apprehension which had been felt for the result of 

1 Pontus Payen MS Valenciennes MS Corapar* Htxfd, C- 

Strada, vi 256 257 Vit Vighi 49 

* Groen r Fnnst Archives etc , 111 , 7, $ ~ 

sufi Hoofd ubt sup , Pontus Payen MS 

* 1 ontus Payen MS 4 Ibid 
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rising in the Walloon country. “These good hypocrites,” 
wrote a correspondent of Orange, “ are lifting up their heads 
like so many dromedaries. They are becoming unmanage- 
able with pride .” 1 2 The Duke of Aerschot and Count 
Meghem gave great banquets in Brussels, where all the good 
chevaliers drank deep in honour of the victory, and to the 
health of his Majesty and Madame. “ I saw Berlaymont 
just go by the window,” wrote Schwartz to the Prince. “He 
was coming from Aerschot’s dinner with a face as red as the 
Cardinal’s new hat .” 2 e 

On the other hand, the citizens of Valenciennes were 
depressed in equal measure with the exultation of their 
antagonists. There was no more talk of seven sleepers now, 
no more lunettes stuck upon lances, to spy the coming forces 
of the enemy. It was felt that the government was wide 
awake, and that the city would soon see the impending 
horrors without telescopes. The siege was pressed more 
closely. Noircarmes took up a commanding position at 
Saint Armand, by which he was enabled to cut off all com- 
munication between the city and the surrounding country, 
AU the villages in the neighbourhood were pillaged ; all the 
fields laid waste. All the infamies which an insolent soldiery 
can inflict upon helpless peasantry were daily enacted. Men 
and women who attempted any communication with the city, 
were murdered in cold blood by hundreds . 3 The villagers 
were plundered of their miserable possessions, children were 
stripped naked in the midst of winter for the sake of the 
rags which covered them ; matrons and virgins were sold at 
public auction by the tap of drum ; 4 sick and wounded 
wretches were burned over slow fires, to afford amusement 
to the soldiers . 5 In brief, the whole unmitigated curse which 
military power inflamed by religious bigotry can embody, had 
descended upon the heads of these unfortunate provincials 
who had dared to worship God in Christian churches without 
a Roman ritual. 

1 “ Ilaulcent pour l’heure la teste comme trommetaires, et ne sont 
quacy plus traictables d’orgueil.” — Archives et Correspondance , in. 13. 

2 /bid. , 9. 

3 Remonstrance addressed by the inhabitants of Valenciennes to the 
Knights of the Fleece. — § 9, apud Bor, iii. 136-141, 

4 /bid. 3 /bid. 
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Meantime the city maintained a stout heart still The 
whole population were arranged under different banners 
The rich and poor alike took arms to defend the walls 
which sheltered them 1 * The town paupers were enrolled 
in three companies, which bore the significant title of the 
“Tous nuds ” or the “ Stark nakeds ,” 3 and many was the 
fierce conflict delivered outside the gates b) men, who, in 
the words of a Catholic then in the city, might rather be 
taken^ for “experienced veterans than for burghers and 
artisans * ‘At the same time, to the honour of Valenciennes, 
it must be stated, upon the same incontestable authority, 
that not a Catholic in the citj was injured or insulted The 
priests who had remained there were not allowed to say 
mass, but they never met w ith an opprobrious w ord or look 
from the people 4 

The inhabitants of the cit) called upon the confederates 
for assistance They also issued an address to the Knights 
of the Fleece , 5 a paper which narrated the story of their 
wrongs m pathetic and startling language The) appealed 
to those puissant and illustrious chevaliers to prevent the 
perpetration of the great wrong which was now impending 
over so many innocent heads “Wait not, they sard, 1 till 
the thunderbolt has fallen, till the deluge has overwhelmed 
us, till the fires ahead) blazing have laid the land in coals 
and ashes, till no other course be possible, but to abandon 
the country in its desolation to foreign barbant) Let the 
cause of the oppressed come to your ears So shall )Our 
conscience become a shield of iron so shall the happiness 
of a whole country witness before the angels, of your truth 
to his Majest), in the cause of his true grandeur and 
glory ’ * 

These stirring appeals to an order of which Philip was 
chief, Vighus chancellor, Egmont, Mansfeld, Aerschot, Ber 
h)mont, and others, chevaliers, were not likel) to produce 

1 \ alenciennes Mb s Ibid 

* “Quon eut pus tous pour de vieux routiers et soldals exj.eri 
mentes et non pas pour des bourgeois et artisans de prime abord — 

Ibid 

* “ Si ne recuerentils toutes fois aucunes njures nj fascherie excepte 
qu on Ieur defend t de dire la messe, Iaquelle le bon Pretat de S Jean 
disoit secrettement en sa chambte pour sa consolation — Ibid 

1 Ante, page 44 • Remonstrance etc ubt st a 
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that the barbarous mariners had a clear right to their preach- 
ing, for the custom had already been established previously 
to the August treaty, at a place called the “Lastadge” 
among the wharves. “ In the name of God, then,” wrote 
* Margaret, “ let them continue to preach in the Lastadge .” 1 
This being all the barbarians wanted, an Accord, with the 
full consent of the Regent, was drawn up at Amsterdam and 
the other northern cities. The Catholics kept churches and 
cathedrals, but in the winter season, the greater part of the 
population obtained permission to worship GoG upon dry 
land, in warehouses and dock-yards. 

Within a very few weeks, however, the whole arrangement 
was coolly cancelled by the Duchess, her permission revoked, 
and peremptory prohibition of all preaching within or without 
the walls proclaimed . 2 The government was growing stronger. 
Had not Noircarmes and Rassinghem cut to pieces three or 
four thousand of these sectaries marching to battle under 
parsons, locksmiths, and similar chieftains? Were not all 
lovers of good government “ erecting their heads like drome- 
daries ? ” 

It may easily be comprehended that the Prince could not 
with complacency permit himself to be thus perpetually 
stultified by a weak, false, and imperious woman. She had 
repeatedly called upon him when she was appalled at the 
tempest and sinking in the ocean ; and she had as con- 
stantly disavowed his deeds and reviled his character when 
she felt herself in safety again. He had tranquillized the 
old Batavian provinces, where the old Batavian spirit still 
lingered, by his personal influence and his unwearied exer- 
tions. Men of all ranks and religions were grateful for his 
labours. The Reformers had not gained much, but they 
were satisfied. The Catholics retained their churches, their 
property, their consideration. The states of Holland had 
voted him fifty thousand florins , 3 as an acknowledgment of 
his efforts in restoring peace. He had refused the present. 
He was in debt, pressed for money, but he did not choose, 
as he informed Philip, “ that men should think his actions 

1 “ Au nom de Dieu qu’ils ayent leurs presche au diet Lastaige.” — 

Correspotidance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 296. 

3 Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 35 1-353. 

3 Bor, iii. 147. Hoofd, iv. 129. 
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governed by motives of avarice or particular interest, instead 
of the true affection which he bore to his Majesty's service 
and the good of the country ” 1 Nevertheless, his bach was 
hardly turned before all his work was undone by the Regent 
A new and important step on the part of the government 
had now placed him m an attitude of almost avowed rebel 
lion AU functionaries, from governors of provinces down 
to subalterns in the army, were required to take a new oath 
of allegiance^ “ novum et hactenus inusitatum rehgioms jura 
mentum,” 2 as the Prince characterized it, which was, he said, 
quite equal to the inquisition Every man who bore his 
Majesty’s commission was ordered solemnly to pledge him 
self to obey the orders of government, everywhere, and 
against every person, without limitation or restriction 3 
Count Mansfeld, now “factotum at Brussels,’ 4 had taken 
the oath with great fervour So had Aerschot, Berlaymont, 
Meghem, and, after a little wavering, Egmont * Orange 
spurned the proposition He had taken oaths enough 
which he had never broken, nor intended now to break 
He was ready still to do everything conducive to the real 
interest of the monarch Who dared do more was no true 
servant to the government, no true lover of the country 
He would never disgrace himself by a blind pledge, through 
which he might be constrained to do acts detrimental, in his 
opinion, to the safety of the crown, the happiness of the 
commonwealth, and his own honour The alternative pre 
sented he willingly embraced 6 He renounced all his offices, 
and desired no longer to serve a government whose policy 
he did not approve, a King by whom he was suspected 
His resignation was not accepted by the Duchess, who 
still made efforts to reta n the services of a man who was 
necessary to her administration She begged him, notwith 
standing the purely defensive and watchful attitude which 
he had now assumed, to take measures that Brederode 

1 Correspondance tie Guillaume le Tacit , 11 360 365 

2 Archives et Correspondance m 29 

8 Green t Prtnst , Arch lies etc , m s 6 3/ Correspondance he 
Guillaume le Tacit 11 312, 313 317 321, 416 41S 
* Expression of Orange Archives et Correspondance, m 40 
s Correspondance de Guitlaume le Tacit , it 312, 313 Strada, u 
264 
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ceiv ing a garnson from government without his authority 1 * 111 
So far he connived at Brederode’s proceedings, as he had a 
perfect right to do, for Walcheren was within what had been 
the Prince s government, and he had no disposition that these 
cities should share the fate of Tournay, Valenciennes, Boisle 
Due, and other towns which had already passed or were 
passing under the spears of foreign mercenaries 

It is also probable that he did not take any special pains to 
check t the enrolments of Brederode The peace of Antwerp 
was not endangered, and to the preservation of that city the 
Prince seemed now to limit himself He was hereditary 
burgrave of Antwerp, but officer of Philip’s never more 
Despite the shrill demands of Duchess Margaret, therefore, 
the Prince did not take very active measures by which the 
crow n of Philip might be secured He, perhaps, looked upon 
the struggle almost w ith indifference N evertheless, he issued 
a formal proclamation by which the Count s enlistments were 
forbidden Van der Aa, a gentleman who had been active 
in making these levies, was compelled to leave the city* 
Brederode was already gone to the north to busy himself with 
further enrolments * 

In the meantime there had been much alarm in Brussels 
Egmont, who omitted no opportunity of manifesting hts 
loyalty, offered to throw himself at once into the Isle of Wal 
cheren, for the purpose of dislodging any rebels who might 
have effected an entrance ' He collected accordingly seven or 
eight hundred Walloon veterans, at his disposal in Flanders, 
in the little port of Sas de Ghent, prepared at once to execute 
his intention, “ worthy,’ says a Catholic writer, “of his well 
known courage and magnanimity ’* The Duchess expressed 
gratitude for the Count’s devotion and loyalty, but his ser 
vices in the sequel prov ed unnecessary The rebels, several 
boatloads of whom had been cruising about in the neigh 
bourhood of Flushing during the early part of March, had 
been refused admittance into any of the ports on the island 
They therefore sailed up the Scheld, and landed at a httle 

1 Gachard, Preface to Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit , 11 

cxliv sqq — Compare Groen v Prinst , Archive';, etc., 111 4S 50, Bor, 

111 156, Meteren.u 45, Hoofd, m 120 

a Bor 111 156 4 To 

* Uti 1 r 
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delivered to their officers, by whom they were conveyed 
noiselessly to the place of rendezvous 1 Before daybreak 
upon the following morning, De Beauvoir met his soldiers at 
the abbey of Saint Bernard, within a league of Antwerp 
Here he gave them their arms, supplied them with refresh 
ments, and made them a brief speech J He instructed them 
that they were to advance, with furled banners and without 
beat of drum, till within sight of the enemy, that the foremost 
section wa'i to deliver its fire, retreat to the rear and load, to 
be followed b) the next, which was to do the same, and 
above all, that not an arquebus should be discharged till the 
faces of the enemy could be distinguished * 

The troop started After a few minutes’ march they were 
in full sight of Ostrawell They then displayed their flags 
and advanced upon the fort with loud huzzas iholouse 
was as much taken by surprise as if they had suddenly 
emerged from the bowels of the earth * He had been 
informed that the government at Brussels was in extreme 
trepidation When he first heard the advancing trumpets 
and sudden shouts, he thought it a detachment of Brederode s 
promised force The cross on the banners 5 soon undeceived 
him Nevertheless, * like a brave and generous young 
gentleman as he was,” 6 he lost no time in drawing up his 
men for action implored them to defend their breastworks, 
which were impregnable against so small a force, and m 
structed them to wait patiently with their fire, till the enemy 
were near enough to be marked 

These orders were disobeyed The “young scholar,” as 
De Beauvoir had designated him, had no power to infuse his 
ow n spirit into his rabble rout of followers They w ere already 
panic struck by the unexpected appearance of the enemy 
The Catholics came on with the coolness of veterans, taking 
as deliberate aim as if it had been they, not their enemies, 
who were behind breastworks The troops of Tholouse 
fired wildly, precipitately, quite over the heads of the 

* Pontus Pay en Mb — Compare Gachard, Preface to Guillaume le 
Tacit , 11 cxxiv ckkx 

J Pontus Payen Mb 

* Ihi — Compare the Letters of De Beauvoir, published by M 
Gachard Preface, etc , ubt sup 

4 Pontus Payen MS * Letter of De Beauvoir, ubi sup 

* Pontus Payen MS 
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assailants. Many of the defenders were slain as fast as they 
showed themselves above their bulwarks. The ditch was 
crossed, the breastwork carried at a single determined charge. 
The rebels made little resistance, but fled as soon as the 
enemy entered their fort. It was a hunt, not a battle. 
Hundreds were stretched fiend in the camp; hundreds were 
driven into the Scheld ; six or eight hundred took refuge in 
a farm -house ; but l)e Beauvoir’s men set fire to the build- 
ing, and every rebel who had entered it was burned alive or 
shot. No quarter was given. Hardly a man of the three 
thousand who had held the fort escaped. The body of 
Tholouse was cut into a hundred pieces.' The Seigneur de 
Beauvoir had reason, in the brief letter which gave an account 
of this exploit, to assure her Highness that there were “some 
very valiant fellows in his little troop." Certainly they had 
accomplished the enterprise entrusted to them with prompt- 
ness, neatness, and entire success. Of the great rebellious 
gathering, which every day had seemed to grow more formid- 
able, not a vestige was left.* 

This bloody drama had been enacted in full sight of Ant- 
werp. The fight had lasted from daybreak till ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, during the whole of which period the city 
ramparts looking towards Ostrawell, the roofs of houses, the 
towers of churches, had been swarming with eager spectators. 
The sound of drum and trumpet, the rattle of musketry, the 
shouts of victory, the despairing cries of the vanquished, 
were heard by thousands who deeply sympathized with the' 
rebels thus enduring so sanguinary a chastisement . 3 In 
Antwerp there were forty thousand people opposed to the 
Church of Rome . 4 Of this number the greater proportion 
were Calvinists, and of these Calvinists there were thousands 
looking down from the battlements upon the disastrous 
fight. 

The excitement soon became uncontrollable. Before ten 
o’clock vast numbers of sectaries came pouring towards the 

1 “ Le S r de Tholouze qui at este hache en cent pieces, non obstant 
l’offre de deux mil escus qu’il faisoit pour ranson,” etc . — Letter of De 
Beauvoir in Gac/iard, ubi sup. 

- Gachard, Preface, ubi sup. Pontus Payen MS. — Compare Bor, iii. 
157. Meteren, f. 45. Strada, vi. 250, 251. 

:l Strada, Bor, Meteren, ubi sup. 

1 Letter of Sir T. Gresham in Burgon, ii. 195. 
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Red Gate which afforded the readiest egress to the scene of 
action, the draw bridge of the Ostraw ell Gate hiving been 
destro>ed the night before by command of Orange ' The) 
came from ever} street and alley of the city Some were 
armed with lance, pike, or arquebus , some bore sledge- 
hammers , others had the partisans, battle-axes, and huge 
two handed swords of the previous century , 2 all were deter- 
mined upon issuing forth to the rescue of their friends in the 
fields .outside the town The wife of Tholouse, not >et aware 
of her husband’s death, although his defeat was obvious, flew 
from street to street, calling upon the Calvinists to save or to 
avenge their perishing brethren 3 

A terrible tumult prevailed Ten thousand men were 
already up and m arms It was then that the Pnnce of 
Orange, who was sometimes described by his enemies as 
timid and pusillanimous by nature, showed the mettle he 
was made of His sense of duty no longer bade him defend 
the crown of Philip— which thenceforth was to be entrusted 
to the hirelings of the Inquisition — but the vast population 
of Antwerp, the women, the children, and the enormous 
wealth of the richest city in the world, had been confided to 
his care, and he had accepted the responsibilit} Mounting 
his horse, he made his appearance instantly at the Red Gate, 
before as formidable a mob as man has ever faced 4 He 
came there almost alone, without guards Hoogstraaten 
arrived soon afterwards with the same intention The Prince 
was received with howls of execration A thousand hoarse 
voices called him the Pope’s servant, minister of Antichrist, 
and lavished upon him many more epithets of the same 
nature 5 His life was in imminent danger A furious 
clothier levelled an arquebus full at his breast “ Die, trei 
cherous villain he cried, “thou who art the cause that 
our brethren have perished thus miserably in )onder field ” B 
The loaded weapon was struck away by another hand in the 
crowd, while the Prince, neither daunted by the ferocious 
demonstrations against his life, nor enraged b) the virulent 
TiWse ’{Aiwh xxfrtaraaA tasmqw’Ay, 

’ Bor, in 157 Hoofd, iu 12X * Pont us Pa^en MS 

a Strada vi 252 

4 Bor, 111 157 Hoofd, m 121 — Comi 
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earnestly, imperatively to address the crowd. William of 
Orange had that in his face and tongue “which men willingly 
call master — authority.” With what other talisman could he, 
without violence and without soldiers, have quelled even for 
a moment ten thousand furious Calvinists, armed, enraged 
against his person, and thirsting for vengeance on Catholics? 
The postern of the Red Gate had already been broken 
through before Orange and his colleague, Hoogstraaten, had 
arrived. The most excited of the Calvinists weje preparing 
to rush forth upon the enemy at Ostrawell. The Prince, 
after he had gained the ear of the multitude, urged that the 
battle was now over, that the reformers were entirely cut to 
pieces, the enemy retiring, and that a disorderly and ill-armed 
mob would be unable to retrieve the fortunes of the day. 
Many were persuaded to abandon the design. Five hundred 
of the most violent, however, insisted upon leaving the gates ; 
and the governors, distinctly warning these zealots that their 
blood must be upon their own heads, reluctantly permitted 
that number to issue from the city. The rest of the mob, 
not appeased, but uncertain, and disposed to take vengeance 
upon the Catholics within the walls, for the disaster which 
had been occurring without, thronged tumultuously to the 
long, wide street, called the Mere, situate in the very heart 
of the city . 1 

Meantime the ardour of those who had sallied from the 
gate grew sensibly cooler, when they found themselves in the 
open fields. De Beauvoir, whose men, after the victory, had 
scattered in pursuit of the fugitives, now heard the tumult in 
the city. Suspecting an attack, he rallied his compact little 
army again for a fresh encounter. The last of the vanquished 
Tholousians who had been captured, more fortunate than 
their predecessors, had been spared for ransom. There were 
three hundred of them ; rather a dangerous number of 
prisoners for a force of eight hundred, who were just going 
into another battle. De Beauvoir commanded his soldiers, 
therefore, to shoot them all . 2 This order having been accom- 
plished, the Catholics marched towards Antwerp, drums 
beating, colours flying. The five hundred Calvinists, not 

1 Bor, iii. sgg. Pontus Payen MS. Letter of Sir T. Gresham. 

2 Pontus Payen MS . — “ Leur commanda de tuer sur 1c champ tons 
leurs prisonniers.” — “Qui fust aussitot execute que commando. ” 
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liking their appearance, and being m reality outnumbered, 
retreated within the gates as hastily as they had just issued 
from them De Beauvoir advanced close to the city moat, 
on the margin of which he planted the banners of the unfor 
tunate 1 holouse, and sounded a trumpet of defiance Find 
ing that the citizens had apparently no stomach for the fight, 
he removed his trophies, and took his departure 1 

On the other hand, the tumult within the walls had again 
increased fhe Calvinists had been collecting m great num 
bers upon the Mere This was a large and splendid thorough- 
fare, rather an oblong marketplace than a street, filled with 
stately buildings, and communicating b> various cross streets 
with the Exchange and with many other public edifices B) 
an early hour m the afternoon twelve or fifteen thousand 
Cah mists,* all armed and fighting men, had assembled upon 
the place They had barricaded the whole precinct with 
pavements and upturned waggons They had already broken 
into the arsenal and obtained many field pieces, which were 
planted at the entrance of esery street and byway Ihey 
had stormed the city jnl and liberated the prisoners, all of 
whom, grateful and ferocious, came to swell the numbers 
who defended the stronghold on the Mere A tremendous 
mischief was afoot Threats of pillaging the churches and 
the houses of the Catholics, of sacking the whole opulent 
city, were distinctly heard among this powerful mob, excited 
by religious enthusiasm, but containing within one great 
heterogeneous mass the elements of every crime which 
humanity can commit The alarm throughout the city was 
indescribable The cnes of women and children, as they 
remained m trembling expectation of what the next hour 
might bring forth, were, said one who heard them, “enough 
to soften the hardest hearts ” a 

Nevertheless the diligence and courage of the Prince kept 
pace w ith the insurrection He had caused the eight com 
pames of guards enrolled in September, to be mustered upon 
the square m front of the city hall, for the protection of that 
building and of the magistracy He had summoned the 

1 Pontus Payen MS 

4 Correspondance de Marg d’Autnche, 226, 227 

* Bor, 111 159a, who has incorporated into his work the “justifica 
tion " published contemporaneously by the magistracy of Antw erp 
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> id <>' h:* hf- !;■* h,i-l again got {>• le-fore the angry 
th“ Mm-, mL.uwtmi ag.ua ,t th>-:r <:mnon and their 


n't'j r !■ , and eomp-liitu; them to appoint eight deputies to 
tf'-.'.t with him and th- magi- *,r,xt>- , at the town-hall. This 
doin', put- Uy hut d' hh'-ratriv ii<- Imd draw n up six articles', 
*,.• v, h:< K th*» »• d' ptitir-, gave their assent, and in which the 
< ity pmvrmtvMt » otdb.iiy united. ‘i'tie.e urthd.;* provided 
that the hay, of the oily should remain in the possession of 
tin* I’rimv and of I lo-tg-urant'-n, that the watch should he 
held hy httryher - and soldiers together, that the magistrates 
■.hotiid permit tin: t-ntrane..; «f no garrison, and that the citi- 
zens slmuhi U<> enttu .ted with the care of the charters, 
especially with that of the joyful entrance . 1 

These, arrangements, when laid before the assembly at the 
Mere by their deputies, acre not received with favour. The 
Calvinists demanded the keys of the city. They did not 
choose to he locked up at the mercy of any man. They had 
already threatened to blow the city hall into the air if the 
keys were not delivered to them . 5 They claimed that 
burghers, without distinction of religion, instead of mercenary 
troops, should be allowed to guard the market-place in front 
of the town-hall. 

It was now nightfall, and no definite arrangement had 
been concluded. Nevertheless a temporary truce was made, 
by means of a concession as to the guard. It was agreed 
that the burghers. Calvinists and Lutherans, as well as 
Catholics, should be employed to protect the city. By 
subtlety, however, the Calvinists detailed for that service, 
were posted not in the town-house square, but on the ram- 
parts and at the gates . 3 

A night of dreadful expectation was passed. The army 
of fifteen thousand mutineers remained encamped and bar- 
ricaded on the Mere, with guns loaded and artillery pointed. 
Fierce cries of “ Long live the beggars,” “ Down with the 
papists,” and other significant watchwords, were heard all 
night long, but no more serious outbreak occurred . 4 

During the whole of the following day, the Calvinists 


1 Bor, iii. i$y, sqq a Letter of Sir T. Gresham. Bor, ubi sup. 
3 Bor. 4 Bor, ubi sup. Iloofd, iii. 121, sqq. 
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remained in their encampment, the Catholics and the city 
guardsmen at their posts near the city hall The Prince was 
occupied in the council chamber from morning till night 
with the municipal authorities, the deputies of “ the religion, 
and the guild officers, in framing a new treaty of peace 
Towards evening fifteen articles were agreed upon, which 
were to be proposed forthwith to the insurgents, and in case 
of non acceptance to be enforced The arrangement pro 
vided that there should be no garrison , that the September 
contracts permitting the reformed worship at certain places 
within the city should be maintained that men of different 
parties should refrain from mutual insults , that the two 
governors, the Prince and Hoogstraaten, should keep the 
keys, that the city should be guarded b) both soldiers and 
citizens, without distinction of religious creed, that a band 
of four hundred cavalry and a small flotilla of vessels of war 
should be maintained for the defence of the place, and that 
the expenses to be incurred should be levied upon all 
classes, clerical and lay, Catholic and Reformed, without any 
exception 1 

It had been intended that the governors, accompanied by 
the magistrates, should forthwith proceed to the Mere, for the 
purpose of laying these terms before the insurgents Night 
had, however, already arrived, and it was understood that 
the ill temper of the Calvinists had rather increased than 
diminished, so that it was doubtful whether the arrangement 
would be accepted It was, therefore, necessary to await the 
issue of another day, rather than to provoke a night battle in 
the streets 2 

During the night the Prince laboured incessantly to pro 
vide against the dangers of the morrow The Calvinists had 
fiercely expressed their disinclination to any reasonable 
arrangement They had threatened, w ithout further pause, 
to plunder the religious houses and the mansions of all the 
w ealthy Catholics, and to dnve every papist out of town * 
They had summoned the Lutherans to join with them in 
their revolt, and menaced them, in case of refusal, with the 
same fate which awaited the Catholics 4 The Prince, who 
was himself a Lutheran not entirely free from the universal 
prejudice against the Calvinists, whose sect he afterwards 

1 Bor, in 158 1 Ibi / , m 158b. * Ibid * Ibid. 
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parties were excited, and eager for the fra) The fires of 
religious hatred burned fiercely in every breast Many 
malefactors and outlaws, who had found refuge m the course 
of recent events at Antwerp, were in the ranks of the Cal 
vmists, profaning a sacred cause, and inspiring a fanatical 
party with bloody resolutions Papists, once and for ever, 
were to be hunted down, even as they had been for years 
pursuing Reformers Let the men who had fed fat on the 
spoils of plundered Christians be dealt w ith in like fashion 
Let their homes be sacked, their bodies given to the dogs — • 
such were the cries uttered by thousands of armed men 
On the other hand, the Lutherans, as angry and as rich 
as the Catholics, saw in every Calvinist a murderer and a 
robber They thirsted after their blood, for the spirit of 
religious frenzy, the characteristic of the century, can with 
difficulty be comprehended in our colder and more sceptical 
age There was every probability that a bloody battle was 
to be fought that day in the streets of Antwerp — a general 
engagement, in the course of which, whoever might be the 
victors, the city was sure to be delivered over to fire, sack, 
and outrage Such would have been the result, according 
to the concurrent testimony of eyewitnesses, and contem- 
porary historians of every country and creed, but for the 
courage and wisdom of one man William of Orange knew 
what would be the consequence of a battle, pent up within 
the walls of Antwerp He foresaw the horrible havoc which 
was to be expected, the desolation which would be brought 
to every hearth in the city 44 Never were men so desperate 
and so willing to fight,” 1 said Sir Thomas Gresham, who had 
been expecting every hour his summons to share in the con 
flict If the Prince were unable that morning to avert the 
impending calamity, no other power, under heaven, could 
save Antwerp from destruction 

The articles prepared on the 14th had been alread) 
approved by those who represented the Catholic and Lu 
theran interests They were read earl) in the morning to 
the troops assembled on the square and at St Michael’s, 
and received with hearty cheers* It was now necessary 
that the Calvinists should accept them, or that the quarrel 

1 Letter m Burgon, 17th March 

2 Bor Letter of Sir T Gresham. 
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should be fought out at once. At ten o’clock, William of 
Orange, attended by his colleague Hoogstraaten, together 
with a committee of the municipal authorities, and followed 
by a hundred troopers, rode to the Mere. They wore red 
scarfs over their armour , 1 as symbols by which all those 
who had united to put down the insurrection were distin- 
guished. The fifteen thousand Calvinists, fierce and dis- 
orderly as ever, maintained a threatening aspect. Never- 
theless, the Prince was allowed to ride into (the midst of 
the square. The articles were then read aloud by' his 
command, after which, with great composure, he made a 
few observations. He pointed out that the arrangement 
offered them was founded upon the September concessions, 
that the right of worship was conceded, that the foreign 
garrison was forbidden, and that nothing further could be 
justly demanded or honourably admitted. He told them 
that a struggle upon their part would be hopeless, for the 

Catholics and Lutherans, who were all agreed as to the 

justice of the treaty, outnumbered them by nearly two to 
one. He, therefore, most earnestly and affectionately ad- 
jured them to testify their acceptance to the peace offered 

by repeating the words with which he should conclude. 
Then, with a firm voice, the Prince exclaimed, “ God save 
the King ! ” It was the last time that those words were 
ever heard from the lips of the man already proscribed by 
Philip. The crowd of Calvinists hesitated an instant, and 
then, unable to resist his tranquil influence, convinced by 
his reasonable language, they raised one tremendous shout of 
“ Vive le Roi ! ” 

The deed was done, the peace accepted, the dreadful 
battle averted, Antwerp saved. The deputies of the Cal- 
vinists now formally accepted and signed the articles. Kind 
words were exchanged among the various classes of fellow- 
citizens, who but an hour before had been thirsting for each 
other’s blood, the artillery and other weapons of war were 
restored to the arsenals, Calvinists, Lutherans, and Catholics, 
all laid down their arms, and the cityq by three o’clock, was 
entirely quiet. Fifty thousand armed men had been up, ac- 
cording to some estimates, yet, after three days of dreadful 


1 Bor. Letter of Sir T. Gresham. 
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expectation, not a single person had been injured, and the 
tumult was now appeased 1 

The Prince had, m truth, used the mutual animosity of 
Protestant sects to a good purpose , averting bloodshed by 
the very weapons with which the battle was to have been 
waged Gresham was nght, however, in his conjecture that 
the Regent and court would not “ take the business well” 
Margaret of Parma was incapable of comprehending such a 
mind as that of Orange, or of appreciating its efforts She 
was surrounded by unscrupulous and mercenary soldiers, 
who hailed the coming cml war as the most profitable of 
speculations “ Factotum Mansfeld, the Counts Aremberg 
and Meghem, the Duke of Aerschot, the sanguinary Noir 
carmes, were already counting their share m the coming 
confiscations In the internecine conflict approaching, there 
would be gold for the gathenng, even if no honourable laurels 
would wreath their swords “Meghem with his regiment 
is desolating the country,” wrote William of Orange to the 
Landgrave of Hesse, “ and reducing many people to poverty 
Aremberg is doing the same in Friesland They are only 
thinking how, under the pretext of religion, they may grind 
the poor Chnstians, and grow rich and pow erful upon their 
estates and their blood ’ 5 

The Seignior de Beauvoir wrote to the Duchess, claiming 
all the estates of Tholouse, and of his brother St Alde- 
gonde, as his reward for the Ostrawell victory, 5 while Noir 
carmes was at this very moment to commence at Valen 
ciennes that career of murder and spoliation which, con 
tinued at Mons a few years afterwards, was to load his name 
with infamy 

As a matter of course, therefore, Margaret of Parma 
denounced the terms by which Antwerp had been saved as a 
“novel and exorbitant capitulation,” and had no mten 
tion of signifying her approbation either to prince or 
magistrate 4 

I Bor, in 159 Hoofd, tv 121,122 Strada, vi 252,253 Archives 
et Correspondance, in 48 52, 58, 59 
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5 Correspondance de Philippe II , 1 546 
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Egmont and Aerschot before Valenciennes— Severity of Egmont — 
Capitulation of the city — Escape and capture of the ministers — Execu- 
tion of La Grange and De Bray — Horrible cruelty at Valenciennes — 
Effects of the reduction of Valenciennes — The Duchess at Antwerp — 
Armed invasion of the provinces decided upon in Spain — Appointment 
of Alva — Indignation of Margaret — Mission of De Billy — Pretended 
visit of Philip — Attempts of the Duchess to gain over Orange — Mission 
of Berty — Interview between Orange and Egmont at Willebroek — 
Orange’s letters to Philip, to Egmont, and to Horn — Orange departs 
from the Netherlands — Philip’s letter to Egmont. — Secret intelligence 
received by Orange — La Torre’s mission to Brederode — Brederode’s 
departure and death — Death of Berghen — Despair in the provinces — 
Great emigration — Cruelties practised upon those of the new religion — 
Edict of 24th May — Wrath of the King. 

V ALENCIENNES, whose fate depended so closely upon 
the issue of these various events, was now trembling to 
her fall. Noircarmes had been drawing the lines more and 
more closely about the city, and by a refinement of cruelty had 
compelled many Calvinists from Tournay to act as pioneers 
in the trenches against their own brethren in Valenciennes . 1 
After the defeat of Tholouse, and the consequent frustration 
of all Brederode’s arrangements to relieve the siege, the 
Duchess had sent a fresh summons to Valenciennes, together 
■with letters acquainting the citizens with the results of the 
Ostrawell battle. The intelligence was not believed. Egmon 4 - 
and Aerschot, however, to whom Margaret had entrusted this 
last mission to the beleaguered town, roundly rebuked the 
deputies who came to treat with them, for their insolence in 
daring to doubt the word of the Regent. The two seigniors 
had established themselves in the Chateau of Beusnage, at a 
league’s distance from Valenciennes. Here they received 
commissioners from the city, half of whom were Catholics 


1 Pasquier de la Barre MS., f. 9 2 - 
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appointed by the magistrates, half Calvinists deputed by the 
consistories These envoys were informed that the Duchess 
would pardon the city for its past offences, provided the gates 
should now be opened the garrison received, and a complete 
suppression of all religion except that of Rome acquiesced in 
without a murmur As nearly the whole population was of 
the Calvinist faith, these terms could hardly be thought 
fav ounble It was however, added, that fourteen days 
should.be allowed to the Reformers for the purpose of 
converting their property, and retiring from the country 1 

The deputies, after conferring with their constituents in 
the city, returned on the following day with counter pro 
positions, which were not more likely to find favour with the 
government They offered to accept the garrison, provided 
the soldiers should live at their own expense, without any 
tax to the citizens for their board, lodging, or pa) They 
claimed that all propert) which had been seized should be 
restored, all persons accused of treason liberated The) 
demanded the unconditional revocation of the edict b) 
which the city had been declared rebellious, together with a 
guarantee from the Knights of the Fleece and the state 
council that the terms of the proposed treaty should be 
stnctly observed 8 

As soon as these terms had been read to the two seig 
mors, the Duke of Aerschot burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter He protested that nothing could be more 
ludicrous than such propositions, worthy of a conqueror 
dictating a peace, thus offered by a city closely beleaguered, 
and entirel) at the mercy of the enern) The Duke’s hilarity 
was not shared by Egmont, who, on the contrary, fell into a 
furious passion He swore that the city should be burned 
about their ears, and that every one of the inhabitants should 
be put to the sword for the insolent language which they had 
thus dared to address to a most clement sovereign He 
ordered the trembling deputies instantly to return with this 
peremptory rejection of their terms, and with his command 
that the proposals of government should be accepted within 
4 three days delay 

The commissioners fell upon their knees at Egmont’s feet, 

* Pontns Pajen MS Valenciennes MS 
*■ * Pontus Pnyen MS 
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ututuetiutt-. {i* tore them. Kgtnont, however, as aired them 
that they •■.hould S><- *»*-* it into the city, brumti ham! and foot, 
sf they tiiii not iti'.tautly obt-v hi', orders. 'I'he deputies, 
therefore, with heavy hearts, were fain to return home with 
the. biller result to their negotiations. The terms were 
rejected, as a matter of course, hut the gloomy forebodings 
of tin- commissioner';, ns totln-ir own fate at the hands of their 
fellow citivens, were not fulfilled.* 

Instant measures were now taken to cannonade the city. 
Kgmont, at the hazard of his life, descended into the foss, to 
reconnoitre the works, ami to form an opinion as to the most 
eligible quarter at which to direct the batteries.* Having 
efinmumiealed the result of his investigations to Noircarmes, 
he returned to report all these proceedings to the Regent at 
Rrussyls. Certainly the Count had now separated himself 
far enough from William of Orange, and was manifesting an 
energy in the cause of tyranny which was suflidentlv un- 
scrupulous. Many people who had been deceived by his 
more generous demonstrations in former times, tried to per- 
suade themselves that he was acting a part. Noircarmes, 
however and no man was more competent to decide the 
question, — distinctly expressed his entire confidence in 
Kgmont s loyalty . 3 Margaret had responded warmly to his 
eulogies, had read with approbation secret letters from Eg- 
mont to Noircarmes, and had expressed the utmost respect 
and affection for “ the Count.” Egrnont had also lost no 
time in writing to Philip, informing him that he had selected 
the most eligible spot for battering down the obstinate city of 
Valenciennes, regretting that he could not have had the eight 
or ten military companies, now at his disposal, at an earlier 
day, in which case he should have been able to suppress 
many tumults, but congratulating his sovereign that the 
preachers were all fugitive, the reformed religion suppressed, 
and the people disarmed. He assured the King that he 

1 Pontus Fayen MS. Valenciennes MS. 2 Ibid. 

:l Correspondence de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 502. 
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would neglect no effort to pre\ ent art) renewal of the tumults, 
and expressed the hope that his Majesty would be satisfied 
with his conduct, notwithstanding the calumnies of which the 
times were full 1 

Noircarmes meanwhile had unmasked his batteries, and 
opened his fire exactly according to Egmont’s suggestions 2 
The artillery played first upon what was called the “White 
lower,” which happened to bear this ancient, rhyming 
inscription -5- 

“ When every man receives his own, 

And justice reigns for strong and w eak, 

Perfect shall be this tower of stone, 

And— 'all the dumb will learn to speak 3 

For some unknown reason, the rather insipid quatrain was 
tortured into a baleful prophecy It was considered very 
ominous that the battery should be first opened against this 
Sib) lime tower The chimes, too, which had been plajmg, 
nil through the siege, the music of Ma rot’s sacred songs, hap 
pened that morning to be sounding forth from ever) belfry 
the twent) second psalm “ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ? ’ 4 

It was Palm Sunday, 23rd of March The women and 
children were going mournfully about the streets, bearing 
green branches in their hinds, and pra)ing upon their knees, 
in every part of the cit) Despair and superstition had taken 
possession of citizens who up to that period had justified La 
Noue’s assertion, that none could endure a siege like 
Huguenots As soon as the cannonading began, the spirit 
of the inhabitants seemed to depart The ministers exhorted 
their flocks m vain as the tiles and chimneys began to topple 
into the streets, and the concussions of the artiller) were 
responded to b) the universal wailing of affrighted women 4 

Upon the very first da) after the unmasking of the batteries, 

1 Correspondance de Phil ppe II , 1 524. 

2 I ontus Payen MS Correspondance de Philippe II , 1 , ubt sup 

* “ Quand chacun sen satisfaict, 

Lt la justice regnera 
Ce boulev ard sera parfaict 

Et — la muette parlera.’ — J alcnctetttus MS 

* \ alenciennes MS 4 P ontus Payen MS 
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the city sent to Noircarmes, offering almost an unconditional 
surrender. Not the slightest breach had been effected — not 
the least danger of an assault existed — yet the citizens, who 
had earned the respect of their antagonists by the courageous 
manner in which they had sallied arid skirmished during the 
siege, now in despair at any hope of eventual succour, and 
completely demoralized by the course of recent events out- 
side their walls, surrendered ignominiously,and at discretion . 1 
The only stipulation agreed to by Noircarmes,was, that the 
city should not be sacked, and that the lives of the inhabi- 
tants should be spared . 2 

This pledge was, however, only made to be broken. 
Noircarmes entered the city and closed the gates. All the 
richest citizens, who of course were deemed the most 
criminal, were instantly arrested. The soldiers, although 
not permitted formally to sack the city, were quartered upon 
the inhabitants, whom they robbed and murdered, according 
to the testimony of a Catholic citizen, almost at their 
pleasure . 3 

Michael Herlin, a very wealthy and distinguished burgher, 
was arrested upon the first day. The two ministers, Guido 
de Bray and Peregrine de la Grange, together with the son 
of Herlin, effected their escape by the water-gate. Having 
taken refuge in a tavern at Saint Arnaud, they were observed, 
as they sat at supper, by a peasant, who forthwith ran off to 
the mayor of the borough with the intelligence that some 
individuals, who looked like fugitives, had arrived at Saint 
Arnaud. One of them, said the informer, was richly dressed, 
and wore a gold-hilted sword with velvet scabbard. By 
the description, the mayor recognized Herlin the younger, 
and suspected his companions. They were all arrested, and 
sent to Noircarmes. The two Herlins, father and son, were 
immediately beheaded . 4 Guido de Bray and Peregrine de 
la Grange were loaded with chains, and thrown into a filthy 
dungeon, previously to their being hanged . 5 Here they were 
visited by the Countess de Roeulx, who was curious to see 
how the Calvinists sustained themselves in their martyrdom. 

' Pontus Payen MS. Valenciennes MS. Bor, iii. 142. 

2 Bor, iii. 142. Iloofd, iv. 129 (to). 

3 Valenciennes MS. 4 Pontus Payen MS. 

6 Brandt, Reformatie, i. 44S, 449. 
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She asked them hov. they could sleep, eat, or drink, when 
covered with such heavy fetters “The cause, and tny good 
conscience,” answ ered De Bray, “ make me eat, drink, and 
sleep better than those who are doing me wrong These 
shackles are more honourable to me than golden rings and 
chains They are more useful to me, and as I hear their 
clank, methmks I hear the music of sweet voices and the 
tinkling of lutes ” 1 

This exultation never deserted these courageous enthu 
siasts They received their condemnation to death “ as if it 
had been an invitation to a marriage feast ” 3 The) en 
couraged the friends who crowded their path to the scaffold 
with exhortations to remain true in the Reformed faith La 
Grange, standing upon the ladder, proclaimed with a loud 
voice, that he was slain for having preached the pure word 
of God to a Christian people in a Christian land De Bray, 
under the same gibbet, testified stoutly that he too, had com 
nutted that offence alone He warned his friends to obey 
the magistrates, and all others m authority, except m matters 
of conscience , to abstain from sedition, but to obey the will 
of God The executioner threw him from the ladder while 
he was jet speaking So ended the lives of two eloquent, 
learned, and highly gifted divines * 

Many hundreds of victims w ere sacrificed in the unfortunate 
city “ There were a great man) other citizens strangled or 
beheaded,” says an aristocratic Catholic historian of the time, 
“but the) w ere mostlypersonages of little quality, whose names 
are quite unknown to me ”* The franchises of the city were 
all revoked There was a prodigious amount of property 
confiscated to the benefit of Noircarmes and the rest of the 
“Seven Sleepers” Many Calvinists were burned, others 
were hanged “ For tuo whole years" says another Catholic, 
who was a citizen of Valenciennes at the time, “ there was 
scarcely a iteek tn which several cttizens u ere not executed, and 

1 Brandt, Reformatie, 1 448, 449 Hist des Mart , f 66 r, 662, 
apiid Brandt 

* **Fn scftrcJ-ten stch soo blq moedefyb tot stencci sis of ix ter 
bmdoft gingen ” — Brandt, uh sup 

* Brandt Hist des Martyrs, ubi sup 

4 Pontus Pajen MS — “ Beaucoup d’autres bourgeois 
pared traictement, qui estoient personnages ■* 

incognus ’ 
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often a great number mere despatched at a lime. All this 
gave so miii'li alarm to the good and innocent, that many 
quitted tin: city as fast as they could,” * If the good and 
innocent happ-mcd to he rich, they might he sure that Noir- 
carmes would deem that a crime for which no goodness and 
innocence could atone. 

Upon the fate of Valenciennes had depended, as if by 
common agreement, the whole destiny of the nnti-Catholic 
party. “ People had learned at last,” says another Walloon, 
'‘that the King had long arms, and that he hndSiot been en- 
listing soldiers to string beads. So they drew in their horns 
and their evil tempers, meaning to put them forth again, 
should the government not succeed at the siege of Valen- 
ciennes.”''' The government had succeeded, however, and 
the consternation was extreme, the general submission imme- 
diate and even abject. “The capture of Valenciennes,” 
wrote Noircarmcs to Gran voile, “ has worked a miracle. The 
other cities all come forth to meet me, putting the rope 
around their own necks.”' 1 No opposition was offered any- 
where. Tournny had been crushed ; Valenciennes, Bois le 
Due, and all other important places, accepted their garrisons 
without a murmur. Even Antwerp had made its last struggle, 
and ns soon as the back of Orange was turned, knelt down 
in the dust to receive its bridle. The .Prince had been able, 
by his courage and wisdom, to avert a sanguinary* conflict 
within its walls, but his persona! presence alone could 
guarantee anything like religious liberty for the inhabitants, 
now that the rest of the country was subdued. On the 26th 
April, sixteen companies of infantry, under Count Mansfeld, 
entered the gates. 1 3 On the aSth the Duchess made a 
visit to the city, where she was received with respect, but 
where her eyes were shocked by that which she termed the 
“abominable, sad, and hideous spectacle of the desolated 
churches.” 5 

To the eyes of all who loved their fatherland and their 
race, the sight of a desolate country, with its ancient charters 
superseded by brute force, its industrious population swarm- 

1 Valenciennes MS. - Renom cle France MS., i. 35 , 37- 

• 1 Gachard, Preface to Guillaume le Tacit., ii. clxi., note 2. 

* Gachard, Preface, etc., Ixxxix. 

3 Correspondnnce de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 3S3-3S6. 
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ing from the land in droves, as if the pestilence were raging, 
with gibbets and scaffolds erected in every village, and with 
a sickening and universal apprehension of still darker 
disasters to follow, was a spectacle still more sad, hideous, 
and abominable 

For it was now decided that the Duke of Alva, at the head 
of a Spanish army, should forthwith take his departure for the 
Netherlands A land alreadj subjugated was to be crushed, 
and every vestige of its ancient liberties destroyed The 
conquered provinces once the abode of municipal liberty, 
of science, art, and literature, and blessed with an unex 
ampled mercantile and manufacturing prosperity, were to be 
placed in absolute subjection to the cabinet council at 
Madrid A dull and malignant bigot, assisted by a few 
Spanish grandees, and residing at the other extremity of 
Europe, was thenceforth to exercise despotic authority over 
countries which for centuries had enjoyed a local admimstra 
tion, and a system nearly approaching to complete self 
government Such was the policy devised by Granvelle and 
Spvnosa, 1 which the Duke of Alva, upon the 15th Apnl, had 
left Madrid to enforce 

It was very natural that Margaret of Parma should be 
indignant at being thus superseded She considered her 
self as having acquired much credit by the manner in which 
the latter insurrectional) movements had been suppressed, 
so soon as Philip, after his endless tergiversations, had 
supplied her with arms and money Therefore she wrote 
in a tone of great asperity to her brother, expressing her 
discontent She had always been trammelled in her action, 
she said, b> his restrictions upon her authority She com 
plained that he had no regard for her reputation or her peace 
of mind Notwithstanding all impediments and dangers, 
she had at last settled the countr), and now another person 
was to reap the honour* -i* — ' J *'- f - J 

Bill) to Spain, for the pu 
tions to bus Majesty upot 
Duke of Alva to the N< 

Spanish arm) * 

1 Confessions of Del Rio 

3 Correspon dance de Philippe II , 1 523 

3 PontusPayen MS Correspoudance de Philippe tr «• 6 
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Margaret pint:!! nothing, however, by her letters and her 
envoy, ;ave a round rebuke from Philip, who was not accus- 
tomed to brook the language of remonstrance, even from his 
sister. His purpose was fixed. .Absolute submission was 
now to be rendered by all. “ He was highly astonished and 
dissatisfied,” he said, "that she should dare to write to him 
with so much passion, and in so resolute a manner. If she 
received no other recompense, save the glorv of having 
restored the service of Hod, she ought to express her grati- 
tude to the King for having given her the opportunity of so 
doing." 1 

The affectation of clement intentions was still maintained, 
together with the empty pretence of the royal visit. Alva 
and his army were coining merely to prepare the way for the 
King, who still represented himself as “debonair and gentle, 
slow to anger, and averse from bloodshed.” Superficial 
people believed that the King was really coming, and hoped 
wonders from his advent. The Duchess knew better. The 
Pope never believed in it, Granvelle never believed in it, the 
Prince of Orange never believed in it, Councillor d’Assonle- 
villc never believed in it. “ His Majesty,” says the Walloon 
historian, who wrote from Assonlevilkfs papers, “ had many 
imperative reasons for not coming. He was fond of quiet, 
he was a great negotiator, distinguished for phlegm and 
modesty, disinclined to long journeys, particularly to sea 
voyages, which were very painful to him. Moreover, he was 
then building his Escorial with so much taste and affection 
that it was impossible for him to leave home .” 2 These 
excellent reasons sufficed to detain the monarch, in whose 
place a general was appointed, who, it must be confessed, 
was neither phlegmatic nor modest, and whose energies were 
quite equal to the work required. There had in truth never 
been anything in the King’s project of visiting the Nether- 
lands but pretence . 3 

On the other hand, the work of Orange for the time was 
finished. He had saved Antwerp, he had done his best to 
maintain the liberties of the country, the rights of conscience, 
and the royal authority, so far as they were compatible with 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II.', i. 540. 

2 Renoni de France, MS., i. 29. 

3 “Nihil profectionis inerat, prater speciem,” says Strada, vi. 2S0. 
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each other The alternatn e had now been distinctly forced 
upon every man, either to promise blind obedience, or to 
accept the position of a rebel William of Orange had thus 
become a rebel He had been requested to sign the new 
oath, greedily taken by the Mansfields, the Berhymonts, the 
Aerschots, and the Egmonts, to obey every order which he 
might recei\e, against e\ery person and in every place, with 
out restriction or limitation , 1 and he had distinctly and 
repeatedly declined the demand He had again and again 
insisted upon resigning all his offices The Duchess, more 
and more anxious to gain over such an influential personage 
to the cause of tyranny, had been most importunate in her 
requisitions “ A man with so noble a heart,” she wrote to 
the Prince, “and with a descent from such illustrious and 
loyal ancestors, can surely not forget his duties to his Majesty 
and the country ” 4 

\\ illiam of Orange knew his duty to both better than the 
Duchess could understand He answered this fresh sum 
mons by reminding her that he had uniformly refused the 
new and extraordinary pledge required of him He had 
been true to his old oaths, and therefore no fresh pledge was 
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now determined, by the advice of the. state council, to send 
Secretary Berty, provided with an ample letter of instructions, 
upon a special mission to the Prince at Antwerp. That re- 
spectable functionary performed his task with credit, going 
through the usual formalities, and adducing the threadbare 
arguments in favour of the unlimited oath, with much adroit- 
ness and decorum. He mildly pointed out the impropriety 
of laying down such responsible posts as those which the 
Prince now occupied at such a juncture. He alluded to 
the distress which the step must occasion to the debonair 
, sovereign. 

William of Orange became somewhat impatient under the 
official lecture of this secretary to the privy council, a mere 
man of sealing-wax and protocols. The slender stock of 
platitudes with which he had come provided was soon ex- 
hausted. His arguments shrivelled at once in the scorn 
with which the Prince received them. The great statesman, 
who, it was hoped, would be entrapped to ruin, dishonour, 
and death by such very feeble artifices, asked indignantly 
whether it were really expected that he should acknowledge 
himself perjured to his old obligations by now signing new 
ones ; that he should disgrace himself by an unlimited pledge 
which might require him to break his oaths to the provincial 
statutes and to the Emperor ; that he should consent to ad- 
minister the religious edicts which he abhorred ; that he 
should act as executioner of Christians on account of their 
religious opinions, an office against which his soul revolted ; 
that he should bind himself by an unlimited promise which 
might require him to put his own wife to death, because she 
was a Lutheran ? Moreover, was it to be supposed that he 
would obey without restriction any orders issued to him in 
his Majesty’s name, when the King’s representative might be 
a person whose supremacy it ill became one of his race to 
acknowledge? Was William of Orange to receive absolute 
commands from the Duke of Alva ? Having mentioned that 
name with indignation, the Trince became silent . 1 

. It was very obvious that no impression was to be made 
upon the man by formalists. Poor Berty returned to his 
green board in the council-room with his proces verbal of the 

1 Strndn, vi. 265-268. Hoofd, iv. 130. Corresp. de Guillaume le 
Tacit., ii. 354, 355-369> 370 , 39I-4I7. 
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conference Before he took his leave, however, he prevailed 
' ^ ne Duke of Aerschot, 

WilleBroek, a village 

midway between Antwerp and Brussels, m the first week of 
Apnl The Duke of Aerschot was prevented from attending, 
but Mansfeld and Egmont — accompanied by the faithful 
Berty, to make another proces verbal — duly made their ap 
pearanbe 1 2 3 ffhe Prince had never felt much sympathy with 
Mansfeld, but a tender and honest friendship had always 
existed between himself and Egmont, notwithstanding the 
difference of their characters, the incessant artifices employed 
by the Spanish court to separate them, and the impassable 
chasm which now existed between their respective positions 
towards the government 

The same commonplaces of argument and rhetoric were 
now discussed between Orange and the other three person 
ages, the Prince distinctly stating, in conclusion, that he 
considered himself as discharged from all his offices, and 
that he was about to leave the Netherlands for Germany 
The interview, had it been confined to such formal conver 
sation, would have but little histone interest Egmont s 
choice had been made Several months before he had sig 
nified his determination to hold those for enemies who 
should cease to conduct themselves as faithful vassals, de 
dared himself to be without fear that the country was to be 
placed in the hands of Spaniards, and disavowed all inten 
tion, m any case w hatever, of taking arms against the King J 
His subsequent course, as we have seen, had been entirely 
in conformity with these solemn declarations Neverthe 
less, the Pnnce, to whom they had been made, thought it 
still possible to withdraw his fnend from the precipice upon 
which he stood, and to save him from his impending fate. 
His love for Egmont had, in his own noble and pathetic 
language, “struck its roots too deeply into his heart" to 
permit him, in this their parting interview, to neglect a last 

1 Strada, 268 

s Correspond ance de Guillaume le Tacit, 11 416418 The proces. 
setbal made by Bert) upon this occasion has been losL Gachard, note, 
p. 417 Guillaume le Tacit , 11 Compare Strada, \ ■ 

3 Gachard, Preface to \o 1 u. Guillaume le ' r 
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effort, i:vcn if this solemn warning were destined to be dis- 
regarded. 

By any reasonable construction of history, Philip was an 
unscrupulous usurper, who was attempting to convert him- 
self from a Duke of Hrabant and a Count of Holland into 
an absolute king. It was William who was maintaining, 
Philip who was destroying ; and the monarch who was thus 
blasting the happiness of the provinces, and about to deci- 
mate their population, was by the same process to ‘under- 
mine his own power for ever, and to divest himself of his 
richest inheritance. Could a vision, like that imagined by 
the immortal dramatist for another tyrant and murderer, 
have revealed the future to Philip, lie, too, might have 
beheld his victim, not crowned himself, but pointing to a 
line of kings, even to some who two-fold balls and treble 
see ft res carried, and smiling on them for his. But such 
considerations as these had no effect upon the Prince of 
Orange. He knew himself already proscribed, and he 
knew that the secret condemnation had extended to Egmont 
also. He was anxious that his friend should prefer the pri- 
vations of exile, with the chance of becoming the champion 
of a struggling country, to the wretched fate towards which 
v his blind confidence was leading him. Even then it seemed 
possible that the brave soldier, who had been recently defil- 
ing his sword in the cause of tyranny, might become mind- 
ful of his brighter and earlier fame. Had Egmont been as 
true to his native land as, until “ the long divorce of steel 
fell on him,” he was faithful to Philip, he might yet have 
earned brighter laurels than those gained at St. Quentin and 
Gravelingen. Was he doomed to fall, he might find a 
glorious death upon freedom’s battle-field, in place of that 
darker departure then so near him, which the prophetic lan- 
guage of Orange depicted, but which he was too sanguine to 
fear. He spoke with confidence of the royal clemency. 
“Alas, Egmont,” answered the Prince, “the King’s clemency, 
of which you boast, will destroy you. Would that I might 
be deceived, but I foresee too clearly that you are to be the 
bridge which the Spaniards will destroy so soon as they have 
passed over it to invade our country .” 1 With these last, 
solemn words he concluded his appeal to awaken the Count 
1 Strada, vi. 2S6. Compare Bentivoglio, iii. 55. 
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from his fatal security Then, as if persuaded that he 
was looking upon Ins friend for the last time, William of 
Orange threw his arms around Egmont, and held him for 
a moment in a close embrace. Tears fell from the ejes 
of both at this parting moment — and then the brief scene 
of simple and lofty pathos terminated— Egmont and Orange 
separated from each other, never to meet again on earth 1 * 

A few da>s afterwards, Orange addressed a letter to Philip, 
once more reigning all his offices, and announcing his inten- 
tion of departing from the Netherlands for Germany He 
added, that he should be always ready to place himself and 
his property at the Kings orders m ever) thing which he 
believed conducive to the true service of his Majesty 3 The 
Prince had already received a remarkable warning from old 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, who had not forgotten the in 
sidious manner m which his own memorable captivity had 
been brought about by the arts of Granvelle and of Aha 
"Let them not smear jour mouths with hone)," said the 
Landgrave "If the three seigniors, of whom the Duchess 
Margaret has had so much to say, are invited to court 
by Aha, under pretext of friendly consultation, let them 
be wary, and think twice ere they accept I know the 
Duke of Aha and the Spaniards, and how the> dealt with 
me ” * 

'I he Prince, before he departed, took a final leav e of Horn 
and Egmont, by letters, which, as if aware of the monu 
mental character the) were to assume for posterity, he drew 
up in Latin 4 He desired, now that he was turning his back 

1 Strada, M 2S6 Compare Bentivogho, 111 55 Hoofd alludes to a 
rumour, according to which Egmont said to Orange at parting, “Adieu, 
landless Prince 1 ’ and was answered by his friend with “Adieu, head 
less Co ■ 

goedt, 
been of 

an in\ention Hoofd observes that the whole conversation was reported 
bj a person whom the Calvinists had concealed m the chimney of the 
apartment where the interview took place It would be difficult to 
believe in such epigrams even bad the historian himself been m the 
chimney He, however, only gives the anecdote as a rumour, which he 
docs not himself believe “ Tvvelk »k nochtans met zoo zeeker houde,” 
etc — H ofd, A Teterl Hist , lv 131 

* \rchives et Correspondance, m 64, 65 

s Ibid , m 42 * Ibid , 
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upon the country, that those two nobles who had refused to 
imitate, and had advised against his course, should remember 
that he was acting deliberately, conscientiously, and in pur- 
suance of a long-settled plan. 

To Count Horn he declared himself unable to connive 
longer at the sins daily committed against the country and 
his own conscience. He assured him that the government 
had been accustoming the country to«panniers, in order that 
it might now' accept patiently the saddle and,., bridle. For 
himself, he said, his back was not strong enough for the 
weight already imposed upon it, and he preferred to endure 
any calamity which might happen to him in exile, rather 
than be compelled by those whom they had all con- 
demned to acquiesce in the object so long and steadily 
pursued. 1 

He reminded Egmont, who had been urging him by letter 
to remain, that his resolution had been deliberately taken, 
and long since communicated to his friends. He could not, 
in conscience, take the oath required, nor would he, now that 
all eyes were turned upon him, remain in the land, the only 
recusant. He preferred to encounter all that could happen, 
rather than attempt to please others by the sacrifice of liberty, 
of his fatherland, of his own conscience. “I hope, there- 
fore,” said he to Egmont in conclusion, “that you, after 
weighing my reasons, will not disapprove my departure. 
The rest I leave to God, who will dispose of all as may most 
conduce to the glory of his name. For yourself, I pray you 
to believe that you have no more sincere friend than I am. 
My love for you has struck such deep root into my heart, that 
it can be lessened by no distance of time or place, and I pray 
you in return to maintain the same feelings towards me which 
you have always cherished." 2 

The Prince had left Antwerp upon the nth April, and had 
written these letters from Breda, upon the 13th of the same 
month. Upon the 22nd he took his departure for Dillen- 
burg, the ancestral seat of his family in Germany, by the way 
of Grave and Cleves. 3 

It was not to be supposed that this parting message would 
influence Egmont’s decision with regard to his own rnove- 

1 Archives et Correspondance, iii. 69-73. 

2 Ibid. 


3 lldd., iii. 73, 74. 
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ments, when his determination had not been shaken at his 
memorable interview with the Prince The Count’s fate was 
sealed Had he not been praised by Noircarmes , had he 
not earned the hypocritical commendations of Duchess Mar 
garet , nay more, had he not just received a most affectionate 
letter of thanks and approbation from the King of Spain 
himself 3 This letter, one of the most striking monuments 
of Philip’s cold blooded perfidy, was dated the 26th of March 
“ I am* pleased, my cousin,” wrote the monarch to Egmont, 
“that you have taken the new oath, not that I considered tt 
at all necessary so fir as regards yourself, but for the example 
which you have thus given to others, and which I hope they 
will all follow I have received not less pleasure in hearing 
of the excellent manner in which you are doing jour duty, 
the assistance you are rendering, and the offers which you 
are making to my sister, for which I thank you, and request 
you to continue in the same course ”* 

The words were written b) the royal hand which had 
already signed the death-warrant of the man to whom they 
were addressed Alva, who came provided with full powers 
to carry out the great scheme resolved upon, unrestrained by 
provincial laws or by the statutes of the Golden Fleece, had 
left Madrid to embark at Carthagena, at the very moment 
when Egmont was reading the royal letter 2 “The Spanish 
honey,” to use once more old Landgrave Philip’s homel> 
metaphor, had done its work, and the unfortunate victim was 
already entrapped 

Count Horn remained in gloomy silence in his lair at 
Weert, awaiting the hunters of men, already on their wa) 
It seemed inconceivable that he, too, who knew himself sus 
pected and disliked, should have thus blinded himself to his 
position It will be seen, however, that the same perfidy 
was to be employed to ensnare him which proved so success 
ful with Egmont 

As for the Prince himself, he did not move too soon Not 
long after his arrival in Germany, Vandenesse, the Kings 
pnvate secretary, but Orange’s secret agent, wrote him word 
that he had read letters from the King to Alva, in which the 
Duke was instructed to “arrest the Prince as soon as he 
1 Foppens, Supplement, 11 544 
' Correspondance de 1 hilippe II , t. 528, 15th Apnl, 1567 
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could lay hands upon him, and not to let his trial last more 
than twenty-four hours.” ’ 

Brederode had remained at Viane, and afterwards at 
Amsterdam, since the ill-starred expedition of Tholouse, 
which he had organized, but at which he had not assisted, 
lie had given much annoyance to the magistracy of Amster- 
dam, and to all respectable persons, Calvinist or Catholic. 
He made much mischief, but excited no hopes in the 
minds of reformers. He was ever surrounded, by a -host of 
pot companions, swaggering nobles disguised as sailors, 
bankrupt tradesmen, fugitives and outlaws of every descrip- 
tion, excellent people to drink the beggars’ health and to 
bawl the beggars’ songs, but quite unfit for any serious enter- 
prise.' People of substance were wary of him, for they had 
no confidence in his capacity, and were afraid of his frequent 
demands for contributions to the patriotic cause. He spent 
his time in the pleasure gardens, shooting at the mark with 
arquebus or crossbow, drinking with his comrades, and 
shrieking “ Vivent les gueux.” s 

The Regent, determined to dislodge him, had sent Secre- 
tary La Torre to him in March, with instructions that if 
Brederode refused to leave Amsterdam, the magistracy were 
to call for assistance upon Count Meghem, who had a regi- 
ment at Utrecht . 1 This clause made it impossible for La 
Torre to exhibit his instructions to Brederode. Upon his 
refusal, that personage, although he knew the secretary as 

1 This appears in a document, never yet published, in the Royal 
Archives at Dresden. It is a report drawn up by Captain von Berlepsch, 
of an interview held with the Prince of Orange, to whom he had been 
deputed by the Elector Augustus of Saxony. It is to be remarked, 
moreover, that Augustus at this period (November, 1567)1 declined re- 
ceiving the Prince at Dresden, while professing the greatest interest in 
his welfare ! — Unpublished letter fiom Elector Augustus to Prince W. 
of Orange, 10th Nov., 1567, in Dresden Archives. “ So hatte auch des 
Konnings Vortrauter Kemmerling Signor Vandenes auch in grosser 
geheim warnen laszen dasz ehr hette aufs Konnings tische briefe gesehen 
ahn Herfzogen von Alba, darin bewohlen, s. fg. nachzutrachten und 
wan man ihn bekeme, seinen procesz nicht uber 24 Stunden zuvorlen- 
gern.” — Bericht von Hauptm. v. Berlepsch. 

- Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 434, 454- Tor, iii. 161. 
Iloofd, v. 127. 

3 Il,id ' 

i Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 439, 440 Bor, ii. 161, 
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well as he knew his own father, cooil) informed him that he 
knew nothing about him , that he did not consider him as 
respectable a person as he pretended to be , that he did not 
believe a word of his having any commission from the 
Duchess, and that he should therefore take no notice what 
ever of his demands La Torre answered meekly, that he 
was not so presumptuous, nor so destitute of sense, as to put 
himself lntocompansonwithagentleman of Count Brederode s 
quality* but tfiat as he had served as secretary to the privy 
council for twenty three years, he had thought that he might 
be believed upon his word Hereupon La Torre drew up a 
formal protest, and Brederode drew up another La Torre 
made a proces verbal of their interview, while Brederode 
stormed like a madman, and abused the Duchess for a 
capricious and unreasonable tyrant He ended by imprison 
ing La Torre for a day or two, and seizing his papers By 
a singular coincidence these events took place on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th of March, 1 the very days of the great Antwerp 
tumult The manner in which the Prince of Orange had 
been dealing w ith forty or fifty thousand armed men, anxious 
to cut each others’ throats, while Brederode was thus occu 
pied in browbeating a pragmatical but decent old secretary, 
illustrated the difference in calibre of the two men 

This was the Count s last exploit He remained at Am 
sterdam some weeks longer, but the events which succeeded 
changed the Hector into a faithful vassal Before the 1 2th 
of April, he wrote to £gmont begging his intercession with 
Margaret of Parma, and offering carte blanche ’ as to 
terms if he might only be allowed to make hts peace with 
government 3 It was, however, somewhat late in the day for 
the “great oeggar’ to make his submission No terms were 
accorded him, but he was allowed by the Duchess to enjoy 
his revenues provisional!), subject to the Kings pleasure 
Upon the 25th April, he entertained a select circle of friends 
at his hotel in Amsterdam and then embarked at midnight 
for Embden A numerous procession of his adherents 
escorted him to the ship bearing lighted torches, and singing 

* Correspontlance tie Guillaume le Tacit , u 444 414. 

* * 1 ' ' Brederode ha suplicado de ser y 

Monsieur d Egmont carta blanca.* — MS r e 

Btbl Je Bourg 
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bacchanalian songs. He died within a year afterwards, of 
disappointment and hard drinking, at Castle Hardenberg, in 
Germany, after all his fretting and fury, and notwithstanding 
his vehement protestations to die a poor soldier at the feet 
of Louis Nassau . 1 

That “ good chevalier and good Christian,” as his brother 
affectionately called him, was in Germany, girding himself 
for the manly work which Providence had destined' him to 
perform. The life of Brederode, who had epgaged in the 
early struggle, perhaps from the frivolous expectation of hear- 
ing himself called Count of Holland, as his ancestors had 
been, had contributed nothing to the cause of freedom, nor 
did his death occasion regret. His disorderly band of fol- 
lowers dispersed in every direction upon the departure of 
their chief. A vessel in which Batenburg, Galaina, and 
other nobles, with their men-at-arms, were escaping towards 
a German port, was carried into Harlingen, while those gentle- 
men, overpowered by sleep and wassail, were unaware of 
their danger, and delivered over to Count Meghem, by the 
treachery of their pilot. The soldiers were immediately 
hanged. The noblemen were reserved to grace the first 
great scaffold which Alva was to erect upon the horse-market 
in Brussels . 2 

The confederacy was entirely broken to pieces. Of the 
chieftains to whom the people had been accustomed to look 
for support and encouragement, some had rallied to the 
government, some were in exile, some were in prison. Mon- 
tigny, closely watched in 6 Spain, was virtually a captive, pining 
for the young bride to whom he had been wedded amid 
such brilliant festivities but a few months before his depar- 
ture, and for the child which was never to look upon its 
father’s face . 3 His colleague, Marquis Berghen, more for- 
tunate, was already dead. The excellent Viglius seized the 
opportunity to put in a good word for Noircarmes, who had 
been grinding Tournay in the dust and butchering the 
inhabitants of Valenciennes. “ We have heard of Berghen’s 

1 Bor, iii. 16S. Hoofd, iv. 135. Vit. Vigilii, 51. — Compare Bor, 
Iloofd, ubi sup. 

2 Pontiis Payen MS. 

n The child was baptized at Tournay on the 1st December, 15 66.— 
Pasquier dc la Barre MS., f. 73. 
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death,” wrote the President to his faithful Joachim “The 
Lord of Noircarmes, who has been his substitute in the 
governorship of Hainault, has given a specimen of what he 
can do Although I have no private intimacy with that 
nobleman, I cannot help embracing him with all my bene 
volence Therefore, oh my Hopper, pray do your best to 
have him appointed governor” 1 

\\ ith the departure of Orange, a total eclipse seemed to 
come over tjie Netherlands The country was absolutely 
helpless, the popular heart cold with apprehension Ail 
persons at all implicated in the late troubles, or suspected of 
heresy, fled from their homes Fugitn e soldiers were hunted 
into rivers, cut to pieces in the fields, hanged, burned, or 
drowned, like dogs, without quarter, and without remorse 
The most industrious and valuable part of the population 
left the land in droves The tide swept outwards with such 
rapidity that the Netherlands seemed fast becoming the 
desolate waste which they had been before the Christian era 
Throughout the country, those Reformers who were unable 
to effect their escape betook themselv es to their old lurking 
places The new religion was banished from all the cities, 
every conventicle was broken up by armed men, the preachers 
and leading members were hanged, their disciples beaten 
with rods, reduced to beggary, or imprisoned, even if they 
sometimes escaped the scaffold An incredible number, 
however, were executed for religious causes Hardly a 
village so small, says the Antwerp chronicler, but that it 
could furnish one, two, or three hundred victims to the exe 
cutioner 1 The new churches were levelled to the ground 
and out of their timbers gallows were constructed 3 It was 
thought an ingenious pleasantry to hang the Reformers upon 
the beams under which they had hoped to worship God 
1 he property of the fugitives was confiscated. The beggs^r 
in name became beggars in reality Many who felt obLr“~ 
to remain, and who loved their possessions better than 
creed, were suddenly converted into the most aeaJoc? * 
Catholics Persons who had for years not gore to 
never omitted now their daily and n*ghtly visits 2 ? ^ 


’ Foppens Supplement, il 552. 

* De la Barre MS , 96 HoofJ rr jjt 


* Me*ere=-£-^ 
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churches.' Persons who had never spoken to an eccle- 
siastic but with contumely, now could not eat their dinners 
without one at their table. 2 Many who were suspected of 
having participated in Calvinistic rites, were foremost and 
loudest in putting down and denouncing all forms and shows 
of the reformation. The country was as completely “paci- 
fied,” to use the conqueror’s expression, as Gaul had been by 
Gesar. 

The Regent issued a fresh edict upon the i?4th May, to 
refresh the memories of those who might have forgotten 
previous statutes, -which were, however, not calculated to 
make men oblivious. By this new proclamation, all minis- 
ters and teachers w r ere sentenced to the gallows. All persons 
who had suffered their houses to be used for religious purposes 
were sentenced to the gallows. All parents or masters whose 
children or servants had attended such meetings were sen- 
tenced to the gallows, while the children and servants were 
only to be beaten with rods. Ail people who sang hymns at 
the burial of their relations were sentenced to the gallows. 
Parents who allowed their newly-born children to be baptized 
by other hands than those of the Catholic priest were sen- 
tenced to the gallows. The same punishment was denounced 
against the persons who should christen the child or act as its 
sponsors. Schoolmasters who should teach any error or false 
doctrine were likewise to be punished with death. Those 
who infringed the statutes against the buying and selling of 
religious books and songs were to receive the same doom, 
after the first offence. All sneers or insults against priests 
and ecclesiastics were also made capital crimes. Vagabonds, 
fugitives, apostates, runaway monks, were ordered forthwith 
to depart from every city on pain of death. In all cases 
■confiscation of the whole property of the criminal was added 
to the hanging. 3 

This edict, says a contemporary historian, increased the 
fear of those professing the new religion to such an extent 
that they left the country “in great heaps.” 4 It became 
necessary, therefore, to issue a subsequent proclamation 
forbidding all persons, whether foreigners or natives, to 
leave the land or to send away their property, and prohibiting 

1 Bor, iii. 174. 2 Ibid. 

3 The edict is published in Bor, iii. 170, 17 1. 4 lin'd., 171. 
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all shipmasters, waggoners, and other agents of travel, from 
assisting in the flight of such fugitives, all upon pain of 
death 1 

Yet mil it be credited that the edict of 24th May, the 
provisions of which have just been sketched, actually ex 
cited the wrath of Philip on account of their clemency ? He 
wrote to the Duchess, expressing the pain and dissatisfaction 
which he felt, that an edict so indecent, so illegal, so contrary 
to the * Chri Jtian religion, should have been published 
Nothing, he said, could offend or distress him more deeply, 
than any outrage whatever, even the slightest one offered to 
God and to His Roman Catholic Church He therefore 
commanded his sister instantly to revoke the edict a One 
might almost imagine from reading the Kings letter that 
Philip was at last appalled at the horrors committed in his 
name Alas, he was only indignant that heretics had been 
suffered to hang who ought to have been burned, and that a 
few narrow and almost impossible loopholes had been left, 
through which those who had offended might effect their 
escape 

And thus, while the country is paralyzed with present and 
expecl 
arm> 
upon 

'of Or 0 

disaster and of bloodshed, battles, sieges, executions, deeds of 
unfaltering but valiant tyranny, of superhuman and successful 
resistance, of heroic self sacrifice, fanatical courage and insane 
crueltj, both in the cause of the Wrong and the Right, will 
be revealed in awful succession — a spectacle of human 
energy, human suffering, and human strength to suffer, such 
as has not often been displayed upon the stage of the worlds 
events 

1 Bor, m 175 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II , 1 5 3 o 552 
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numtained. 1 It: nsMtred the Regent that he should be go- 
verned by h'-r ndvire, nnd ns she had made all needful pre- 
parations to rc'vtve him in /.eland, that it would be in /eland 
In- should arrived 

The same two men among Philip’s advisers were prominent 
ns at an earlier day— the Prince of Rboli nnd the Duke of 
Alva. They still represented entirely opposite ideas, and in 
character, temper, ami history, each was the reverse of the 
other. The policy of the Prince was pacific and temporizing ; 
that of the Duke uncompromising and ferocious. Ruy 
(lomez was disposed to prevent, if possible, the armed 
mission of Alva, and he now openly counselled the King to 
fulfil his long-deferred promise, and to make his appearance 
in person before his rebellious subjects. The jealousy and 
hatred which existed between the Prince and the Duke — 
between the man of peace and the man of wrath— were con- 
stantly exploding, even in the presence of the King. The 
wrangling in the council was incessant. Determined, if 
possible, to prevent the elevation of his rival, the favourite 
was even for a moment disposed to ask for the command of 
the army himself. There was something ludicrous in the 
notion, that a man whose life had been pacific, and who 
trembled at the noise of arms, should seek to supersede the 
terrible Alva, of whom his eulogists asserted, with Castilian 
exaggeration, that the very name of fear inspired him with 
horror. Hut there was a limit beyond which the influence of 
Anna de Mendoza and her husband did not extend. Philip 
was not to be driven to the Netherlands against his will, nor 
to be prevented from assigning the command of the army to 
the most appropriate man in Europe for his purpose. 2 

It was determined at last that the Netherland heresy 
should be conquered by force of arms. The invasion re- 
sembled both a crusade against the infidel, and a treasure- 
liunting foray into the auriferous Indies, achievements by 
which Spanish chivalry had so often illustrated itself. The 
banner of the cross was to be replanted upon the conquered 
battlements of three hundred infidel cities, and a torrent of 
wealth, richer than ever flowed from Mexican or Peruvian 

Corrcspondance de Philippe II., i. 550. 

2 Cabrera, 1 . 7, c. vii. p. 414. Slrada, 5 . 2S2, 283. Hist, du Due 
d’Alhe, ii. 155, 242. 
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mines, was to flow into the royal treasury from the perennial 
fountains of conn$cat,on Who so fit to be the Tancred 
and the Pizarro of this bicoloured expedition as the Duke of 
Alva, the man who had been devoted from his earliest child 
hood, and from his father’s grave, to hostility against un 
believers, and who had prophesied that treasure w ould flow 
in a stream, a yard deep, from the Netherlands so soon as the 
heretics began to meet with their deserts? An army of 
chosen «troopj was forthwith collected, by taking the four 
legions, or terzios, of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Lombardy, 
and filling their places in Italy by fresh levies About ten 
thousand picked and veteran soldiers were thus obtained, of 
which the Duke of Alva was appointed general in-chief 1 

Ferdmando Alvarez de Toledo Duke of Alva, was now 
m his sixtieth year He was the most successful and ex 
penenced general of Spain, or of Europe No man had 
studied more deeply, or practised more constantly the 
military science In the most important of all arts at that 
epoch he was the most consummate artist In the only 
honourable profession of the age, he was the most thorough 
and the most pedantic professor Since the days of De 
metnus Pohorcetes, no man had besieged so many cities 
Since the days of Fabius Cunctator, no general had avoided 
so many battles, and no soldier, courageous as he was, ever 
attained to a more sublime indifference to calumny or de 
preciation Having proved in his boyhood, at Fontarabia, 
and in his maturity at Muhlberg, tint he could exhibit 
heroism and headlong courage, when necessary, he could 
afford to look with contempt upon the witless gibes which 
his enemies had occasionally perpetrated at his expense 
Conscious of holding his armies in his hand, by the power of 
an unrivalled discipline, and the magic of a name illustrated 
by a hundred triumphs, he could bear with patience and 
benevolence the murmurs of his soldiers when their battles 
were denied them 

He was bom in *508, of a family which boasted imperial 
descent A Pal-cologus, brother of a Byzawtme emperor, 
had conquered the city of Toledo, and transmitted its appel 

1 Brandt, Hist der Ref, 1 496 De Thou v , L 41 pp. 289, 
290. Bern de Mendora. Guerras de los Payses Bax os etc ,20 21, 
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lation as a family name. 1 The father of Ferdinando, Don 
Garcia, had been slain on the isle of Gerbes, in battle with 
the Moors, when his son was but four years of age. 2 3 The 
child was brought up by his grandfather, Don Frederic, and 
trained from his tenderest infancy to arms. Hatred to the 
infidel, and a determination to avenge his father’s blood, 
crying to him from a foreign grave, were the earliest of his 
instincts. As a youth he was distinguished for his prowess. I 
His maiden sword was fleshed at Fontarabia, where, although 
but sixteen years of age, he was considered, by'his constancy 
in hardship, by his brilliant and desperate courage, and by 
the example of military discipline which he afforded to the 
troops, to have contributed in no small degree to the success 
of the Spanish arms. 

In 1530, he accompanied the Emperor in his campaign 
against the Turk. Charles, instinctively recognizing the 
merit of the youth who was destined to be the life-long 
companion of his toils and glories, distinguished him with 
his favour at the opening of his career. Young, brave, and 
enthusiastic, Ferdinand de Toledo at this period was as in- 
teresting a hero as ever illustrated the pages of Castilian 
romance. His mad ride from Hungary to Spain and back 
again, accomplished in seventeen days, for the sake of a 
brief visit to his newly-married wife, is not the least attrac- 
tive episode in the history of an existence which was destined 
to be so dark and sanguinary. In 1535, he accompanied 
the Emperor on his memorable expedition to Tunis. In 
1546 and 1547 he was generalissimo in the war against the 
Smalcaldian league. His most brilliant feat of arms — 
perhaps the most brilliant exploit of the Emperor’s reign — 
was the passage of the Elbe and the battle of Miihlberg, 
accomplished in spite of Maximilian’s bitter and violent re- 
proaches, and the tremendous possibilities of a defeat.' 1 
That battle had finished the war. The gigantic and mag- 
nanimous John Frederic, surprised at his devotions in the 
church, fled in dismay, leaving his boots behind him, which, 
for their superhuman size, were ridiculously said afterwards 

1 De la Roca. Resultas de la Vida de Don F. A. de T. Duque dc 
Alva, p. 3. Hist, dii Due d’Albe, i. 5. 

n Hist, du Due d’Albe, i. S, 

3 Hist, du Due d’Albe, liv. i. c. vii. De Thou, liv. iv. 
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to be treasured among the trophies of the Toledo house 1 
The rout was total “I came, I saw, and God conquered,” 
said the Emperor, in pious parody of his immortal predeces 
sot’s epigram Maximilian, with a thousand apologies for 
his previous insults, embraced the heroic Don Ferdinand 
over and o\er again, as, arrayed m a plain suit of blue 
armour, unadorned save with streaks of his enemies blood, 
he returned from pursuit of the fugitives So complete and 
so sudden was the victory, that it was found impossible to 
account for ft, save on the ground of miraculous interpo 
sition Like Joshua, in the vale of Ajalon, Don I erdinand 
was supposed to have commanded the sun to stand still for 
a season, and to have been obeyed Otherwise, how could 
the passage of the river, which was only concluded at six in 
the evening, and the complete overthrow of the Protestant 
forces, have all been accomplished within the narrow space 
of an April twilight ? The repl) of the Duke to Henry the 
Second of France, who questioned him subsequently upon 
the subject, is well known ‘ Your Majesty I was too 
much occupied that evening with what was taking place on 
the earth beneath, to pay much heed to the evolutions of 
the heavenly bodies ” Spared as he had been by his good 
fortune from taking any part in the Algerine expedition, or 
in witnessing the ignominious retreat from Innspruch, he 
was obliged to submit to the intercalation of the disastrous 
siege of Metz in the long history of his successes Doing 
the dut) of a field marshal and a sentinel, supporting his 
army bj his firmness and his discipline when nothing else 
could have supported them, he was at last enabled, after 
half the hundred thousand men with whom Charles had 
begun the siege had been sacrificed, to induce his imperial 
master to raise the siege before the remaining fifty thousand 
had been frozen or starved to death * 

1 Hist t!u Dtic d Albc 1 274 Brantome, Horn Illust etc. (ch % ) 
says that one of the boots was “large enough to hold a camp bedstead ’ 
p li I insert the anecdote only as a specimen of the manner in 
which similar absurdities, both of great and of little consequence are 
perpetuated b) writers in every land and age The armour of the noble 
hearted and unfortunate John Fredenc may still be seen in Dresden 
Its sue indicates a man very much above the average height, while the ex 
temal length of the iron shoe, on the contrary, is less than eleven inches 

* Hist du Due d A the, i. 272 2S5 liv 111 , chaps. 2 
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The culminating career of Alva seemed to have closed ir 
the mist which gathered around the setting star of the Em 
pire. Having accompanied Philip to England in 1554, or 
his matrimonial expedition, he was destined in the following 
years, ns viceroy and generalissimo of Italy, to be placed in 
a series of false positions. A great captain engaged in a 
little war, the champion of the cross in arms against the 
successor of St. Peter, he had extricated himself at last, with 
his usual adroitness, but with very little glory. 1 To him-had 
been allotted the mortification, to another the triumph. The 
lustre of his own name seemed to sink in the ocean while 
that of a hated rival, with new spangled ore, suddenly 
“flamed in the forehead of the morning sky.” While he had 
been paltering with a dotard, whom he was forbidden to 
crush, Egmotit had struck down the chosen troops of France, 
and conquered her most illustrious commanders. Here was 
the unpardonable crime which could only be expiated by the 
blood of the victor. Unfortunately for his rival, the time 
was now approaching when the long-deferred revenge was to 
be satisfied. 

On the whole, the Duke of Alva was inferior to no general 
of his age. As a disciplinarian he was foremost in Spain, 
perhaps in Europe. A spendthrift of time, he was an econo- 
mist of blood, and this was, perhaps, in the eye of humanity, 
his principal virtue. Time and myself are two, was a frequent 
observation of Philip, and his favourite general considered 
the maxim as applicable to war as to politics. Such were his 
qualities as a military commander. As a statesman, he had 
neither experience nor talent. As a man, his character was 
simple. He did not combine a great variety of vices, but 
those which he had were colossal, and he possessed no 
virtues. He was neither lustful nor intemperate, but his 
professed eulogists admitted his enormous avarice, while the 
world has agreed that such an amount of stealth and ferocity, 
v of patient vindictiveness and universal bloodthirstiness, were 
never found in a savage beast of the forest, and but rarely in 
a human bosom. His history was now to show that his 
previous thrift of human life was not derived from any love 
of his kind. Personally he was stern and overbearing. As 

* Hist, du Due d'AIbe, liv. iv. et v. De Thou, liv. xviii. De la 
Roca, Resultas, etc., 6S-72. 
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difficult of access as Philip himself, he was even more 
haughty to those who were admitted to his presence He 
addressed ev ery one with the depreciating second person 
plural 1 Possessing the right of being covered in the pre 
sence of the Spanish monarch, he had been w ith difficulty 
brought to renounce it before the German Emperor a He 
was of an illustrious family, but his territorial possessions 
were not extensive His duchy was a small one, furnishing 
him with not more than fourteen thousand crowns of annual 
income, and with four hundred soldiers 5 He had, however, 
been a thrifty financier all his life, never having been without 
a handsome sum of ready money at interest Ten years 
before his arrival in the Netherlands, he was supposed to 
have already increased his income to forty thousand a year 
by the proceeds of his investments at Antwerp * As already 
intimated, his military character was sometimes profoundly 
misunderstood He was often considered rather a pedantic 
than a practical commander, more capable to discourse of 
battles than to gam them Notwithstanding that his long 
life had been an almost unbroken campaign, the ridiculous 
accusation of timidity was frequently made against him * A 
gentleman at the court of the Emperor Charles once ad 
dressed a letter to the Duke with the title of “General of his 
Majesty’s armies in the Duchy of Milan in time of peace, 
and major domo of the household in the time of war ” # It was 
said that the lesson did the Duke good, but that he rewarded 
very badly the nobleman who gave it, having subsequently 

* \ d \yncht, 11 41 42 

* Badovnro MS 

4 “Ha denlrata come Duca 14,000 scudi, nia fino a 40000 per 
danan imestiti in Anversaet se stima che egli si trova sempre buona 
somma di contanti ” — Badoraro M 9 

* “Havisto et maneggiato molte guerre et per la prattica che ha 
discorre meglio che 10 habbia mai conosciuto in quella corte— ma ledue 
oppositiom luna che facci le provision! sue con troppo reservato et 
cauto et quasi limido nell’ imprese ” — 5 urtano MS 

Badovaro is much more severe “Nella guerra mo3tra timid iti et 
poca mtelligenza et poco stimato nella corte come per persona a vara, 
supetba et ambitiosa , adulatore et invido molto et di puochissuno 
cuorc ” 
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caused his head- to be taken off . 1 In general, however, Alva 
manifested a philosophical- contempt for the opinions ex- 
pressed concerning his military fame, and was especially dis- 
dainful of criticism expressed by his own soldiers. “ Recol- 
lect,” said he, at a little later period, to Don John of Austria, 
“ that the first foes with whom one has to contend are one’s 
own troops, with their clamours for an engagement at this 
moment, and their murmurs about results at another ; with 
their ‘ I thought that the battle should be fq.ught ■/ or, * it 
was my opinion that the occasion ought not to be lost/ 
Your highness will have opportunity enough to display valour, 
and will never be weak enough to be conquered by the babble 
of soldiers .” 5 

In person he was tall, thin, erect, with a small head, a long 
visage, lean yellow cheek, dark twinkling eyes, adust com- 
plexion, black bristling hair, and a long sable-silvered beard, 
descending in two waving streams upon his breast . 3 

Such being the design, the machinery was well selected. 
The best man in Europe to lead the invading force was 
placed at the head of ten thousand picked veterans. The 
privates in this exquisite little army , 4 said the enthusiastic 
connoisseur Brantome, who travelled post into Lorraine ex- 
pressly to see them on their march, all wore engraved or 
gilded armour, and were in every respect equipped like 
captains. They were the first who carried muskets, a weapon 
which very much astonished the Flemings when it first 
rattled in their ears. The musketeers, he observed, might 
have been mistaken for princes, with such agreeable and 
graceful arrogance did they present themselves. Each was 
attended by his servant or esquire, who carried his piece for 
him, except in battle, and all were treated with extreme de- 

1 Dom l’Evesque, Mem. de Granvelle, i. 26, sqq . — The Benedictine 
does not further indicate the author of the pleasantry. One is disposed 
to imagine it to have been Egmont. Nevertheless, the Duke caused 
the heads of so many gentlemen to be taken off, that the description is 
sufficiently vague. 

2 Documentos Ineditos para la Historia de Espaha, iii. 273-283. 

3 “ Di persona grande, magra, piccola testa, collerico et adusto.” — 
Bador’aro ATS. 

There is a very good contemporary portrait of the Duke, by Barends, 
in the' Royal Gallery at Amsterdam, which accords very exactly with 
th e descriptions preserved concerning his person. 

* “ Gentille et gaillarde armee.” 
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ference by the rest of the army, as if they had been officers 
The four regiments of Lombardy, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Naples, composed a total of not quite nine thousand of the 
best foot soldiers in Europe 1 They were commanded re- 
spectively by Don Sancho de Lodrono, Don Gonzalo de 
Bracamonte, Julian Romero, and Alfonso de Ulloa, all dis 
tmguished and experienced generals 3 The cavalry, amount 
mg to about twelve hundred, was under the command of the 
natural .son o£ the Duke, Don Ferdmando de Toledo, Prior 
of the Knights of St John Chiapin Vitelli, Marquis of 
Cetona, who had served the King in many a campaign, was 
appointed mardchal de camp, and Gabriel Cerbellom was 
placed in command of the artillery On the way the Duke 
received as a present from the Duke of Savoy, the services 
of the distinguished engineer, Pacheco, or Paciotti s whose 
name was to be associated with the most celebrated citadel 
of the Netherlands, and whose dreadful fate was to be 
contemporaneous with the earliest successes of the liberal 
party 

With an army thus perfect, on a small scale, in all its de- 
partments, and furnished, m addition, with a force of two 
thousand prostitutes, as regularly enrolled, disciplined, and 
distributed 4 as the cavalry or the artillery, the Duke em 
barked upon his momentous enterprise, on the 10th of May, 
at Carthagena Thirty seven galleys under command of 
Prince Andrea Dona, brought the principal part of the Force 
to Genoa, the Duke being delayed a few days at Nice by an 

1 Brantome, Grondes Capitames Etrangers etc (usa 75) (Due 

dAlfae 1 

1 Mendoza Guerras de los Papes Baxos, fol 20 21, 29 30 

3 Hoof! iv 148 

* ll)t i Corrcspondancc de Philippe II , 1 565 — “ Or dit qu lls ont 
plus de deux milles putaines aveeques eux, tellementque nous ne serous 
en faulte des putames avecq eeulx que nous avons — Lett de Jean de 
Homes 1 Art ml Munten 
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attack of fever On the 2nd of June, the army was mustered 
at Alexandria de Palla, and ordered to rendezvous again at 
San Ambrosio at the foot of the Alps. It was then directed 
to make its way over Mount Cenis and through Savoy, Bur- 
gundy, and Lorraine, by a regularly-arranged treble move- 
ment. Tiie second division was each night to encamp on 
the spot which had been occupied upon the previous night 
by the vanguard, and the rear was to place itself on the 
following night in. the camp of the corps de batailled Thus 
coiling itself along almost in a single line by slow and ser- 
pentine windings, \ with a deliberate, deadly, venomous pur- 
pose, this army, which was to be the instrument of Philip’s 
long-deferred vengeance, stole through narrow mountain 
pass and tangled forest. So close and intricate were many 
of the defiles through which the journey led them, 2 that, 
had one tithe of the\treason which they came to punish, ever 
existed, save in the diseased imagination of their monarch, 
not one man would have J leen left to tell the tale. Egmont, 
had he really been the tfr a itQr and the conspirator he was 
assumed to be, might havL Easily organized the means of 
cutting off the troops beforL fffiey could have effected their 
entrance into the country iAhi\ch they had doomed to de- 
struction. His military expa rrenc e, his qualifications for a 
daring stroke, his great poptiu^rity,* and the intense hatred 
entertained for Alva, would ha^oc furnished him with a suffi- 
cient machinery for the purpos^he 

Twelve days’ march carried Uketeamry through Burgundy, 
twelve more through Lorraine.! wiOuring the whole of the 
journey they were closely accomVnt tied by a force of cavalry 
and infantry, or£f this set, wh e by the King of France, 

who, for fear of e. iT^'^b^sh'\. trfjcruenot demonstration, 
had refused the SpaniSL * through his dominions. 

This reconnoitring army ke^i pkw. e with them like their 
shadow, and watched all their movements. A force of six 
thousand Swiss, equally alarmed and unealsy at the progress 
of the troops, hovered likewise about their flanks, without, 
however, offering any impediment to their advance. Before 
the middle of August they had reached Thionville, on the 
Luxemburg frontier, having on the last day marched a 

1 B. de Mendoza, 30. 


Ibid.) 30, 31. 
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distance of two leagues through a forest, which seemed 
expressly arranged to allow a small defensive force to em 
barrass and destroy an invading army No opposition, how 
ever, was attempted, and the Spanish soldiers encamped at 
last within the territory of the Netherlands, having accom 
phshed their adventurous joumej in entire safety, and under 
perfect discipline 1 * 

The Duchess had in her secret letters to Philip continued 
to express hfr disapprobation of the enterprise thus com 
mitted to Alva She had bttterlj complained that now, 
when the country had been pacified by her efforts, another 
should be sent to reap all the glory, or perhaps to undo all 
that she had so painfully and so successfully done She 
stated to her brother, m most unequivocal language, that the 
name of Alva was odious enough to make the whole Spanish 
nation detested m the Netherlands She could find no lan 
guage sufficiently strong to express her surpri e that the king 
should have decided upon a measure likely to be attended 
with such fatal consequences without consulting heron the 
subject, and m opposition to what had been her uniform 
advice She also wrote personally to Alva, imploring com 
manding, and threatening, but with equally til success a 
The Duke knew too well who was sovereign of the Nether 
lands now, his master’s sister or himself As to the effects 
of his 'armed invasion upon the temper of the provinces, he 
was supremely indifferent He came as a conqueror, not as 
a mediator “I have tamed people of iron m my daj, said 
he contemptuously, “shall I not easily crush these men of 
butter ? ” 3 

At Thionville he was, however, officially waited upon bj 
Berlaymont and Noircarmes, on the part of the Regent He 
at this point, moreover, began to receive deputations from 
various cities, bidding him a hollow and trembling welcome, 
and deprecating his displeasure for anj thing in the past 
which might seem offensive To all such embassies he 
replied in vague and conventional language, saving however, 
to his confidential attendants — I am here — so much is cer 

1 B. de Mendoza 30 31 

J Corresnondance de Philippe II 1 546 556 etc. Strada, 1 2S9. 
Hoof I tv 14S Stradv, 1 292. 

* Iloofd, tv 14S. 
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tain — whether I am welcome or not is to me a matter of 
little consequence. 1 At Tiriemont, on the 22nd August, he 
was met by Count Egmont, who had ridden forth from 
Brussels to show him a becoming respect, as the represen- 
tative of his sovereign. The Count was accompanied by 
several other noblemen, and brought to the Duke a present 
of several beautiful horses. 2 Alva received him, however, 
but coldly, for he was unable at first to adjust the mask to 
his countenance as adroitly as was necessary* Behold the 
greatest of all the heretics, he observed to his attendants, as 
soon as the nobleman’s presence was announced, and in 
voice loud enough for him to hear. 3 Even after they hai 
exchanged salutations, he addressed several remarks to hin 
in a half-jesting, half-biting tone, saying among other things 
that his countship might have spared him the trouble 0 
making this long journey in his old age. 4 There were othe 
observations in a similar strain which might have-, wel 
aroused the suspicion of any man not determined, like Eg 
mont, to continue blind and deaf. After a brief interval 
however, Alva seems to have commanded himself. H< 
passed his arm lovingly over that stately neck, 5 which he hac 
already devoted to the block, and — the Count having resolvec 
beforehand to place himself, if possible, upon amicable terms 
with the new Viceroy — the two rode along side by side in 
friendly conversation, followed by the regiment of ihfantry 
and three companies of light horse, which belonged to the 
Duke’s immediate command. 0 Alva, still attended by Eg- 
mont, rode soon afterwards through the Louvain gate into 
Brussels, where they separated for a season. Lodgings had 
been taken for the Duke at the house of a certain Madame 
de Jasse, 7 in the neighbourhood of Egmont’s palace. Leav- 
ing here the principal portion of his attendants, the Captain- 
General, without alighting, forthwith proceeded to the palace 
to pay his respects to the Duchess of Parma. 

For three days the Regent had been deliberating with her 

1 Bor, iv. 182. 

2 MS., 12-941. Bib. de Bourg. — Troubles des Pays Bas de Jean de 
Grutere; Extraits par M. Emile Gachet (1st Aout, 1847). 

3 Bor, iv. 182. Hoofd, iv. 150. 

4 Jean de Grutere MS. Extraits de M. Gachet. 

5 Hoofd, 150. 

6 Jean de Grutere MS. Extraits de M. Gachet. 7 Ibid, 
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council as to the propriety of declining any visit from the man 
whose presence she justly considered a disgrace and an insult 
to herself 1 This being the reward of her eight years’ de\o 
tion to her brother s commands , to be superseded by a sub 
ject, and one too who came to carry out a policy which she 
had urgently deprecated, it could hardly be expected of the 
Emperor’s daughter that she should graciously submit to the 
indignity, and receive her successor with a smiling coun 
tenance In, consequence, however, of the submissive lan 
guage with which the Duke had addressed her m his recent 
communications, offering with true Castilian but empty 
courtesy, to place his guards, his army, and himself at her 
feet, she had consented to receive his visit with or without 
lus attendants * 

On his appearance m the courtyard a scene of violent 
altercation and almost of bloodshed took place between his 
bodyguard and the archers of the Regents household, who 
were at last, with difficulty, persuaded to allow the merce 
tunes of the hated Captain General to pass * Presenting 
himself at three o’clock in the afternoon, after these not very 
satisfactory preliminanes, 111 the bedchamber of the Duchess, 
where it was her habit to grant confidential audiences, he 
met, as might easily be supposed, with a chilling reception 
The Duchess, standing motionless m the centre of the apart 
ment, attended by Berlaymont, the Duke of Aerschot, and 
Count Egmont, acknowledged his salutations with calm 
seventy Neither she nor any one of her attendants advanced 
a 'step to meet him The Duke took off his hat, but she, 
calmly recognizing his right as a Spanish grandee, insisted 
upon his remaining covered A stiff and formal con versa 
tion of half an hour's duration then ensued, all parties remain 
mg upon their feet * The -»* - r ’ r 1 

it difficult to conceal his 
of approaching triumph 

forbidding disguising her rage and her mortification under 
a veil of vmpenal pr.de * Alva, m a letter to Philip, describ- 
ing the interview, assured his Majesty that he had treated 
the Duchess with as much deference as he could have shown 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II , 1 631 

* Ibid * Jbid 

* Strada 1 297 
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to the Queen ; 1 * but it is probable, front other contempo- 
raneous accounts, that an ill-disguised and even angry 
arrogance was at times very visible in his demeanour. The 
state council had advised the Duchess against receiving him 
until he had duly exhibited his powers. This ceremony had 
been waived, but upon being questioned by the Duchess at 
this interview as to their nature and extent, he is reported to 
have coolly answered that he really did not exactly remember, 
but that he would look them over, and send her infoimation 
at his earliest convenience. 1 

The next day, however, his commission was duly exhibited. 
In this document, which bore date 31st January, 1567, 
Philip appointed him to be Captain-General “in correspond 
ence with his Majesty’s dear sister of Parma, who was 
occupied with other matters belonging to the government,” 
begged the Duchess to co-operate with him and to command 
obedience for him, and ordered all the cities of the Nether- 
lands to receive such garrisons as he should direct. 3 

At the official interview between Alva and Madame de 
Parma, at which these powers were produced, the necessary 
preliminary arrangements were made regarding the Spanish 
troops, which were now to be immediately quartered in the 
principal cities. The Duke, however, informed the Regent 
that as these matters were not within her province, he should 
take the liberty of arranging them with the authorities, 
without troubling her in the matter, and would inform her 
of the result of his measures at their next interview, which 
was to take place on the 26th August. 4 

Circular letters signed by Philip, which Alva had brought 
with him, were now despatched to the different municipal 
bodies of the country. In these the cities were severally ’ 
commanded to accept the garrisons, and to provide for the 
armies whose active services the King hoped would not be 
required, but which he had sent beforehand to prepare a 
peaceful entrance for himself. He enjoined the most abso- 
lute obedience to the Duke of Alva until his own arrival, 
which was to be almost immediate. These letters were 
dated at Madrid on the 28th February, and were now 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 636. 

- V. de Vynckt, ii. 53. 3 Bor, iv. 1S2, 183. 

* Corre'pondance de Philippe II., i. 632. 
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accompanied by a brief official circular, signed b) Margaret 
of Parma, in which she announced the arrival of her dear 
cousin of Alva, and demanded unconditional submission to 
his authority 1 

Having thus complied with these demands of external and 
conventional propriety, the indignant Duchess unbosomed 
herself, in her private Italian letters to her brother, of the 
rage which had been hitherto partially suppressed She 
reiterated h(y profound regret that Philip had not yet 
accepted the resignation which she had so recently and 
so earnestly offered She disclaimed all jealousy of the 
supreme powers now conferred upon Aha, but thought that 
his Majesty might have allowed her to leave the country 
before the Duke armed with an authority which was so 
extraordinary, as well as so humiliating to herself Her 
honour might thus have been saved She was pained to 
perceive that she was like to furnish a perpetual example 
to all others, who considering the manner in which she had 
been treated by the King, would henceforth have but little 
inducement to do their duty At no time, on no occasion, 
could any person ever render him such services as hers had 
been lor nine years she had enjoyed not a moment of 
repose If the King had shown her but little gratitude, 
she was consoled by the thought that she had satisfied her 
God, herself, and the world She had compromised her 
health, perhaps her life, and now that she had pacified the 
country, now that the King was more absolute, more power 
ful than ever before, another was sent to enjoy the fruit of 
her labours and her sufferings 1 

The Duchess made no secret of her indignation at being 
thus superseded, and as she considered the matter, outraged 
She openly avowed her displeasure She was at times 
almost beside herself with rage There was universal sym 
pathy with her emotions, for all hated the Duke, and 
shuddered at the arrival of the Spaniards The day of 
doom for all the cnmes which had ever been committed in 
the course of ages, seemed now to have dawned upon the 
Netherlands The sword which had so long been hanging 
over them, seemed about to descend Throughout the 

' Bor, jv iSj 1S4 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II , 1. 635 Strada, i 29S 
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j'rt>v5u'j‘ •, then- *v;is hut onv feeling of cold and hojKdess 
di-may. 'Mm r who stilt .saw a possibility of effecting their 
> ■ .ipv from tin: fated land, .swarmed across the frontier, 
AH be.-lgn m*f< haul'* dvM-ttcd the great mart.-,. 'Hie cities 
b;>,mu* as -.till :v. if the plague banner had been unfurled 
on e\ ery bmp *• top. 

Meantim- the t 'nptaind iemral proceeded methodically 
with ids work. He distributed his troops through Brussels, 
< ihent, Antwerp, and. other principal cities. ( As a measure 
of necessity and mark (if the last humiliation, he required 
the municipalities to transfer their keys to his keeping, 
'lire magistrates of (ihent humbly remonstrated against 
the indignity, and Egniont was imprudent enough to make 
himself the mouth-piece of their remonstrance, which, it is 
needless to add, was unsuccessful. 1 Meantime his own day 
of reckoning had arrived. 

As already observed, the advent of Alva at the head of a 
foreign army was the natural consequence of all which had 
gone before. The delusion of the rova! visit was still main- 
tained, and the affectation of a possible clemency still dis- 
played, while the monarch sat quietly in his cabinet without 
a remote intention of leaving .Spain, and while the messengers 
of his accumulated and long-concealed wrath were already 
descending upon their prey. It was the deliberate intention 
of Philip, when the 1 )uke was despatched to the Netherlands, 
that all the leaders of the anti-inquisition party, and all who 
had, at any time or in any- way, implicated themselves in 
opposition to die government, or in censure of its proceed- 
ings, should be put to death. It was determined that the 
provinces should be subjugated to the absolute domination 
of the council of Spain, a small body of foreigners sitting at 
the other end of Europe, a junta in which Netherlander 
•were to have no voice and exercise no influence. The 
despotic government of the Spanish and Italian possessions 
was to be extended to these Flemish territories, which were 
thus to be converted into the helpless dependencies of a 
foreign and an absolute crown." There was to be a re-organiza- 
tion of the inquisition, upon the same footing claimed for it 

1 Uor, iv. 1S4. Iloofd, iv. 150. 

2 “ Touch ant I’ordre qu’il debvoit tenir audict pays Ton 
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before the outbreak of the troubles, together with a re-enact 
ment and vigorous enforcement of the famous edicts against 
heresj 1 

Such was the scheme recommended by Granvelle and 
Espinosa, and to be executed by Aha 1 As part and parcel 
of this plan, it was also arranged at secret meetings at the 
house of Espinosa, before the departure of the Duke, that 
all the seigniors against whom the Duchess Margaret had 
made so many complaints, especiallj the Prince of Orange, 
with the Counts Egmont, Hom, and Hoogstraaten, should 
be immediately arrested and brought to chastisement The 
Marquis Berghen and the Baron Montigny, being already 
m Spain, could be dealt with at pleasure It was also 
decided that the gentlemen implicated in the confederacy 
or compromise, should at once be proceeded against for 
high treason, without any regard to the promise of pardon 
granted by the Duchess 

The general features of the great project having been 
thus mapped out, a few indispensable preliminaries were at 
once executed In order that Egmont, Horn, and other 
distinguished victims might not take alarm, and thus escape 
the doom deliberatelj arranged for them, royal assurances 
were despatched to the Netherlands, cheering their des- 
pondency and dispelling their doubts. With his own hand 
Philip wrote the letter, full of affection and confidence, to 
Egmont, to which allusion has already been made He 
wrote it after Alva had left Madrid upon his mission of 

de 1 administration de justice et gouverttemenl d la fa$m cCEspapu, en 
quo) le feu Cotirtewille*et moy avons toujours resiste.” — Cmifessions of 
Councillor touts del Ait> 

’ Conespondance de Philippe II , l 562 

* Et quc mesmement le Cardinal Granvelle et President Vit'Uus M 
de Berlajrmont et Aoircamies auraient a sa MajesU const till le meme- 
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vengeance. The same stealthy measures were pursued with 
regard to others. The Prince of Orange was not capable 
of falling into the royal trap, however cautiously baited. 
Unfortunately, he could not communicate his wisdom to his 
friends. 

It is difficult to comprehend so very sanguine a tempera- 
ment as that to which Egmont owed his destruction. It was 
not the Prince of Orange alone who had prophesied his 
doom. Warnings had come to the Count from ?very quarter, 
and they were now frequently repeated. Certainly he was 
not without anxiety, but he had made his decision ; deter- 
mined to believe in the royal word, and in the royal gratitude 
for his services rendered, not only against Montmorency and 
De Thermes, but against the heretics of Flanders. He was, 
however, much changed. He had grown prematurely old. 
At forty-six years his hair was white, and he never slept with- 
out pistols under his pillow . 1 Nevertheless he affected, and 
sometimes felt, a light-heartedness which surprised all around 
him. The Portuguese gentleman Robles, Seigneur de Billy, 
who had returned early in the summer from Spain, whither 
he had been sent upon a confidential mission by Madame.de 
Parma, is said to have made repeated communications to 
Egmont as to the dangerous position in which he stood . 2 
Immediately after his arrival in Brussels he had visited the 
Count, then confined to his house by an injury caused by 
the fall of his horse. “ Take care to get well very fast,” said 
De Billy, “ for there are very bad stories told about you in 
Spain.” Egmont laughed heartily at the observation, as if 
nothing could well be more absurd than such a warning.' 
His friend — for De Billy is said to have fdlt a real attachment 
to the Count — persisted in his prophecies, telling him that 
“birds in the field sang much more sweetly than those in 
cages,” and that he would do well to abandon the country 
before the arrival of Alva . 3 

These warnings were repeated almost daily by the same 
gentleman, and by others, who were more and more asto- 
nished at Egmont’s infatuation. Nevertheless, he had dis- 
regarded their admonitions, and had gone forth to meet the 
Duke at Tirlemont. Even then he might have seen, in the 

1 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc. Supplement, 35, 36. 

2 Pontus Payen MS. 3 Ibid. 
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coldness of his first reception, and in the disrespectful manner 
of the Spanish soldiers, who not only did not at first salute 
him, but who murmured audibly that he was a Lutheran and 
traitor, that he was not so great a favourite with the govern 
ment at Madrid as he desired to be 

After the first few moments, however, Alva’s manner had 
changed, while Chiappin Vitelh, Gabriel de Cerbellom, and 
other principal officers, received the Count with great cour 
tesy, evfcn upon his first appearance The grand prior, Fer 
dinando de Toledo, natural son of the Duke, and ahead) a 
distinguished soldier, seems to have felt a warm and un 
affected friendship for Egmont, whose brilliant exploits in 
the field had excited his jouthful admiration, and of whose 
destruction he was, nevertheless, compelled to be the un 
willing instrument 1 For a few da>s, accordingly after the 
arrival of the new Governor General, all seemed to be going 
smoothly. The grand prior and Egmont became exceed 
ingly intimate, passing their time together m banquets, 
masquerades, and play 2 as jo>ously as if the merr> da>s 
which had succeeded the treaty of Cateau Cambresis were 
returned The Duke, too, manifested the most friendly dis 
positions, taking care to send him large presents of Spanish 
and Italian fruits, received frequently by the government 
couriers * 

Lapped m this fatal security, Egmont not onl> forgot his 
fears, but unfortunately succeeded in inspiring Count Horn 
with a portion of his confidence That gentleman had still 
remained in his solitary mansion at Weert, notwithstanding 
the artful means which had been used to lure him from that 
“desert ” It is singular that the very same person who, 
according to a well informed Catholic contemporary had 
been most eager to warn Egmont of his danger, had also 
been the foremost instrument for effecting the capture of the 
Admiral The Seigneur de Billy, on the day after his amval 
from Madnd, had written to Horn, telling him that the King 
was highly pleased with his services and character De Bill) 
also stated that he had been commissioned b) Philip to 
txpress distinctly thero)al gratitude for the Count’s conduct,'' 
adding that his Majest) was about to visit the Netherlands in 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II , 1. 574. 
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August, and would probably be preceded or accompanied by 
Baron Montigny. 1 

Alva and his son Don Ferdinando had soon afterwards 
addressed letters from Gerverbiller (dated 26th and 27th July) 
to Count Horn, filled with expressions of friendship and 
confidence. 2 The Admiral, who had sent one of his gentle- 
men to greet the Duke, now responded from Weert that he 
was very sensible of the kindness manifested towards him, 
but that for reasons which his secretary, Alonzo de la Loo, 
would more fully communicate, he must 'for the present beg 
to be excused from a personal visit to Brussels. The 
secretary was received by Alva with extreme courtesy. 3 The 
Duke expressed infinite pain that the King had not yet 
rewarded Count Horn’s services according to their merit, 
said that a year before he had told his brother Montigny how 
very much he was the Admiral’s friend, and begged La LoO’ 
to tell his master that he should not doubt the royal 
generosity and gratitude. The governor added, that if he 
could see the Count in person he could tell him things 
which would please him, and which would prove that he had 
not been forgotten by his friends. La Loo had afterward a 
long conversation with the Duke’s secretary Albornoz, who' 
assured him that his master had the greatest affection for 
Count Horn, and that since his affairs were so much embar- 
rassed, he might easily be provided with the post of governor 
at Milan, or viceroy of Naples, about to become vacant. The 
secretary added, that the Duke was much hurt at receiving 
no visits from many distinguished nobles whose faithful friend 
and servant he was, and that Count Horn ought to visit 
Brussels, if not to treat of great affairs, at least to visit the 
Captain-General as a friend. “After all this,” said honest 
Alonzo, “I am going immediately to Weert, to urge his lord- 
ship to yield to the Duke’s desires.’’ 4 

This scientific manoeuvring, joined to the urgent repre- 
sentations of Egmont, at last produced its effect. The 


1 Foppens. Suppl. a Strada, ii. 553, sqq. 

- Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 563, note. 

3 Letter of Alonzo de la Loo in Correspcndar.ee de Philippe II., i. 
563, 564. 

4 Ibid . — Compare “ La deduction de I’innocence du Comte de 
Hornes” (1568), pp. 33-35. 
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Admiral left his retirement atWeert to fall into the pit which 
his enemies had been so skilfully preparing at Brussels On 
the night of the 8th September, Egmont received another 
most significative and mysterious warning A Spaniard, ap- 
parently an officer of rank, came secretly into his house, and 
urged him solemnly to effect his escape before the morrow 
The Countess, who related the story afterwards, always be 
heved, without being certain, that the mysterious visitor was 
Julian rRomeyj, marshal de camp 1 * Egmont, however, con 
tinued as blindly confident as before 

On the following day, September 9th, the grand prior, 


enlivened by the music of Alva’s own military band, which 
the Duke sent to entertain the company At three o’clock 
he sent a message begging the gentlemen, after their dinner 
should be concluded, to favour him w ith their company at 
his house (the maison de Jassy), as he wished to consult 
them concerning the plan of the citadel, which he proposed 
erecting at Antwerp 3 

At this moment, the grand pnor, who was seated next to 
Egmont, whispered in his ear “Leave this place, Signor 
Count, instantly, take the fleetest horse m your stable, and 
make your escape without a moments delay" Egmont, 
much troubled, and remembering the manifold prophecies 
and admonitions which he had passed by unheeded, rose 
from the table and went into the next room He w as follow ed 
by Noircarmes and two other gentlemen, who had observed 
his agitation, and w ere curious as to its cause 1 he Count 
repeated to them the mysterious words just whispered to 
him by the grand pnor, adding that he was determined to 
take the advice without a moment’s delay “Hal Count,” 
exclaimed Noircarmes, “do n&t put lightly such implicit con 


1 “ Voires le jour fricMoxt, quelque Seigneur du conseil I avoit pre 
adverli, aimt Madame sa femme soment declare que ling caj tame 
Espagnol qu’on soub$onnoit a\otr este Julian Romero, ctait venu de 
nuict en son log is lui conseiller la retraicte, mais la confidence de ses 
services, 1 espoir de son innocence le fit desmeurcr ” ?'tiom ^ 

ii/y , u c. 1 

* Pont us Pajen MS , book i\ 
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ficlence in this stranger, who is counselling you to your 
destruction. What will the Duke of Alva and all the Spaniards 
say of such a precipitate flight? Will they not say that your 
Excellency has fled from the consciousness of guilt? Will 
not your escape be construed into a confession of high 
treason ? ” 1 

If these words were really spoken by Noircarmes, and 
that they were so we have the testimony of a Walloon gentle- 
man in constant communication with Egmoflt^s friends and 
with the whole Catholic party, they furnish another proof ot 
the malignant and cruel character of the man. The advice 
fixed for ever the fate of the vacillating Egmont. He had 
risen from table determined to take the advice of a noble- 
minded Spaniard, who had adventured his life to save his 
friend. He now returned in obedience to the counsel of a 
fellow-countryman, a Flemish noble, to treat the well-meant 
warning with indifference, and to seat himself again at the 
last banquet which he was ever to grace with his presence. 

At four o’clock, the dinner being finished, Horn and 
Egmont, accompanied by the other gentlemen, proceeded to 
the “ Jassy ” house, then occupied by Alva, to take part in 
the deliberations proposed . 2 They were received by the 
Duke with great courtesy. The engineer, Pietro Urbino, 
soon appeared and laid upon the table a large parchment ' 
containing the plan and elevation of the citadel to be erected 
at Antwerp . 3 A warm discussion upon the subject soon 
arose, Egmont, Horn, Noircarmes and others, together with 
the engineers Urbino and Pacheco, all taking part in the 
debate . 4 After a short time, the Duke of Alva left the apart- 
ment, on pretext of a sudden indisposition, leaving the com- 
pany still warmly engaged in their argument/ The council 
lasted till near seven in the evening. As it broke up, Don 
Sancho d’Avila, captain of the Duke’s guard, requested 
Egmont to remain for a moment after the rest, as he had a 
communication to make to him. After an insignificant 
remark or two, the Spanish officer, as soon as the two were 
alone, requested Egmont to surrender his sword. The Count, 
agitated, and notwithstanding everything which had gone 

1 Pontus Payen MS., book iv. 2 Ibid. _ 3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid . — Compare Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 573- 

5 Pontus Payen MS 
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before, still taken by surprise, scarcely knew what replj to 
make 1 * Don Sancho repeated that he had been commis 
stoned to arrest him, and again demanded his sword At 
the same moment the doors of the adjacent apartment were 
opened, and Egmont saw himself surrounded by a compan) 
of Spanish musqueteers and halberdmen Finding himself 
thus entrapped, he gave up his sword, sajing bitterl), as he 
did so, that it had at least rendered some sen ice to the 
King in times # which were past He was then conducted to 
a chamber, in the upper story of the house, where his tern 
porary prison had been arranged The windows w ere barn 
caded, the daylight excluded the whole apartment hung with 
black Here he remained fourteen days (from the gth to 
23rd September) During this period, he was allowed no 
communication with his fnends His room was lighted day 
and night with candles, and he was served in strict silence 
b) Spanish attendants, and guarded by Spanish soldiers 
The captain of the natch drew his curtain eierj midnight, 
and aroused him from sleep that he might be identified by 
the relieving officer a 

Count Horn was arrested upon the same occasion b> 
Captain Salinas, as he was proceeding through the courtyard 
of the house, after the breaking up of the council He was 
confined in another chamber of the mansion, and met with 
a precisely similar treatment to that experienced b) Egmont 
Upon the 23rd September both were remoi ed under a strong 
guard to the castle of Ghent 3 

On this same daj, two other important arrests, included 
and arranged m the same programme, had been successfully 
accomplished Bakkerzeel, private and confidential secre 
tar> of Egmont, and Antony Van Straalen, the rich and in 
fiuential burgomaster of Antwerp, were taken almost simul 
taneousl) 4 At the request of Alva, the burgomaster had 
been 1 mated by the Duchess of Parma to repair on business, 
to Brussels He seemed to ha\e feared an ambuscade, for 
as he got into his coach to set forth upon the journe), he was 

1 Correspondanee de Philippe 21 , s. 573 

* Pontus Pa>en MS 
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able thought should be lurking, it was to go hard but it 
might be twisted into a cord strong enough to strangle 
them all 

The Duke wrote a triumphant letter to his Majesty that 
very night He apologized that these important captures 
had been deferred so long, but stated that he had thought it 
desirable to secure all these leading personages at a single 
stroke He then narrated the masterly manner in which the 
operations hod been conducted Certainly, when it is re- 
membered that the Duke had only reached Brussels upon 
the 23rd August, and that the two Counts were securely 
lodged in prison on the 9th of September, it seemed a super 
fluous modesty upon his part thus to excuse himself for an 
apparent delay At any rate, in the eyes of the world and of 
posterity, his zeal to carry out the bloody commands of his 
master was sufficiently swift 

The consternation was universal throughout the provinces 
when the arrests became known Lgmont s great popularity 
and distinguished services placed him so high above the 
mass of citizens, and his attachment to the Catholic religion 
was moreover so well known, as to make it obvious that no 
man could now be safe, when men like him were in the 
power of Alva and his myrmidons The animosity to the 
Spaniards increased hourly 1 The Duchess affected mdig 
nation* at the arrest of the two nobles although it nowhere 
appears that she attempted a word in their defence, or lifted, 
at any subsequent moment, a finger to save them She was 
not anxious to wash her hands of the blood of two innocent 
men, she was only offended that they had been arrested 
without her permission The Duke had, it is true, sent Ber 
laymont and Mansfeld to give her information of the fact, 
as soon as the capture liad been made, with the plausible ex 
cuse that he preferred to save her from all the responsibility 
and all the unpopularity of the measure * Nothing, how 
ever, could appease her wrath at this and every other indica 
tton of the contempt in which he appeared to hold the sister 
of lus sovereign She complained of his conduct daily to 
every one who was admitted to her presence Herself 
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oppressed by a sense of personal indignity, she seemed for a 
moment to identify herself with the cause of the oppressed 
provinces. She seemed to imagine herself the champion of 
their liberties, and the Netherlander, for a moment, to par- 
ticipate in the delusion. Because she was indignant at the 
insolence of the Duke of Alva to herself, the honest citizens 
began to give her credit for a sympathy with their own 
wrongs. She expressed herself determined to move about 
from one city to another, until the answer to her demhnd for 
dismissal should arrive.' She allowed her immediate at- 
tendants to abuse the Spaniards in good set terms upon 
every occasion. Even her private chaplain permitted him- 
self, in preaching before her in the palace chapel, to de- 
nounce the whole nation as a race of traitors and ravishers, 
and for this offence was only reprimanded, much against her 
will, by the Duchess, and ordered to retire for a season to 
his convent. 2 She did not attempt to disguise her dissatis- 
faction at every stq5 which had been taken by the Duke. In 
all this there was much petulance, but very little dignity, 
while there was neither a spark of real sympathy for the 
oppressed millions, nor a throb of genuine womanly emotion 
for the impending fate of the two nobles. Her principal 
grief was, that she had pacified the provinces, and that 
another had now arrived to reap the glory ; but it was 
difficult, while the unburied bones of many heretics were 
still hanging, by her decree, on the rafters of their own dis- 
mantled churches, for her successfully to enact the part of a 
benignant and merciful Regent. But it is very true that the 
horrors of the Duke’s administration have been propitious 
to the fame of Margaret, and perhaps more so to that of 
Cardinal Granvelle. The faint and struggling rays of hu- 
manity which occasionally illumined the course of their 
government, were destined to be extinguished in a chaos so 
profound and dark, that these last beams of light seemed 
clearer and more bountiful by the contrast. 

The Count of Hoogstraaten, who was on his way to 
Brussels, had, by good fortune, injured his hand through 
the accidental discharge of a pistol. Detained by this . 
casualty at Cologne, he was informed, before his arrival at 


1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 631. 
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the capital, of the arrest of his two distinguished friends, 
and accepted the hint to betake himself at once to a place 
of safety 1 

The loyalty of the elder Mansfeld was bejond dispute even 
by Alva His son Charles had, however, been imprudent, 
and, as we have seen, had even affixed his name to the 
earliest copies of the Compromise He had retired, it is 
true, from all connexion with the confederates, but his father 
knew well th'jt the young Count's signature upon that 
famous document would prove his death warrant, were he 
found in the country He therefore had sent him into 
Germany before the amval of the Duke 3 

The King’s satisfaction was unbounded when he learned 
this important achievement of Alva, and he wrote immediatelj 
to express his approbation in the most extravagant terms 3 
Cardinal Granvelle, on the contrary, affected astonishment 
at a course which he had secretly counselled He assured 

his Majesty that v ** ** - u 1 '■ J n * * - - - 

sentiments opp 

interests of the . « 4 

from the Netherlands He was persuaded, he said, that the 
Count had been abused by others, although , to be sure , the 
Cardinal Jiad learned until 1 egret what Egmont had written 
on the occasion of the baptism of Count Hoogstraateris child 
As to the other persons arrested, he said that no one re 
gretted their fate The Cardinal added, that he was sup 
posed to be himself the instigator of these capita es, but that 
he was not disturbed by that, or by other imputations of a 
similar nature * 

In conversation with those about him, he frequentlj ex 
pressed regret that the Prince of Orange had been too crafty 
to be caught in the same net in which his more simple com 
panions were so mextncablj entangled Indeed, on the 
first amval of the news, that men of high rank had been 
arrested in Brussels, the Cardinal eagerly inquired if the 
Taciturn had been taken, for b> that term he always charac 
terized the Prince Recuv ing a negative tepl^, he expressed 
extreme disappointment, adding, that if Orange had es 

* Bor, iv 185 

* IbtJ Corresponds nee de I hilippe II ,i 647 
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raped, they had taken nobody, and that his capture would 
have been more valuable than that of every man in the 
Netherlands. 1 

Peter Tilelmnnn, too, the famous inquisitor, who, retired 
from netive life, was then living upon Philip’s bounty, and 
encouraged by friendly letters from that monarch, 2 3 expressed 
the same opinion. Having been informed that Egmont and 
Horn had been captured, he eagerly inquired if “wise 
William ” had also been taken. He way, of -course, 
answered in the negative. “Then will our joy be but 
brief,” he observed, “ Woe unto us for the wrath to come 
from Germany.”’ 

On the 1 eth July, of this year, Philip wrote to Granvelle 
to inquire the particulars of a letter which the Prince of 
Orange, according to a previous communication of the Cardinal, 
had written to Egmont on the occasion of the baptism of 
Count Hoogstraaten’s child. 4 On the 17th of August, the 
Cardinal replied, by setting the King right as to the error 
which he had committed. The letter, as he had already 
stated, was not written by Orange, but by Egmont, and he 
expressed his astonishment that Madame de Parma had not 
yet sent it to his Majesty. The Duchess must have seen it, 
because her confessor had shown it to the person who was 
Granvelle’s informant. In this letter, the Cardinal continued, 
the statement had been made by Egmont to the Prince of 
Orange that their plots were discovered \ that the King was. 
making armaments, that they were unable to resist him, and 
that therefore it had become necessary to dissemble and to 
accommodate themselves as ■well as possible to the present 
situation, while waiting for other circumstances under which 
to accomplish their designs. Granvelle advised, moreover, 
that Straalen, who had been privy to the letter, and perhaps 
the amanuensis, should be forthwith arrested/ 

The Cardinal was determined not to let the matter sleep, 
notwithstanding his protestation of a kindly feeling towards 

1 Hoofd, iv- 1 51. Strada, i. 300. Meteren, 50. 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 5 2 3- 

3 “ Si (inqirit) astutus Gulielmus (Auran tius) evasit non erunt 

solida gaudia nostra, vre nobis a bello Germanico .” — Pandora sive 
venitE Hispanic a edit a Anatomia. Promctheo auctore, IS74- 

4 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 564-610. * Ibid., 624. 
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the imprisoned Count Against the statement that he knew 
of a letter which amounted to a full confession of treason, 
out of Egmont’s own mouth — a fact which, if proved, and 
perhaps, if even insinuated, would be sufficient with Philip 
to deprive Egmont of twenty thousand lives — against these 
constant recommendations to his suspicious and sanguinary 
master, to ferret out this document, if it were possible, it 
must be confessed that the churchman’s \ague and hypo 
critical • expressions on the side of mercy were very little 
worth 

Certainly these seeds of suspicion did not fall upon a 
barren soil Philip immediately communicated the infor 
mation thus received to the Duke of Alva, charging him on 
repeated occasions to find out what was written, either by 
Egmont, or by Straalen at Egmont’s instigation, stating that 
such a letter was written at the time of the Hoogstraaten 
baptism, that it would probably illustrate the opinions of 
Egmont at that period, and that the letter itself, which the 
confessor of Madame de Parma had once had in his hands, 
ought, if possible, to be procured * Thus the very language 
used by Granvelle to Philip was immediately repeated by 
the monarch to his representative m the Netherlands, at the 
moment when all Egmont s papers were in his possession, 
and when Egmont’s private secretary was undergoing the 
torture,* in order that secrets might be wrenched from him 
which had never entered his brain The fact that no such 
letter was found, that the Duchess had never alluded to any 
such document, and that neither a careful scrutiny of papers, 
nor the application of the rack,* could elicit any satisfactory 
information on the subject, leads to the conclusion that no 
such treasonable paper had ever existed, save in the im 
agination of the Cardinal At any rate, it is no more than 
just to hesitate before affixing a damning character to a 
document, in the absence of any direct proof that there ever 
was such a document at all The confessor of Madame de 
Parma told another person, who told the Cardinal, that 
either Count Egmont, or Burgomaster Straalen by command 

1 Correspondence de Philippe II , 1 666 702 

* \igl Lpist ad IIopp , xxvi 406 V d Vjnckt, 11 S2 Corre 
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of Count Egmont, wrote to the Prince of Orange thus and so. 
What evidence was this upon which to found a charge of 
high treason against a man whom Granvelle affected to 
characterize as otherwise neither opposed to the Catholic 
religion, nor to the true service of the King? What kind of 
mercy was it on the part of the Cardinal, while making such 
deadly insinuations, to recommend the imprisoned victim to 
clemency ? 

The unfortunate envoys, Marquis Berghqp and 1 Baron 
Montigny, had remained in Spain under close observation. 
Of those doomed victims who, in spite of friendly remon- 
strances and of ominous warnings, had thus ventured into 
the lion’s den, no retreating footmarks were ever to be seen. 
Their* fate, now that Alva had at last been despatched to 
the Netherlands, seemed to be sealed, and the Marquis 
Berghen, accepting the augury in its most evil sense, imme- 
diately afterwards had sickened unto death. Whether it 
were the sickness of hope deferred, suddenly changing to 
despair, or whether it were a still more potent and unequi- 
vocal poison which came to the relief of the unfortunate 
nobleman, will perhaps never be ascertained with certainty . 1 
The secrets of those terrible prison-houses of Spain can • 
never perhaps be accurately known, until the grave gives up 
its dead, and the buried crimes of centuries are revealed. 

It was very soon after the departure of Alva’s fleet from 
Carthagena, that the Marquis Berghen felt his end approach- 
ing. He sent for the Prince of Eboli, with whom he had 
always maintained intimate relations, and whom he believed 
to be his disinterested friend. Relying upon his faithful 
breast, and trusting to receive from his eyes alone the pious 
drops of sympathy which he required, the dying noble 
poured out his long and last complaint. He charged him 
to tell the man whom he would no longer call his king, that 
he had ever been true and loyal, that the bitterness of having 
been constantly suspected, when he was conscious of entire 
fidelity, was a sharper sorrow than could be lightly believed, 
and that he hoped the time would come when his own truth 
and the artifices of his enemies would be brought to light. 

He closed his parting message by predicting that after he 
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had been long laid in the grave, the impeachments against 
his character would be at last, although too late, retracted 1 
So spake the unhappy emoy, and his friend replied with 
words of consolation It is probable that he even ventured, 
in the King’s name, to grant him the liberty of returning to 
his home , the only remedy, as his physicians had repeated!) 
stated, which could possibly be applied to his disease But 
the devilish hjpocnsy of Philip, and the abject per fid) of 
Eboh, at thisjuncture, almost surpass belief The Prince 
came to press the hand and to close the eyes of the dying 
man whom he called his friend, having first carefully studied 
a billet of most minute and secret instructions from his 
roaster as to the deportment he was to observe upon this 
solemn occasion and afterwards This paper, written in 
Philip’s own hand, had been delivered to Eboh on the very 
day of his visit to Berghen, and bore the superscnption that 
it was not to be read nor opened till the messenger who 
brought it had left his presence It directed the Prince, 
if it should be evident that the Marquis was past recovery, 
to promise him, in the King s name, the permission of re 
turning to the Netherlands Should, however, a possibility 
of his surviving appear, Eboli was only to hold out a hope 
that such permission might eventually be obtained >In 
case of the death of Berghen, the Prince was immediately to 
confer with the Grand Inquisitor and with the Count of 
Pena, upon the measures to be taken for his obsequies It 
might seem advisable, m that event, to exhibit the regret 
which the King and his ministers felt for his death, and the 
great esteem in which they held the nobles of the Nether 
lands At the same time Eboh was further instructed to 
confer with the same personages as to the most efficient 
means for preventing the escape of Baron Montigny to 
keep a vigilant eye upon his movements, and to give general 
directions to governors and to postmasters to intercept his 
flight, should it be attempted Finally, m case of Berghen’s 
death, the Prince was directed to despatch a special mes 
senger, apparently on his own responsibility, and as if in the 
absence and without the knowledge of the King, to inform 
the Duchess of Parma of the event, and to utge » 
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mediately to take possession of the city of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and of all other property belonging to the Marquis, until it 
should be ascertained whether it were not possible to con- 
vict him, after death, of treason, and to confiscate his estates 
accordingly. 1 

Such were the instructions of Philip to Eboli, and pre- 
cisely in accordance with the programme was the horrible 
comedy enacted at the death-bed of the envoy. Three days 
after his parting interview with his disinterested friend, the 
Marquis was a corpse. 2 Before his limbs were cold, a mes- 
senger was on his way to Brussels, instructing the Regent to 
sequestrate his property , and to arrest, upon suspicion oj 
heresy , the youthful kinsman and niece , who, by the 7i>iil of the 
Marquis, were to be united in marriage and to share his 
estate.' 1 The whole drama, beginning with the death-scene, 
was enacted according to order. Before the arrival of Alva 
in the Netherlands, the property of the Marquis was in the 
hands of the Government, awaiting the confiscation, 4 * * which 
was but for a brief season delayed; while on the other hand, 
Baron Montigny, Berghen’s companion in doom, who was 
not, however, so easily to be carried off by home-sickness, was 
closely confined in the alcazar of Segovia, never to leave a 
Spanish prison alive. 3 There is something pathetic in the 
delusion in which Montigny and his brother, the Count 
Horn, both indulged, each believing that the other was out 
of harm’s way, the one by his absence from the Netherlands, 
the other by his absence from Spain, while both, involved in the 
same meshes, were rapidly and surely approaching their fate. c 

In the same despatch of the 9th September, in which the 
Duke communicated to Philip the capture of Egmont and 
Horn, he announced to him his determination to establish a 
new court for the trial of crimes committed during the recent 
period of troubles. 7 This wonderful tribunal was accordingly- 
created with the least possible delay. It was called the 

1 Correspondence de Philippe II., i. 572. 2 Strada, i. 290. 

3 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 547 - 593 ; Strada, i. 291 ; and 

note of M. Gachard. 

4 V. d. Vynckt, ii. 77. 

6 Hoofd, iv. 172, 173. Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 648, 654, 
656 . 

0 Vide Deduction de 1 ’ Innocence du Comte de Hornes, pp. 203, 204. 

7 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 637. 
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Council of Troubles, but it soon acquired the terrible name, 
by which it will be for ever known in historj, of the Blood 
Council 1 It superseded all other institutions Every court, 
from those of the municipal magistracies up to the supreme 
councils of the provinces, were forbidden to take cognizance 
in future of any cause growing out of the late troubles 1 The 
Council of State, although it was not formally disbanded, fell 
into complete desuetude, its members being occasional!) 
summoned lqjo Aha’s private chambers in an irregular 
manner, while its principal functions were usurped by the 
Blood Council Not only citizens of e\ ery pro\ mce, but the 
municipal bodies and even the sovereign provincial estates 
themselves, wefe compelled to plead, like humble individuals, 
before this new and extraordinary tribunal s It is unnecessary 
to allude to the absolute violation which was thus committed 
of all charters, laws, and pnvileges, because the very creation 
of the council was a bold and brutal proclamation that 
those laws and privileges were at an end 1 he constitution 
or maternal principle of this suddenly erected court was of 
a twofold nature It defined and it punished the crime of 
treason The definitions, couched in eighteen articles, 
declared it to be treason to have delivered or signed any 
petition against the new bishops, the inquisition, or the 
edicts, to have tolerated public preaching under an) cir 
cumstances , to have omitted resistance to the image-break 
ing, to the field preaching, or to the presentation of the 
Request b) the nobles, and “either through sympathy or 
surprise” to have asserted that the King did not possess 
the right to deprive all the provinces of their liberties, or 
to have maintained that this present tribunal was bound to 
respect in any manner any laws or any charters * In these 
brief and simple, but comprehensive terms, was the crime 
of high treason defined I he punishment was still more 
bnefl), simpl), and comprehensiv el) stated, for it was in 
slant death m all cases * So well, too, did this new and 
tenable engine perform its work, that in less than three 
months from the time of its erection, eighteen hundred 

1 HoofJ, it 153 Bor, iv 185, 1S6 Meteren, f 49 Leidani, 
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bis life had been spent in administrative and judicial em- 
ployments, he did not blush upon a matter of constitutional 
law to defer to the authority of such jurisconsults as the Duke 
of Alva and his two Spanish bloodhounds, Vargas and Del 
Rio. He did not like, he observed in his confidential corre- 
spondence, to gainsay the Duke, when maintaining, that in 
cases of treason, the privileges of Brabant were powerless, 
although he mildly doubted whether the Brabantines would 
agree with the doctrine . 1 He often thought, he said, of 
remedies for restoring the prosperity of the provinces, but in 
action he only assisted the Duke, to the best of his abilities, 
in arranging the Blood-Council. He wished well to his 
country, but he was more anxious for the favour of Alva. 
“ I rejoice,” said he, in one of his letters, “ that the most 
illustrious Duke has written to the King in praise of my 
obsequiousness ; when I am censured here for so reverently 
cherishing him, it is a consolation that my services to the 
King and to the governor are not unappreciated there .” 2 
Indeed the Duke of Alva, who had originally suspected the 
President’s character, seemed at last overcome by his in- 
defatigable and cringing homage. He wrote to the King, in 
whose good graces the learned doctor was most anxious at 
that portentous period to maintain himself, that the Presi- 
dent was very serviceable and diligent, and that 'he deserved 
to receive a crumb of comfort from the royal hand . 3 Philip, 
in consequence, wrote in one of his letters a few lines of 
vague compliment, which could be shown to Viglius, accord- 
ing to Alva’s suggestion. It is, however, not a little. charac 
teristic of the Spanish court and of the Spanish monarch, 
that, on the very day before, he had sent to the Captain- 
General a few documents of very different import. In order, 
as he said, that the Duke might be ignorant of nothing 
which related to the Netherlands, he forwarded to him copies 
of the letters written by Margaret of Parma from Brussels, 
three years before. These letters, as it will be recollected, 
contained an account of the secret investigations which the 
Duchess had made as to the private character and opinions 
of Viglius — at the very moment when he apparently stood 
highest in her confidence — and charged him with heresy, 

1 Vigl. ad Hopp., Epist. 24. 2 Ibid., 26. 

3 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 647. 
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swindling, and theft Thus the painstaking and time-servmg 
President, with all his learning and experience, was succes 
sively the dupe of Margaret and of Alva, whom he so ob- 
sequiously courted, and alwajs of Philip, whom he so feared 
and worshipped 1 

With his assistance the list of blood councillors was 
quickly completed No one who was offered the office re 
fused it Noircarmes and Berlajmont accepted with very 
great eagerness * Several presidents and councillors of the 
different provincial tribunals were appointed, but all the 
Netherlanders were men of straw Two Spaniards, Del Rio 
and Vargas, were the onlj members who could vote, while 
their decisions, as already stated, were subject to reversal b> 
Alva. Del Rio was a man without character or talent, a 
mere tool m the hands of his superiors, but Juan de Vargas 
was a temble reality 

No better man could have been found in Europe for the 
post to which he was thus elevated 1 o shed human blood 
was, in his opinion, the only important business and the onl) 
exhilarating pastime of life His youth had been stained 
with other crimes He had been obliged to retire from 
Spam, because of his violation of an orphan child to whom 
he was guardian, 5 but, in his manhood, he found no pleasure 
but in murder He executed Alva’s bloodv work with an 
mdustr) which was almost superhuman, and with a mem 
ment which would have shamed a demon His execrable 
jests nng through the blood and smoke and death-cries of 
those da>s of perpetual sacrifice He was proud to be the 
double of the iron hearted Duke, and acted so umformlj in 
accordance with his views, that the right of revision remained 
but nominal There could be no possibility of collision 
where the subaltern was onl) anxious to surpass an incom 
parable superior The figure of Vargas rises upon us through 
the mist of three cen tunes with temble distinctness Even 
his barbarous grammar has not been forgotten; and his crimes 

* Correspondanee de Philippe II , 1 666 

* ' t'vQtcatwyi ) U3.1lew.oa -n.a sola a<j b.iu tefa&s&do, pens 

parece to han aceiado de muy buena pana.’ ■ — -AfS Letter of Alba loth 
'te ft ember, 1567 , cited in Gaekard, Notice sur le Comet! des Troubles, 
p 7 non. 

* lloofd 11 152 See Correspondanee de Philippe II , 11 7 13 731 , 
also La Deduction de 1 Innocence da Comte de it pp. 
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against syntax and against humanity have acquired the same 
immortality, “Heretici fraxerunt templa, boni nihili fax- 
erunt contra, ergo debent omnes patibulare,” was the compre- 
hensive but barbarous formula of a man who murdered the 
Latin language as ruthlessly as he slaughtered his contem- 
poraries . 1 

Among the ciphers who composed the rest of the board, 
the Flemish Councillor Hessels was the one whom the 
Duke most respected. He was not without talent Gr learn- 
ing, but the Duke only valued him for his cruelty. Being 
allowed to take but little share in the deliberations, Hessels 
was accustomed to doze away his afternoon hours at the 
council table, and when awakened from his nap in order 
that he might express an opinion on the case then before 
the court, was wont to rub his eyes and to call out “ Ad 
patibulum, ad patibulum,” (“to the gallows with him, to 
the gallows with him,”) with great fervour, hut in entire 
ignorance of the culprit’s name or the merits of the case. 
His wife, naturally disturbed that her husband’s waking and 
sleeping hours were alike absorbed with this hangman’s 
work, more than once ominously expressed her hope to 
him, that he, whose head and heart were thus engrossed 
with the gibbet, might not one day come to hang upon it 
himself ; a gloomy prophecy which the future most terribly 
fulfilled . 2 

The Council of Blood, thus constituted, held its first 
session on the 20th September, at the lodgings of Alva. J 
Springing completely grown and armed to the teeth from 
the head of its inventor, the new tribunal — at the very out- 
set in possession of all its vigour — forthwith began to mani- 
fest a terrible activity in accomplishing the objects of its 
existence. The councillors having been sworn to “eternal 
secrecy as to anything which should be transacted at tire 
board, and having likewise made oath to denounce any one 
of their number who should violate the pledge,” the court 
was considered as organized. Alva worked therein seven 

t 

1 V. d. Vynckt, ii. 75, 76, 77 ; Brandt, i. 465, 466 ; Reidani, p. 5 ; 

Hoofd, 152. “ The heretics destroyed the temples, the good men did 

nothing to prevent it, therefore they should all be hanged.” 

2 Hoofd, xiv. 59<p Brandt, 494. 

3 Gachard. Notice, etc., 9. 
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hours daily 1 11 It may be believed that the subordinates 
were not spared, and that their office proved no sinecure 
Their labours, however, were not encumbered by antiquated 
forms As this supreme and only tribunal for all the Nether 
lands had no commission or authority save the will of the 
Captatn General, so it was also thought a matter of superero 
gation to establish a set of rules and orders such as might be 
useful in less independent courts The forms of proceeding 
were bwtf ancj artless There was a rude organization by 
which a crowd of commissioners, acting as inferior officers of 
the council, were spread over the provinces, whose business 
was to collect information concerning all persons who might 
be incriminated for participation in the recent troubles 2 
The greatest crime, however, was to be rich, and one which 
could be expiated by no virtues, however signal Alva was 
bent upon proving himself as accomplished a financier as he 
was indisputably a consummate commander, and he had 
promised his master an annual income of 500,000 ducats from 
the confiscations which were to accompany the executions 3 

It was necessary that the blood torrent should flow at once 
through the Netherlands, in order that the promised golden 
river, a jard deep, according to his vaunt, 4 should begin to 
irrigate the thirsty soil of Spain It is obvious, from the 
fundamental laws which were made to define treason at the 
same moment m which they established the council, that any 
man might be at any instant summoned to the court Every 
man, whether innocent or guilty, whether Papist or Pro 
testant, ftlt his head shaking on his shoulders If he were 
wealthy, there seemed no remedy but flight, which was now 
almost impossible, from the heavy penalties affixed by the 
new edict upon all earners, shipmasters, and waggoners, who 
should aid in the escape of heretics. 5 

A certain number of these commissioners were particu 
larly instructed to collect information as to the treason of 
Orange, Louis Nassau, Brederode, Egmont, Horn, Culem 
berg Van den Berg, Berghen, and Montignj Upon such 
information tfie proceedings against those distinguished 

1 Gachard Notice etc, 10 * /bid , 14 etc. 

* Jhl 22 — Compare Brandt, 1 475, Mcteren 29, Hoof!, iv , 
V d \ynckt 11 Si, et alios 

* Brandt, 1 496 

11 
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seigniors wore to be summarily instituted. Particular coun- 
cillors of the Court of Blood were charged with the arrange- 
ment of these important suits, but the commissioners were 
to report in the first instance to the Duke himself, who 
afterwards returned the paper into the hands of his subor- 
dinates . 1 2 

With regard to the inferior and miscellaneous cases which 
were daily brought in incredible profusion before the tribunal, 
the same preliminaries were observed, by w;jy of aping the 
proceedings in courts of justice. Alva sent the cart-loads of 
information which were daily brought to him, but which 
neither he nor any other man had time to read, to be dis- 
posed of by the board of councillors. It was the duty of the 
different subalterns, who, as already stated, had no* right of 
voting, to prepare reports upon the cases. Nothing could be 
more summary. Information was lodged against a man, or 
against a hundred men, in one document. The Duke sent 
the papers to the council, and the inferior councillors reported 
at once to Vargas. If the report concluded with a recom- 
mendation of death to the man, or the hundred men in ques- 
tion, Vargas instantly approved it, and execution was done 
upon the man, or the hundred men, within forty-eight hours. 

If the report had any other conclusion, it was immediately sent 
back for revision, and the reporters were overwhelmed with 
reproaches by the President." 

Such being the method of operation, it may be supposed 
that the councillors were not allowed to slacken in their 
terrible industry. The register of every city, village, and 
hamlet throughout the Netherlands showed the daily lists of 
men, women, and children thus sacrificed at the shrine of 
the demon who had obtained the mastery over this unhappy 
land . 3 It was not often that an individual was of sufficient 
importance to be tried — if trial it could be called — by him- 


1 Gachard. Notice, etc., to, it. 

2 Ibid . , 19, 20. — “ En siendo el aviso de condenaer a muerte se decia 
que estaba muy bien y no habia mas que ver ; empero, si el aviso era de 
menor penn, no se estaba a lo que ellos decian, sino tornabase a ver 
el proceso, v decian les sobre ellos malas palabras y hacian les ruin 
tratamiento,'’ etc. — OJ/irat document cited by i!/. Gachard in Notice stir 
k Conseil , etc. 

3 Hoofd, iv. Brandt, ix. 
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self 1 It was found more expeditious to send them in batches 
to the furnace Thus, for example, on the 4th of January, 
eighty four inhabitants of Valenciennes were condemned , 
on another day, ninety five miscellaneous mdiv iduals, from 
different places m Flanders , on another, forty six inhabitants 
of Malines , on another, thirty five persons from different 
localities, and so on 2 

The evening of Shrovetide, a favourite holiday in the 
Netherlands, afforded an occasion for arresting and carrying 
off a vast number of doomed individuals at a single swoop d 
It was correctly supposed that the burghers, filled with wine 
and wassail, to which perhaps the persecution under which 
they lived lent an additional and horrible stimulus, might be 
easily taken from their beds in great numbers, and be deli 
vered over at once to the council The plot was ingenious, 
the net was spread accordingly Many of the doomed were, 
however, luckily warned of the terrible termination which 
was impending over their festival, and bestowed themselves 
in safety for a season A pnzeof about five hundred prisoners 
was all which rewarded the sagacity of the enterprise * It is 
needless to add that they were all immediately executed It 
is a wearisome and odious task to ransack the mouldy records 
of three centuries ago, in order to reproduce the obscure 
names of the thousands who were thus sacrificed. The dead 
have buried thur dead, and are forgotten. It is likewise 
hardly necessary to state that the proceedings before the 
council were all parte , and that an information was almost 
inevitably followed by a death warrant. It sometimes hap- 
pened even that the zeal of the councillors outstripped the 
industry of the commissioners The sentences were occa- 
sionally in advance of the docket. Thus upon one occasion 

1 See in partieulif the “Scntentien van Aha gerammelt van J. 

Markus," passim , a work in which a few thousand sentences of death 
upon men and women still in the Netherlands, or of banishment under 
pain of death upon such as had escaped, have been collected and 
published The sentences were given mainly upon the culprits in lots 
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a man’s case was called for trial, but before the investigation 
was commenced it was discovered that he had been already 
executed. A cursory examination of the papers proved, 
moreover, as usual, that the culprit had committed no crime. 
“No matter for that,” said Vargas, jocosely, “ if he has died 
innocent, it will be all the better for him when he takes his 
trial in the other world.” 1 

But, however the councillors might indulge in these gentle 
jests among themselves, it was obvious thatdnnocdnce was 
in reality impossible, according to the rules which had been 
laid down regarding treason. The practice was in accord- 
ance with the precept, and persons were daily executed with 
senseless pretexts, which was worse than executions with no 
pretexts at all. Thus Peter de Wit of Amsterdam was 
beheaded, because at one of the tumults in that city he had 
persuaded a rioter not to fire upon a magistrate. This was 
taken as sufficient proof that he was a man in authority 
among the rebels, and he was accordingly put to death. 2 
Madame Juriaen, who, in 1 566, had struck with her slipper 
a little wooden image of the Virgin, together with her maid- 
servant, who had witnessed without denouncing the crime, 
were both drowned by the hangman in a hogshead placed on 
the scaffold. 3 

Death, even, did not in all cases place a criminal beyond 
the reach of the executioner. Egbert Meynartzoon, a man 
of high official rank, had been condemned, together with 
two colleagues, on an accusation of collecting money in a 
Lutheran church. He died in prison of dropsy. The 
sheriff was indignant with the physician, because, in spite 
of cordials and strengthening prescriptions, the culprit had 
slipped through his fingers before he had felt those of the 
hangman. He consoled himself by placing the body on a 
chair, and having the dead man beheaded in company with 
his colleagues. 4 

Thus the whole country became a charnel-house ; the 
death-bell tolled hourly in every village; not a family but 
was called to mourn for its dearest relatives, while the sur- 

1 Brandt, i. 494. Hoofd, v. 191. 

2 Hoofd, v. 183. Brandt, i. 488. 

3 Brandt, i. 488. Reael, 43. Hist, des Martyrs, 449. 

4 Brandt, 488. Reael, 60, 6 . Hoofd, v. 181, 182. 
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\ ivors stalked listlessly about, the ghosts of their former 
selves, among the wrecks of their former homes The spirit 
of the nation, within a few months after the arrival of Alva, 
seemed hopelessly broken The blood of its best and 
bravest had already stained the scaffold, the men to whom 
it hid been accustomed to look for guidance and protection, 
were dead, in prison, or in exile Submission had ceased to 
be of any avail, flight was impossible, and the spint of ven 
geancetiad alighted at ever) fireside The mourners went 
dul) about the streets, for there was hardly a house which 
had not been made desolate The scaffolds, the gallows, the 
funeral piles, which had been sufficient in ordinar) times, 
furnished now an entire]) inadequate machinery for the in 
cessant executions Columns and stakes in every street, the 
doorposts of private houses, the fences in the fields, were 
laden with human carcases, strangled, burned, beheaded 
The orchards in the country bore on man) a tree the hideous 
fruit of human bodies 1 

Thus the Netherlands were crushed, and but for the strin 
gene) of the t) ruin v which had now dosed their gates, would 
have been depopulated The grass began to grow in the 
streets of those cities which had recently nourished so man> 
artisans In all those great manufacturing and industrial 
marts, where the tide of human life had throbbed so vigor 
ousl) , there now - - J * u ' -- J •** 4 -* f * 

night It was a 

to his friend Ho, , 4 I 

gentleness of the Duke of Alva a Such were among the first 
fruits of that prudence and that gentleness 

'I he Duchess of Parma had been kept in a continued 
state of irritation She had not ceased for man> months to 
demand her release from the odious position of a cipher m 
a hnd where she had so latel) been sovereign, and she had 
at last obtained it Philip transmitted his acceptance of 
her resignation by the same courier who brought Alva’s 
commission to be governor-general in her place * I he letters 
to the Duchess were full of conventional compliments for 
her past services, accompanied, however, with a less barren 
and more acceptable acknowledgment, in the shape of a life 

1 Ifoofil, 153. * Vigl ad Hopn., Pp , xlvi 4VI 

* Correspondence de Philippe II , 1 63S, ('* ’ etc. 
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of the Spaniard, and Alva had written to Philip that he was 
disposed to accept the offer, and to render the service. The 
. places thus held would be a guarantee for his expenses, he 
said, while in case King Charles and his brother should die, 
“ their possession would enable Philip to assert his own claim 
to the French crown in right of his wife, the Salic law being 
merely a pleasantry 

The Queen Dowager, adopting now a very different 
tone from that which characterized her conversation at the 
Bayonne interview, wrote to Alva, that if, for want of 2,000 
Spanish musketeers, which she requested him to furnish, she 
should be obliged to succumb, she chose to disculpate herself 
in advance before God and Christian princes for the peace 
which she should be obliged to make . 2 The Duke wrote 
to her in reply, that it was much better to have a kingdom 
ruined in preserving it for God and the king by war, than to 
have it kept entire without war, to the profit of the devil and 
of his followers . 3 He was also reported on another occasion 
to have reminded her of the Spanish proverb — that the head 
of one salmon is worth those of a hundred frogs . 4 The hint, 
if it were really given, was certainly destined to be acted upon. 

The Duke not only furnished Catherine with advice, but 
with the musketeers which she had solicited. Two thousand 
foot and fifteen hundred horse, under the Count of Aremberg, 
attended by a choice band of the Catholic nobility of the 
Netherlands, had joined the royal camp at Paris before the end 
of the year, to take their part in the brief hostilities by which 
the second treacherous peace was to be preceded^ 

Meantime, Alva was not unmindful of the business which 
had served as a pretext in the arrest of the two Counts. 
The fortifications of the principal cities were pushed on with 
great rapidity. The memorable citadel of Antwerp in parti- 
cular had already been commenced in October under the 
superintendence of the celebrated engineers, Pacheco and 
Gabriel de Cerbelloni . 0 In a few months it was completed, 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 593> 594- 

2 Ibid., i. 694. J Ibid. , i. 696. 

4 De Thou, t. v., liv. xliv. 5 I S- Hug. Grot. Annal., lib. ii. 40. 
Bor, iv. 219, 

6 Ibid., iv. 219. 

c Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 7 2 5> 7 2 ^- H° r > iv. 
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at a cost of one million four hundred thousand florins, of 
which sum the citizens, in spite of their remonstrances, were 
compelled to contribute more than one quarter The sum of 
four hundred thousand florins was forced from the burghers 
by a tax upon all hereditary property within the municipality 
i wo thousand workmen were employed daily in the construe 
tion of this important fortress, which was erected, as its 
position most plainly manifested, not to protect, but to con 
trol the commercial capital of the provinces It stood at the 
edge of the city, only separated from its walls by an open 
esplanade It was the most perfect pentagon in Europe,* 
having one of its sides resting on the Scheld, two turned 
towards the city, and two towards the open country Five 
bastions, with walls of hammered stone, connected by curtains 
of turf and masonry .surrounded by walls measuring a league in 
circumference, and by an outer moat fed by the Scheld, en 
closed a spacious enceinte, where a little church with many 
small lodging houses, shaded by trees and shrubbery, nestled 
among the bristling artillery, as if to mimic the appearance of a 
peaceful and pastoral village To four of the fiv e bastions, the 
Captain General, with characteristic ostentation, gave his own 
names and titles One was called the Duke, the second Ferdi 
nando, a third T oledo, a fourth Alva, while thefifthwas baptized 
with the name of the ill fated engineer, Pacheco 1 he water 
gate was decorated with the escutcheon of Alva, surrounded 
by his Golden Fleece collar, with its pendant lamb of God , a 
symbol of blasphemous irony, which still remains upon the 
fortress, to recall the image of the tyrant and murderer 
Each bastion was honeycombed with casemates and subter 
ranean storehouses, and capable of containing within its 
bowels a vast supply of provisions, munitions, and soldiers 
Such w as the celebrated citadel built to tame the turbulent 
spirit of Antwerp, at the cost of those whom it was to terrify 
and to insult 3 

1 Corrcspomlanee de Philippe II , « 725 726 Lor, i\ 219 

1 “La nonpareil le forteresse da monde — Brantome lit de Djh 
S ancho d'Atda 

* DeThou \ jOO Bor, n 219 Hoofd iv 154 Benin ogho, 
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o'if'f pta>'c — Sets!--!:.-.- of death against the whole imputation of the 
Nrth'-rl.-mT. j>n>:iomiecd i>y the Spanish ItupiFition and proclaimed by 
Philip C:md inu-!itt>>.*’, . again-; heretic-. —The Wild beggars — Pre- 
iiminary pjo "i-rding • of the Council against Egmont am! Horn — Intcr- 
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the Countcvv:-. F.gmonl and Horn, by many Knights of the Fleece, ana 
by the Emperor, in favour of the prEmicrs — Answers of Alva and of 
Philip — Obvfjmnu-. behaviour of Viglius — Difficulties arising from the 
( 1 olden h'leree -talntcs set aside — i’articutars of the charges against 
Count Horn and of his defence — Articles of accusation against Egmont 
— Sketch of his reply —Reflections upon the two trials — Attitude of 
Orange --His published “Justification” — His secret combinations — 
llis commission m Count Louis — I-nrge sums of money subscribed by 
the Nassau family, by Xethcrtand refugees, and others — Great personal 
sacrifices made by the Prince — Quadruple scheme for invading the 
Netherlands— Defeat of the patriots under Cocqucville — Defeat of 
Viller. — linn-ion of Friesland by Count Louis — Measures of Alva to 
oppose- him -Command of the loyalists entrusted to Arcmberg and 
Meghem —'Pile Duke’s plan for the campaign — Skirmish at Dam — 
Detention erf Meglu-m — Count Louis at Ileiliger-Lce — Nature of the 
ground — Advance of Arcmberg — Disposition of the patriot forces — 
Impatience of the Spanish troops to engage — Battle of Ilejliger-Lee — 
Defeat and death of Aremlxtrg — Death of Adolphus Nassau — Effects of 
the battle- Anger and severe measures of Alva — Eighteen nobles 
executed at Brussels — Sentence of death pronounced upon Egmont and 
Horn — Tlie Bishop of Yprcs sent to Egmont — Fruitless intercession by 
the prelate and the Countess — Egmont’s last night in prison — The 
“ Grande Place ” at Brussels — Details concerning the execution of 
Egmont and Horn — Observation upon the characters of the two nobles 
— Destitute condition of Egniont’s family. 

L ATE ill October, the Duke of Alva made his triumphant 
entry into the new fortress. During his absence, 
which was to continue during the remainder of the year, he 

< 
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had ordered the Secretary Courteville and the Councillor del 
Rio to superintend the commission, which was then actually 
engaged in collecting materials for the prosecutions to be 
instituted against the Prince of Orange and the other nobles 
who had abandoned the country 1 Accordingly, soon after 
his return, on the 19th of January, 1568, the Pnnce, his 
brother Louts of Nassau, his brother in law, Count Van den 
Berg, the Count Hoogstraaten, the Count Culemberg, and 
the Baron Montignj, were summoned in the name of Aha 
to appear before the Blood Council, within thrice fourteen 
days from the date of the proclamation, under pain of per 
petual banishment with confiscation of their estates 2 It is 
needless to say that these seigniors did not obey the sum 
mons They knew full well that their obedience would be 
rewarded only by death 

The charges against the Pnnce of Orange, which were 
drawn up in ten articles, stated, chiefly and briefly, that he 
had been, and w as, the head and front of the rebellion , that 
as soon as his Majesty had left the Netherlands, he had begun 
his machinations to make himself master of the country and 
to e\pel his sovereign by force, if he should attempt to return 
to the provinces, that he had seduced his Majesty’s subjects 
b> false pretences that the Spanish inquisition was about to 
be introduced , that he had been the secret encourager and 
director of Bredcrode and the confederated nobles , and that 
when sent to \ntwerp, in the name of the Regent, to put 
down the rebellion, he had encouraged heres) and accorded 
freedom of religion to the Reformers a 

The articles against Hoogstraaten and the other gentlemen 
were of similar tenor It certainly was not a slender proof 
of the calm effrontery of the government thus to see Alva’s 
proclamation charging it as a crime upon Orange that he 
had inveigled the lieges into revolt bj a false assertion that 
the inquisition was about to be established, when letters from 
the Duke to Philip, and from Granvelle to Philip, dated 
upon, nearly the same day* advised the immediate restoration 
of the inquisition as soon as an adequate number of execu 


1 Gachard Notice, etc., xo, 1 1 

2 Bor, iv 220, 221, 222 Meteren, 5a V d \ ynckt, iu 77. 
* See the document condensed in Bor, vbt tupra 
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lions h;ui paved the way for the measure.’ It was also a 
sufficient indication of a reckless despotism, that while the 
Duchess, who had made the memorable Accord with the 
Religionists, received a flattering letter of thanks and a fare- 
well pension of fourteen thousand ducats yearly, those who, 
by her orders, had acted upon that treaty as the basis of 
their negotiations, were summoned to lay down their heads 
upon the block. 

The Prince replied to this summons by a brief and some- 
what contemptuous plea to the jurisdiction. As a Knight 
of the Fleece, as a member of the Germanic Empire, as a 
sovereign prince in France, as a citizen of the Netherlands, 
he rejected the authority of Alva and of his self-constituted 
tribunal. Jlis innocence he was willing to establish before 
competent courts and righteous judges. As a Knight of the 
Fleece, he said he could be tried only by his peers, the 
brethren of the order, and, for that purpose, he could be 
summoned only by tire King as Head of the Chapter, with 
the sanction of at least six of his fellow-knights. In con- 
clusion, he offered to appear before his Imperial Majesty, the 
Electors, and other members of tire Empire, or before tire 
Knights of the Golden Fleece. In the latter case, he claimed 
the right, under the statutes of that order, to be placed while 
the trial was pending, not in a solitary prison, as had been 
the fate of Egmont and of Horn, but under the friendly 
charge and protection of the brethren themselves. The letter 
was addressed to the procurator-general, and a duplicate was 
forwarded to the Duke . 1 2 

From the general tenor of the document, it is obvious both 
that the Prince was not yet ready to throw down the gaunt- 
let to his sovereign, nor to proclaim his adhesion to the new 
religion. On departing from the Netherlands in the spring, 
he had said openly that lie rvas still in possession of sixty 
thousand florins yearly, and that he should commence no 
hostilities against Philip, so long as he did not disturb him 
in his honour or his estates . 3 

His character had, however, already been attacked, his 
property threatened with confiscation. His closest ties of 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 624 

2 See the letter in Bor, iv. 222, 223, 224. 

5 Reidani, i. 5. 
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family were now to be severed b) the hand of the tyrant. 
His eldest child, the Count de Buren, tom from his protec 
tion, was to be earned into indefinite captivity m a foreign 
land It was a remarkable oversight, for a person of his 
sagacity, that, upon his own departure from the provinces, he 
should leave his son, then a boy of thirteen years, to pursue 
his studies at the college of Louvain Thus exposed to the 
power of the government, he was soon seized as a hostage 
for the good behaviour of the father Gram elle appears to 
have been the*f\ret to recommend the step in a secret letter 
to Philip, 1 but Alva scarcelj needed prompting Accord 
•ingl), upon the 13th of February, 1568, the Duke sent the 
Seignior de Chassy to Louvain, attended by four officers and 
by twelve archers He was furnished with a letter to the 
Count de Buren, in which that young nobleman was re 
quested to place implicit confidence in the bearer of the 
despatch, and was informed that the desire which his Majesty 
had to see him educated for his service, was the cause of the 
communication which the Seignior de Chassy was about to 
make * 

That gentleman was, moreover, minutely instructed as to 
his method of proceeding in this memorable case of kidnap 
ping He was to present the letter to the )oung Count in 
presence of his tutor He was to invite him to Spam m the 
name of his Majesty He was to assure him that his Majesty s 
commands were solely with a view to his own good, and that 
he was not commissioned to arrest, but only to escort him 
He was to allow the Count to be accompanied only by two 
valets, two pages, a cook, and a keeper of accounts He 
was, however, to induce his tutor to accompany him, at least 
to the Spanish frontier He was to arrange that the second 
day after his arrival at Louvain, the Count should set out for 
Antwerp, where he was to lodge with Count Lodron, after 
which they were to proceed to Hushing, whence they were 
to embark for Spain At that city he was to deliver the 
young Prince to the person whom he would find there, com 
missioned for that purpose by the Duke As soon as he had 
made the first proposition at Louvain to the Count, he was, 
with the assistance of his retinue, to keep the most strict 
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watch over him day and night, but without allowing the 
supervision to be perceived . 1 

The plan was carried out admirably. It was fortunate, 
however, for the kidnappers, that the young Prince proved 
favourably disposed to the plan. He accepted the invitation 
of his captors with alacrity. He even wrote to thank the 
governor for his friendly offices in his behalf . 2 He received 
with boyish gratification the festivities with which Lodron 
enlivened his brief sojourn at Antwerp, and he set forth 
without reluctance for that gloomy and terrible land of Spain, 
whence so rarely a Flemish traveller had returned . 3 A 
changeling, as it were, from his cradle, he seemed completely* 
transformed by his Spanish tuition, for he was educated and 
not sacrificed by Philip. When he returned to the Nether- 
lands, after a twenty years’ residence in Spain, it was difficult 
to detect in his gloomy brow, saturnine character, and 
Jesuitical habits, a trace of the generous spirit which charac- 
terized that race of heroes, the house of Orange-Nassau. 

Philip had expressed some anxiety as to the consequences 
of this capture upon the governments of Germany . 4 Alva, 
however, reassured his sovereign upon that point, by reason of 
the extreme docility of the captive, and the quiet manner in 
which the arrest had been conducted. At that particular 
juncture, moreover, it would have been difficult for the 
government of the Netherlands to excite surprise anywhere, 
except by an act of clemency. The president and the depu- 
tation of professors from the university of Louvain waited 
upon Vargas, by whom, as acting president of the Blood- 
Council, the arrest had nominally been made, with a re- 
monstrance that the measure was in gross violation of their 
statutes and privileges. That personage, however, with his 
usual contempt both for law and Latin, answered brutally, 
“Non curamus vestros privilegios,” and with this memorable 
answer, abruptly closed his interview with the trembling 
pedants . 5 

1 Correspond ance de Philippe II., ii, 729. 2 Ibid., ii. 734. 

3 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii, 729, 730, 733, 734> 735’ 737- — 

Compare Strada, i. 311, 312. Hoofd, iv. 152. Brandt, i. 46S. Bor, 
iv. 222. V. d. Vynckt, ii. 97, 9S. 

4 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 731. 

5 Bor, iv. 222. V. d. Vynckt, ii. 9S. 
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Petitions now poured into the council from all quarters, 
abject recantations from terror stricken municipalities humble 
intercessions on behalf of doomed and imprisoned victims 
To a deputation of the magistracy of Antwerp who came 
with a prayer for mercy m behalf of some of their most dis- 
tinguished fellow citizens, then in prison the Duke gave a 
passionate and ferocious reply He expressed his wonder 
that the citizens of Antw erp that hotbed of treason should 
dare ta approach him in behalf of traitors and heretics Let 
them look to it in future he continued, or he would hang 
every man in the whole city to set an example to the rest of 
the country for his Majesty would rather the whole land 
should become an uninhabited wilderness, than that a single 
dissenter should exist within its territory 

Events now marched with rapidity 1 he monarch seemed 
disposed literally to execute the threat of his viceroy Larly 
in the year, the most sublime sentence of death was promul 
gated which has ever been pronounced since the creation of 
the world Ihe Roman tyrant wished that his enemies 
heads were all upon a single neck, that he might strike them off 
at a blow the inquisition assisted Philip to place the heads 


lands to death as heretics From this universal doom inly 
afer per ions especially named, were excepted i A proclama 
tion of the King dated ten days later, confirmed this decree 
of the inquisition and ordered it to be earned into instant 
execution without regard to age, sex or condition 3 I his is 
probably the most concise death warrant that was ever framed 
Three millions of people, men women and children, were 
sentenced to the scaffold in three lines and as it was well 
known that these were not harmless thunders, like some bulls 
of the Vatican hut serious and practical measures, which 
were to be enforced the horror which they produced may lie 
easily imagined It was hardly the purpose of government 
to compel the absolute completion of the wholesale plan in 
all its length and breadth yet in the horrible times upon 

Hoof! »v 157 Bor n 2lj 216 217 
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which they had fallen, the Netherlanders might be excused 
for believing that no measure was too monstrous to be fulfilled. 
At any rate, it was certain that when all were condemned, 
any might at a moment’s warning be carried to the scaffold, 
and this was precisely the course adopted by the authorities. 
Under this universal decree the industry of the Blood-Council 
might now seem superfluous. Why should not these mock 
prosecutions be dispensed with against individuals, now that 
a common sentence had swallowed the whole .population in 
one vast grave ? Yet it may be supposed that if the exertions 
of the commissioners and councillors served no other purpose, 
they at least furnished the government with valuable evidence 
as to the relative wealth and other circumstances of the indi- 
vidual victims. • The leading thought of the government 
being that persecution, judiciously managed, might fructify 
into a golden harvest, 1 * it was still desirable to persevere in 
the cause in which already such bloody progress had been 
made. 

And under this new decree, the executions certainly did 
not slacken. Men in the highest and the humblest positions 
were daily and hourly dragged to the stake. Alva, in a single 
letter to Philip, coolly estimated the number of executions 
which were to take place immediately after the expiration of 
holy week, “ at eight hundred heads Many a citizen, con- 
victed of a hundred thousand florins and of no other crime, 
saw himself suddenly tied to a horse’s tail, with his hands 
fastened behind him, and so dragged to the gallows. 3 But 
although wealth was an unpardonable sin, poverty proved 
rarely a protection. Reasons sufficient could always be found 
for dooming the starveling labourer as well as the opulent 
burgher. To avoid the disturbances created in the streets by 
the frequent harangues or exhortations addressed to the by- 
standers by the victims on their way to the scaffold, a new gag 
was invented. The tongue of each prisoner was screwed into 
an iron ring, and then seared with a hot iron. The swelling 
and inflammation which were the immediate result, prevented 

1 “Hem (den Koning) opvullcndemet de hoope van ecn ander Indie 

in ’t aenslaen der verbeurde goederen opgedaen te hebben ; hocwcl ’t 
nergens 200 breedt uitviel." — Brandt, i. 475. Batavishe Arcadia, 577. 
Meteren, 50, et mult. al. 

- Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 754. Meteren, 50. 
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the tongue from slipping through the ring and of course 
effectuallj precluded all possibility of speech 1 

Although the minds of men were not jet prepared for 
concentrated revolt against the tjTannj under which the) 
were languishing it was not possible to suppress all senti 
ments of humamtj, and to tread out every spark of natural 
indignation Lnfortunatel), m the bewilderment and miser) 
of this people, the first development of a forcible and or 
gin izech resistance was of a depraved and malignant character 
f xtensive binds of marauders and highway robbers sprang 
into existence, who called themselves the Wild Beggars * and 
who weiring the mask and the sjmbols of 1 revolutionarj 
faction committed great excesses m man) parts of the 
countrj, robbing plundering and murdering Their pnnci 
pil writh wis exercised against religious houses and persons 
Man) monasteries werti robbed many clerical persons maimed 
and maltreated It became a habit to deprive pnests of 
thur noses or ears and to tie them to the tails of horses * 
I his wis the work of ruffian gangs, whose very existence was 
engendered out of the social and moral putrescence to which 
the count! - ) was reduced, and who were willing to profit b) 
the deep and universal hatred which was felt against Catholics 
and monks An edict thundered forth b) Alva, 4 authorizing 
and commanding all persons to sla) the wild beggars at sight, 
without trnl or hangman, was of comparatn ely slight avail 
An armed force of veterans activel) scouring the countrj 
was more successful and the freebooters Were, for a time, 
suppressed * 

Meantime the Counts Egmont and Horn had been kept 
in rigorous confinement at Ghent Not a v\ arrant had been 
read or drawn up for their arrest Not a single prelimmar) 
investigation, not the shadow of an information, had pre- 
ceded the long imprisonment of two men so elevated in 
rank so distinguished in the public service * After the ex 
piration of two months, however, the Duke condescended 
to commence a mock process against them Iht coun 

* Meteren 54 Hoofd v I7j 

4 Bor 11 224 Hoofd. s Bor ir 224 

* Dated 27th March 156s Bor i\ 22 5 * IbtJ 

* I.i Deduction de 1 Innocence da Comic de Homes A.D 1568, etc., 
35 Bor iv 195 
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cillors appointed to this work were Vargas and Del Rio, 
assisted by Secretary Praets. These persons visited the 
Admiral on the 10th, nth, 12th, and 17th of November, 
and Count Egmont on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 16th of 
the same month-; requiring them to respond to a long, 
confused, and rambling collection of interrogatories. 1 They 
were obliged to render these replies in prison, unassisted by 
any advocates, on penalty of being condemned in contu- 
maciam? The questions, awkwardly drawn up as they 
seemed, were yet tortuously and cunningly arranged with a 
view* of entrapping f the prisoners into self-contradiction. 
After this work had been completed, all the papers by which 
they intended to justify their answers were taken away from 
them. 3 Previously, too, their houses and those of their 
secretaries, Bakkerzeel and Alonzo de la Loo, had been 
thoroughly ransacked, and every letter and document which 
could be found placed in the hands of government. Bak- 
kerzeel, moreover, as already stated, had been repeatedly 
placed upon the rack, for the purpose of extorting confessions 
which might implicate his master. These preliminaries 
and precautionary steps having been taken, the Counts had 
again been left to their solitude for two months longer. On 
the 10th January, each was furnished with a copy of the 
declarations or accusations filed against him by the pro- 
curator-general. To these documents, drawn up respec- 
tively in sixty-three, and in ninety articles, 4 they were re- 
quired, within five days’ time, -without the assistance of an 
advocate, and without consultation with any human being, 
to deliver a written answer, on pain, as before, of being pro- 
ceeded against and condemned by default. 5 

This order was obeyed within nearly the prescribed period, 
and here, it may be said, their own participation in their trial 
ceased ; while the rest of the proceedings were buried in the 
deep bosom of the Blood-Council. After their answers had 
been delivered, and not till then, the prisoners were, by an 
additional mockery, permitted to employ advocates. 1 ' These 

1 Bor, iv. 190. 2 La Deduction, etc., 36, 37. 3 I bid., 39. 

4 Foppens, Stipp. a l’Hist. de Strada, etc., i. 24-63. 

5 Bor, iv. 195. La Deduction, etc., 39-41. 

6 La Deduction, etc., 42, 43- Compare Vigl. ad IIopp., Ep. 44 

and 45. 
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advocates, however, were allowed only occasional interviews 
with their clients and always in the presence of certain 
persons, especially deputed for that purpose by the Duke 1 
I hey were also allowed commissioners to collect evidence 
and take depositions but before the witnesses were ready, a 
purposely premature day, 8th of May was fixed upon for 
declaring the case closed, and not a single tittle of their 
evidence, personal or documentary, was admitted.* Their 
advocates petitioned for an exhibition of the evidence pre- 
pared by government, and were refused* Thus, they were 
forbidden to use the testimony in their favour, while that 
which was to be employed against them was kept secret 
Finally, the proceedings were formally concluded on the 1st 
of June, and the papers laid before the Duke 1 The mass of 
matter relating to these two monster processes was declared, 
three da)S afterwards, to have been examined — a physical 
impossibility in itself* — and judgment was pronounced upon 
the 4th of June This issue was precipitated by the cam 
paign of I ouis Nassau in Friesland, forming a series of 1m 
portant events which it will be soon our duty to descnbe 
It is previously necessary, however, to add a few words m 
elucidation of the two mock trials which have been thus 
briefly sketched 

The proceedings had been carried on from first to last, 
under protest by the prisoners, under a threat or contumacy 
on the part of the government* Apart from the totally 
irresponsible and illegal character of the tribunal before 
which they were summoned — the Blood Council being a 
private institution of Viva’s without pretext or commission 
— these nobles acknowledged the jurisdiction of but three 
courts 

As Knights of the Golden Fleece, both claimed the pmi 
lege of that order to be tried by its statutes As a citizen and 
noble of Brabant, Egmont claimed the protection of the 

1 l.a Deduction ilc 1 Innocence etc. 42 43 

* La Deduction etc , 43 44- In the case of Egmont he was 
declared “exclus et dcharte, and therefore depmed of all rght to 
male defence on the 14th May — A Sapp, to Strada, l 102, 103 
Appointment of Alva. 

* La Deduction etc, 43 4 Bor, ir 239 

4 ibid La Deduction etc, 45 46 

* La Deduction etc , 40, 4 1 
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“ Joyeuse Entree,” a constitution which had been sworn to 
by Philip and his ancestors, and by Philip more amply than 
by all his ancestors. As a member and Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the Admiral claimed to be tried by his peers, 
the electors and princes of the realm . 1 

The Countess Egmont, since her husband’s arrest, and 
the confiscation of his estates before judgment, had been 
reduced to a life of poverty as well as agony. With her 
eleven children, all of tender age, she had taken refuge in a 
convent. Frantic with despair, more utterly desolate, and 
more deeply wronged than high-born lady had ever been 
before, she left no stone unturned to save her husband from 
his fate, or at least to obtain for him an impartial and com- 
petent tribunal. She addressed the Duke of Alva, the King, 
the Emperor, her brother the Elector Palatine, and many 
leading Knights of the Fleece . 2 The Countess Dowager of 
Horn, both whose sons now lay in the jaws of death, occu-' 
pied herself also with the most moving appeals to the same 
high personages . 3 No pains were spared to make the triple 
plea to the jurisdiction valid. The leading Knights of the 
Fleece, Mansfeld, whose loyalty was unquestioned, and 
Iioogstraaten, although himself an outlaw, called upon the 
King of Spain to protect the statutes of the illustrious order 
of which he was the chief . 4 The estates of Brabant, upon 
the petition of Sabina, Countess Egmont, that they would 
take to heart the privileges of the province, so that her hus- 
band might enjoy that protection of which the meanest 
citizen in the land could not be justly deprived, addressed a 
feeble and trembling protest to Alva, and enclosed to him 
the lady’s petition . 5 The Emperor, on behalf of Count Horn, 
wrote personally to Philip, to claim for him a trial before the 
members of the realm . 6 

1 Bor, iv. 195. 2 Ibid., iv. iSS, 1S9, 190. 

3 La Deduction, etc., 605-642. Bor, uin sup. 

1 I,a Deduction, etc., itbt sup. 

5 Bor, iv. 1S9. Foppens, Supp. de Strada, i. 16 22. 

G The letter is published in the Deduction de l’Innocence, etc., 609. 
It is dated 20th October, 1567. The Emperor claims for the Admiral, 
as member of the Empire, a trial before the electors and princes of the 
holy realm, speaks of his distinguished services, and implores his release 

ftom a confinement “ the reasons for which are entirely concealed and 
unknown. 
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It was all m vain I he conduct of Philip and his Viceroy 
coincided in spirit with the honest brutality of Vargas "Non 
cnramus lestros fnitlegios, summed up the whole of the 
proceedings Non at ramus lesttos privilegtos had been the 
unanswerable reply to every constitutional argument which 
had been made against tyranny since Philip mounted his 
father’s throne It was now the only response deemed 
necessary to the crowd of petitions in fa\ our of the Counts, 
v,hethef they proceeded from sources humble or august 
Personally, the king remained silent as the grave In w nting 
to the Duke of Alva, he observed that “ the Emperor, the 
Dukes of Bavaria and Lorraine, the Duchess and the Duchess 
Dowager, had written to him many times, and in the most 
pressing manner, m favour of the Counts Horn and Egmont ” 
He added, that he had made no reply to them, nor to other 
knights of the Ileece who had implored him to respect the 
statutes of the order, and he begged Alva “to hasten the 
process as fast as possible ’ To an earnest autograph letter, 
m which the Emperor, on the and of March, 1568 made a 
last effort to save the illustrious prisoners, he replied, that 
‘the whole world would at last approve his conduct, but 
that, at an) rate he would not act differentl), even if he 
should risk the loss of the provinces, and if the sky should fall 
011 his head ’ * 

But little heed was paid to the remonstrances in behalf of 
the imperial courts or the privileges of Brabant These 
Wert, but cobweb impediments which, indeed, had long been 
brushed awa) President Viglius was even pathetic on the 
subject of Madame Egmont s petition to the Council of 
Brabant It was so bitter, he said, that the Duke was 
slightly annoyed, and took it ill that the royal sen ants in 
that council should have his Majesty’s interests so little at 
heart* It seemed indecent in the eyes of the excellent 
I nsian, that a wife pleading for her husband, a mother for 
her eleven children, so soon to be fatherless, should indulge 
m strong language’ 

I he statutes of the Fleece were obstacles somewhat 
more senous As, however, Alva had come to the Nether 

1 C>rre«ponHance de I hilippe II , u 762- ’'ee also Ibid y 73S 739 
74<» 7$o- 

* a ! IIojp , fcpiit 40a 
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lands 1 pledged to accomplish the destruction of these two 
nobles, as soon as he should lay his hands upon them, it was 
only a question of form, and even that question was, after a 
little reflection, unceremoniously put aside. 

To the petitions in behalf of the two Counts, therefore, 
that they should be placed in the friendly keeping of 
the order/ and be tried by its statutes, the Duke replied, 
peremptorily, that he had undertaken the cognizance of 
this affair by commission of his Majesty, as sovereign of 
the land, not as head of the Golden Fleece, that he should 
carry it through as it had been commenced, and that the 
Counts should discontinue presentations of petitions upon 
this point . 2 

In the embarrassment created by the stringent language of 
these statutes, Doctor Viglius found an opportunity to make 
him self very useful. Alva had been turning over the laws 
and regulations of the order, but could find no loophole. 
The President, however, came to his rescue, and announced 
it as his legal opinion that the Governor need concern him- 
self no further on the subject, and that the code of the Fleece 
offered no legal impediment to the process . 3 Alva imme- 
diately wrote to communicate this opinion to Philip, adding, 
with great satisfaction, that he should immediately make it 
known to the brethren of the order, a step vfluch v r as the 
more necessary because Egmont’s advocate had been making 
great trouble with these privileges, and had been protesting 
at every step of the proceedings . 4 In vfliat manner the 
learned President argued these troublesome statutes out of 
the way, has nowhere appeared ; but he completely rein- 
stated himself in favour, and the King wrote to thank him 
for his legal exertions. 

It was now boldly declared that the statutes of the Fleece 
did not extend to such crimes as those with v T hich the 
prisoners were charged. Alva, moreover, received an especial 

1 V. Gachard. Notice sur leConseildes Troubles, 13, 14. Wagenaer, 
Vaderl. Hist. Deel, vi. 278. Hoofd, iv. 

2 Bor, iv. 189. La Deduction, etc., 642. Suppl. al’Hist. deStrada, 
i. n-16. 

3 “ La chose ne laisse rien a desirer .” — Correspondence de Philippe 11 . > 
ii-» 7 i 2 . 

4 Correspondance de Philippe II., 11. 712. 
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pitent, ante-dated eight or nine month 5 : by which Philip cm 
powered him to proceed against all persons implicated 111 
the troubles, and particularly against Knights of the Golden 
Pleecc* 

It is superfluous to observe that these were merely the 
arbitrary acts of 1 despot It is hardly necessary to criticise 
such proceedings I he execution of the nobles hid been 
settled before Alva left Spam As they w ere inhabitants of 
a constitutional country, it was necessary to stride over the 
constitution As they were Knights of the I leecc it was 
necessary to set aside the statutes of the order 1 he Nether 
land constitutions seemed so entirely annihilated ilreadv, 
that they could hardly be considered obstacles but the 
order of the Ilecce was an august little republic of whith 
Philip was the hereditary chief of which emperors, kings 
and great seigniors were the citizens Tyranny might Ik 
embarrassed by such subtle and golden filaments as these 
even while it crashed through municipal charters as if they 
had been reeds and bulrushes Nevertheless the Kin^s 
course was taken Although the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth chapters of the order expressly provided for the 
tnal and punishment of brethren who had been guilty of 
rebellion, heresy, or treason,* and although the eleventh 
chapter, perpetual and immutable, of additions to that con 
stitution by the 1 mperor Charles,* conferred on the order 

1 Correspondancc de Philippe II , 1 553 703 ant 11 731 
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exclusive jurisdiction over all crimes whatever committed by 
the knights, yet it was coolly proclaimed by Alva, that the 
crimes for which the Admiral and Egmont had been arrested 
were beyond the powers of the tribunal. 

So much for the plea to the jurisdiction. It is hardly 
worth while to look any further into proceedings which were 
initiated and brought to a conclusion in the manner already 
narrated. Nevertheless, as they were called a process, a 
single glance at the interior of that mass of documents can 
hardly be superfluous. 

The declaration against CountHorn,upon which, supported 
by invisible witnesses, he was condemned, was in the nature 
of a narrative. It consisted in a rehearsal of circumstances, 
some true and some fictitious, with five inferences. These 
five inferences amounted to five crimes — high treason, rebel- 
lion, conspiracy, misprision of treason, and breach of trust . 1 
The proof of these crimes was evolved, in a dim and misty 
manner, out of a purposely confused recital. No events, 
however, were recapitulated which have not been described 
in the course of this history. Setting out with a general 
statement, that the Admiral, the Prince of Orange, Count 
Egmont, and other lords, had organized a plot to expel liis 
Majesty from the Netherlands, and to divide the provinces 
among themselves, the declaration afterwards proceeded to 
particulars. Ten of its sixty -three articles were occupied with 
the Cardinal Granvelle, who, by an absurd affectation, was 
never directly named, but called “a certain personage — a prin- 
cipal personage — a grand personage, of his Majesty’s state 
council .” 2 None of the offences committed against him were 
forgotten : the nth of March letter, the fool’s-cap, the livery, 
were reproduced in the most violent colours, and the cabal 
against the minister was quietly assumed to constitute treason 
against the monarch. 

“the Brabant constitution. Philip had no more difficulty in violating his 
oath as head of the Fleece than he had as Duke of Brabant. The 
charter of the “ Joyeuse Entree” and its annihilation deserve a memor- 
able place in the history of constitutional liberty. The article xvii. 
alone, was a sufficient shield to protect not only a grand seignior like 
Egmont, but the humblest citizen of the province. — Deduction de 
1’Innocence, etc., 581-590. 

1 La Deduction, etc., 72, 73. 

1 Interrogatories of Count Horn, in Bor, iv. 190 and set]. 
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The Admiral, it was further charged had advised and 
consented to the fusion of the finance and pmy councils with 
that of state, a measure which was clearly treasonable He 
had, inortover, held interviews with the Prince of Orange, 
with Egmont and other nobles at Itreda and at Hoogstraaten 
at which meetings the confederacy and the petition had been 
engendered I hat petition had been the cause of ail the evils 
which had swept the land It had scandalously injured the 
king by affirming that the inquisition was a tyrannv to 


In the consultation at the state-council which ensued both 
he and the Prince were for leaving Urussels at once while 
Count Lgmont expressed an intention of going to Aix to 
drink the waters \ et Count Lgmont s appearance (proceeded 
this indictment against another mdt tdttal) exhibited not a 
single sign of sickness 1 I he \dminl bad moreover drunk 
the toast of “ Vixen t lesgueux on various occasions, at the 
Culembtrg House banquet at the private table of the Prince 
of Orange, at a supper at the monastery of Saint Pcrnard s, 
at a dinner given by burgomaster Straalcn He had sane 
Honed the treaties with the reliefs at Duffel, by “i hieh he ha i 
cleirly rendered himself guilty of hi$h treason He had held 
an interview with Orange, lgmont, and Hoogstraaten, at 
Denremonde, for the treasonable purpose of arranging a levy 
of troops to prevent his Majesty’s entrance into the Nether 
lands He had refused to come to Brussels at the request 
of the Duchess of l’arma, when the rebels were about to 
present the jietition He had written to his secretary that 
he was thenceforth resolved to serve neither king nor 
kaiser He had received from one Taffm, with marks of 
approbation a paper, stating tint the assembling of the 
states general was the only remedy for the troubles in the land. 

1 Clia gea against Count Horn ate vv 1 - r iv 191 — The same 
* iK occur also in the charges against Court Lgmont. — Pieces 
<1 1-gmont art. a l Vj'o r de proposer par leremcnt qoe 1 irxpim 
li>n font ent en sen ijrann e impaasant toutc turlane qui soot pa miles 
ift'jtoos ei m<l gnes d cue penvc* ” — Stiff de 1 rods l 31 

* Cl >rjo against loert Horn are a a. 
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He had repeatedly affirmed that the inquisition and edicts 
ought to he repealed. 

On hie arrival at Tournay, in August, 1566. the people had 
cried “ Vivait ics $iteux a proof that he liked the cry. 
All his transactions at Tournay, from first to last, had been 
criminal. He had tolerated reformed preaching, he had 
forbidden Catholics and Protestants to molest each other, he 
had omitted to execute heretics, he had allowed the religionists 
to erect an edifice for public worship outside the waKs. He 
had said, at the house of Prince Espinoy, that if the King 
should come into the provinces with force, he would oppose 
him with 1 5.000 troops. He had said, if his brother Montigny 
should be detained in Spain, he would march to his rescue at 
the head of 50,000 men whom he had at his command. He 
had on various occasions declared that “ men should live 
according to their consciences” — as if divine and human 
laws were dead, and men, like wild beasts, were to follow all 
their lusts and desires. Lastly, he had encouraged the 
rebellion in Valenciennes. 1 

Of all these crimes and misdeeds the procurator declared 
himself sufficiently informed, and the aforesaid defendant 
entirely, commonly, and publicly defamed. 2 

Wherefore, that officer terminated his declaration by 
claiming “ that the cause should be concluded summarily, 
and without figure or form of process ; and that therefore, by 
his Excellency or his sub-delegated judges, the aforesaid 
defendant should be declared to have in diverse ways com- 
mitted high treason, should be degraded from his dignities, 
and should be condemned to death, with confiscation of all 
his estates.” J 

The Admiral thus peremptorily summoned, within five days, 
without assistance, without documents, and from the walls of 
a prison, to answer to these charges, so/its ex vinculis causam 
dicere, undertook his task with the boldness of innocence. 4 
He protested, of course, to the jurisdiction, and complained 
of the want of an advocate, not in order to excuse any weak- 
ness in his defence, but only any inelegance in his statement. 
He then proceeded flatly to deny some of the facts, to admit 

1 Charges against Count Horn, v. Bor, iv. 190-195. 

2 Jo id. " Bor, iv. 195. 3 Ibid. 

* Ibid. La Deduction, etc., 57, 68. 
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others, md to repel the whole treasonable inference 1 His 

answer m ill cs e “”* «*«■*» -*«■ -f * — i — » c -* 

by the evidence 
till after his deat 

He denied that he had ever plotted against his King to 
whom he hid ever been attached, but admitted that he had 
desired the removal of Grtnvelle to whom he had always 
been hostile He had however, been m open and i\owcd 
enemy to the Cardinal, and hid been engaged in no secret 
conspiracy against his character or against hts life 2 He 
denied that the hverv (for which however, he was not 
responsible) had been intended to ndiculc the Cardinal but 
asserted that it wis intended to afford an example of cconom> 
to an extravigint nobility * He hid met Orange and Egmom 
at Breda and Hoogstraaten and had been glad to do so for 
he hid been long separated from them These interviews, 
however, hid been social not political, for good cheer and 
merry making/ not for conspiracv and treason He had never 
hid any connection with the confederacy , he had neither 
advised nor protected the petition but, on the contrary, after 
hearing of the contemplated movement, had written to give 
notice thereof to the Duchess He was in no manner allied 
with Brederodc, but, on the contran, for various reasons, was 
not upon friendly terms with him * He had not entered his 
house since his return from Spain * He hid not been a parti 
to the dinner it Culcmbtrg House Upon that da\ he hid 
dined with the Prince of Orange, with whom he was lodging, 
md, after dinner, they hid both gone together to visit Mins 
feld who wis confined with an inflamed eye There they had 
met 1 gmont and the three had proceeded together to Culem 
beTg House in order to bnng away Hoogstraaten, whom the 
confederates hid compelled to dine with them and also to 
'vam the nobles not to commit themselves bv extravagant 
and suspicious excesses They had remained in the house 
but a few minutes during which time the companv had moisted 
upon their drinking a single cup to the toast of 4 / turt U 

* Arvwct of Count Horn to the charges of the j rocereur gercral n 

r, tv 195 209 

1 /W, 106 107 * /W.art r Lor 19* 

* Amwcr of Count Horn, art xtu , air , icS. 

* It J , art xx» , 109 joo. * II tJ 
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roy et les gueux ” They had then retired, taking with them 
Hoogstraaten, and all thinking that they had rendered a 
service to the government by their visit, instead of having 
made themselves liable to a charge of treason . 1 As to the 
cries of “ Vivent les gueux ” at the tables of Orange, of the 
Abbot of Saint Bernard, and at other places, those words 
had been uttered by simple, harmless fellows ; and as he 
considered the table a place of freedom, he had not felt him- 
self justified in rebuking the manners of his associates, par- 
ticularly in houses where he- was himself but a guest . 2 As 
for committing treason at the Duffel meeting, he had not 
been there at all . 3 He thanked God that, at that epoch, he 
had been absent from Brussels, for had he, as well as Orange 
and Egmont, been commissioned by the Duchess to arrange 
those difficult matters, he should have considered it his duty 
to do as they did . 4 He had never thought of levying troops 
against his Majesty. The Denremonde meeting had been 
held to consult upon four subjects : the affairs of Tournay ; 
the intercepted letters of the French Ambassador, Alava ; the 
letter of Montigny, in which he warned his brother of the 
evil impression which the Netherland matters were making 
in Spain ; and the affairs of Antwerp, from which city the 
Prince of Orange found it necessary at that moment to with- 
draw . 5 With regard to his absence from Brussels, he stated 
that he had kept away from the Court because he was ruined. 
r ~' He was deeply in debt, and so complete was his embarrass- 
ment, that he had been unable in Antwerp to raise 1,000 
crowns upon his property, even at an interest of one hundred 
per cent . 8 So far from being able to levy troops, he was 
hardly able to- pay for his daily bread. With regard to his 
transactions at Tournay, he had, throughout them all, con- 
formed himself to the instructions of Madame de Parma. 
As to the cry of “ Vtvent les gueux,” he should not have 
cared at that moment if the populace had cried Vwe Comte 
Horn, for his thoughts were then occupied with more sub- 
stantial matters. He had gone thither under a special com- 
mission from the Duchess, and had acted under instructions 

J Answer of Count Horn, art. xxii. 

a Ibid., art. xxiv., xxv., 200. 

* Ibid . , art. xxx. 

B Ibid. , art. xxxiv. 


3 Ibid . , art. xxvi. 

6 Ibid . , art. xxxiii. 
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daily received from her own hand He had, by her orders, 
effected a temporary compromise between the two religious 
parties on the basis of the Duffel treat) He had permitted 
the public preaching to continue, but had not introduced it 
for the first time He had allowed temples to be built out 
side the gates, but it was by express command of Madame, 
as he could prove b) her letters She had even reproved 
him before the council, because the work had not been ac- 
complished with sufficient despatch 1 With regard to his 
alleged threat, that he would oppose the King s entrance with 
15 000 men, he answered with astonishing simplicity, that he 
did not remember making an> such observation, but it was 
impossible for a man to retain in his mind all the nonsense 
which he might occasionallj utter* The honest Admiral 
thought that his povert), alriady pleaded, was so notorious, 
that the charge was not worth) of a senous answer He also 
treated the observation which lit was charged with having 
made, relativ t to his marching to Spain w ith 50,000 men to 
rescue Montigny, as “frivolous and ridiculous 3 He had 
no power to ruse a hundred men Moreover he had rejoiced 
at Montign) s detention, for lie had thought that to be out 
of the Netherlands was to be out of harms way 4 On the 
whole, he claimed that in all those transactions of his which 
might be considered anti Catholic, he had been gov erned en 
tircl) b) the instructions of the Regent, and by her Accord 
with tlie nobles 1 hat Accord, as she had repeatedly stated 
to him, was to lx, kept sacred until his Majesty, by advice of 
the states general, should otherwise ordain * 

linally, he observed that law was not his vocation He 
was no pettifogger, but he had endeavoured loyally to con 
form himself to the broad and general pnnciples of honour, 
justice, and truth In a \crj few and simple words, he 
begged his judges to have regard to his deeds, and to a life 
of loyal service If he had erred occasionally in those times 
of tumult, his intentions had ever be-cn faithful and honour 
able * 

1 * •> ' *’ — 

Ueine proposten.”’— 

Ant 

* fhJ , f'tistnt, but particularly art n , 206. 

* Ih i Conclusion, 2 oS, 209. 
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The charges against Count Egmont were very similar to 
those against Count Horn. The answers of both defendants 
were nearly identical. Interrogations thus addressed to two 
different persons, as to circumstances which had occurred 
long before, could not have been thus separately, secretly, 
but simultaneously answered in language substantially the 
same, had not that language been the words of truth. 
Egmont was accused generally of plotting with others to 
expel the King from the provinces, and to divide the terri- 
tory among themselves. Through a long series of ninety 
articles, he was accused of conspiring against the character 
and life of Cardinal Granvellc. He was the inventor, it was 
charged, of the fool’s-cap liver}’. He had joined in the 
letters to the King, demanding the prelate’s removal. He 
had favoured the fusion of the three councils. He had 
maintained that the estates-general ought to be forthwith 
assembled, that otherwise the debts of his Majesty and of 
the country could never be paid, and that the provinces 
would go to the French, to the Germans, or to the devil . 1 
He had asserted that he would not be instrumental in burn- 
ing forty or fifty thousand men, in order that the inquisition 
and the edicts might be sustained . 2 He had declared that 
the edicts were rigorous. He had advised the Duchess to 
moderate them, and remove the inquisition, saying that these 
measures, with a pardon general, in addition, were the only 
means of quieting the country. He had advised the forma- 
tion of the confederacy, and promised to it his protection 
and favour. He had counselled the presentation of the 
petition. Fie had arranged all these matters, in consultation 
with the other nobles, at the interviews at Breda and Floog- 
straaten. He had refused the demand of Madame de Parma, 
to take arms in her defence. He had expressed his intention, 
at a most critical moment, of going to the baths of Aix for 
his health, although his personal appearance gave no indica- 
tion of any malady whatever . 3 He had countenanced and 
counselled the proceedings of the rebel nobles at Saint Trond. 
He had made an accord with those of “the religipn” at 

1 Interrogatoires de Comte'd’Egmont, 315. 2 ibid. 

3 Proces d’Egmont, art. xx. Supp. Strada, i. 34. This remark of 

Egmont’s was deemed so treasonable that, as already stated, it was 
brought most superfluously into the indictment against Horn. 
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Ghent, BrugLS, and other places He had advised the 
Duchess to grant a pardon to those who had taken up arms 
He had maintained in common with the Prince of Orange, 
at a session c f the state council that if Madame should leave 
Brussels the) would assemble the states general of thur own 
authority, and raise a force of forty thousand men 1 He 
had plotted treason and made arrangements for the lev) of 
troops at the interview at Dcnremonde, with Horn Hoog 
straatenj and the Prince of Orange He had taken under 
his protection on the 20th April 1566, the confederacy of 
the rebels had promised that the) should never be mo 
tested, for the future on account of the inquisition or the 
edicts, and that so long as the) kept within the terms of 
the Petition and the Compromise, he would defend them 
with his own person He had granted liberty of preaching 
outside the walls in man) cities within his government He 
had said repeatedl), that if the King desired to introduce 
the inquisition into th“ Netherlands, he would sell all his 
property and remove to another land , thus declaring with 
how much contempt and detestation lie regarded the said 
inquisition 8 He had winked at all the proceedings of the 
sectaries He had permitted the cr) of “ Vnent let tpteux 
at Ins table He had assisted at the banquet at Culemberg 
House* 

1 hese were the principal points m the long act of accusa 
lion 1 ike tlie Admiral Lgmont admitted many of the 
facts, and flatl) denied the rest He indignant!) repelled 
the possibility of a treasonable inference from an) of, or all, 
his deeds He had certain!) desired the removal of Gran 
velle, for he believed that the Kings service would profit b) 
his recall He replied, almost in the same terms as the 
Admiral had done, to the charge concerning the liver), and 
asserted that its principal object had been to set an example 
of cconom) 1 he fool s-cap and bells had been changed 
to a bundle of arrows, in eonseq uence of a certain rumour 
t huh hen me rife in Brussels, and in obedience to an ordi 
nance of Madame de Parma* As to the assembling of the 
states-gencral the fusion of the councils the moderation of 

' i'tocci 1 1 c wofii yC 5 tl { mi \raa 54 

* Intemigato t<sil 1 -gmont $'7 yS Proceed f- 24 -6%. 

* In ew*.aio res 314. 1 ruco d hg nont 65 
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die edicts, he had certainly been in favour of these measures, 
which he considered to be wholesome and lawful, not mis- 
chievous or treasonable . 1 He had certainly maintained 
that the edicts were rigorous, and had advised the Duchess, 
under the perilous circumstances of the country, to grant a 
temporary modification until the pleasure of his Majesty 
could be known. With regard to the Compromise, he had 
advised all his friends to keep out of it, and many in con- 
sequence had kept out of it.* As to the presentation of the 
petition, he had given Madame de Parma notice thereof, so 
soon as he had heard that such a step was contemplated . 3 
lie used the same language as had been employed by Horn 
with regard to the interview at Breda and Hoogstraaten — 
that they had been meetings of “good cheer” and good 
fellowship/ He had always been at every moment at the 
command of the Duchess, save when he had gone to Flan- 
ders and Artois to suppress the tumults, according to her 
express orders. He had no connection with the meeting of 
the nobles at Saint 'Frond. He had gone to Duffel as special 
envoy from the Duchess, to treat with certain plenipotentiaries 
appointed at the Saint 'Frond meeting . 5 He had strictly 
conformed to the letter of instructions, drawn up by the 
Duchess, which would be found among his papers , 0 but he 
had never promised the nobles his personal aid or protection. 
With regard to the Denremonde meeting, he gave almost 
exactly the same account as Horn had given. The Prince, 
the Admiral, and himself, had conversed between a quarter 
past eleven and dinner time, which was twelve o’clock, on 
various matters, particularly upon the King’s dissatisfaction 
with recent events in the Netherlands, and upon a certain 
letter from the ambassador Alava in Paris to the Duchess of 
Parma , 7 He had, however, expressed his opinion to Madame 
that the letter was a forgery. He had permitted public 
preaching in certain cities, outside the walls, where it had 
already been established, because this was in accordance 
with the treaty which Madame had made at Duffel, which 
she ’had ordered him honourably to maintain. He had cer- 
tainly winked at the religious exercises of the Reformers, be- 

1 Interrogatoires, 312. 2 Ibid., 317. 3 Ibid., 31S. 

4 Ibid., 319. Proces d’Egmont, 78, 0 Ibid., 330, 331. 

5 Ibid., 330. 7 Ibid., 32 6, 3 27. 
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cause he had been expressl) commanded to do so, and 
because the gov ernment at that time was not provided with 
troops to suppress the new religion by force He related 
the Msit of Horn, Orange, and himself to Culemberg House, 
at the memorable banquet, in almost the same w ords w hich 
the Admiral had used He had done all m his power to 
pre\ent Madame from leaving Brussels, in which effort he had 
been successful, and from which much good had resulted to 
the couptrj He had never recommended that a pardon 
should be granted to those who had taken up arms, but, on 
the contrarj, had advised their chastisement, as had appeared 
in his demeanour towards the rebels at Ostrawell, lourna), 
and Valenciennes He had never permitted the cr> of 
“ I'nent les gutux ” at his own table, nor encouraged it m 
his presence anywhere else 1 

Such were the leading features in these memorable cases 
of what was called high treason Inal there was none 
'I he tribunal was incompetent, the pnsoners were without 
advocates, the government evidence was concealed, the 
testimony for the defence was excluded , and the cause was 
fmall) decided before a thousandth part of its ments could 
have been placed under the e)cs of the judge who gave tht 
sentence a 

But it is almost puerile to speak of the matter in the terms 
The case had been settled 
the pnsoners m Brussels 
blank, had been brought 
. . The proceedings were a 

mocker), and, so far as an) effect upon public opinion was 
concerned, might as well have been omitted If the gentle- 
men had been shot in the court) ard of Jassy House, b) decree 
of a drum-head court martial, an hour after their arrest, the 

1 Interrogators, 327 346 Proces d’Egmont, 74, 75, sqq 

* I«a Deduction de 1 Innocence du Comte de Homes, 57, 58, 59 

* Hoof!, v 16S, who relates the fact on the amhont) of Simon de 
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rights of the provinces and the sentiments of humanity would 
not have been outraged more utterly. Every constitutional 
and natural right was violated from first to last. This cer- 
tainly was not a novelty. Thousands of obscure individuals, 
whose relations and friends were not upon thrones and in 
high places, but in booths and cellars, and whose fate, there- 
fore, did not send a shudder of sympathy throughout Europe, 
had already been sacrificed by the Blood tribunal. The 
country was simply under martial law — the entire papulation 
under sentence of death. The whole civil power was in 
Alva’s hand; the whole responsibility in Alva’s breast. 
Neither the most ignoble nor the most powerful could lift 
their heads in the desolation which was sweeping the country. 
This was now proved beyond peradventure. A miserable 
cobbler or weaver might be hurried from his shop to the 
scaffold, invoking the jus de ?ion evoccmdo till he was gagged, 
but the Emperor would not stoop from his throne, nor 
electors palatine and powerful nobles rush to his rescue; 
but in behalf of these prisoners the most august hands and 
voices of Christendom had been lifted up at the foot of 
Philip’s throne ; and their supplications had proved as idle 
as the millions of tears and death-cries which had been shed 
or uttered in the lowly places of the land. It was obvious, 
then, that all intercession must thereafter be useless. Philip 
was fanatically impressed with his mission. His viceroy was 
possessed by his loyalty as by a demon. In this way alone, 
that conduct which can never be palliated may at least be 
comprehended. It was Philip’s enthusiasm to embody the 
wrath of God against heretics. It was Alva’s enthusiasm tc 
embody the wrath of Philip. Narrow-minded, isolated, see 
ing only that section of the world which was visible through 
the loop-hole of the fortress in which Nature had imprisoned 
him for life, placing his glory in unconditional obedience to 
his superior, questioning nothing, doubting nothing, fearing 
nothing, the viceroy accomplished his work of hell with all 
the tranquillity of an angel. An iron will, which clove 
through every obstacle; adamantine fortitude, which sus- 
tained without flinching a mountain of responsibility sufficient 
to crush a common nature, were qualities which, united to 
his fanatical obedience, made him a man for Philip’s work 
such as could not have been found again in the world. 
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The case, then, was tried before a tribunal which was not 
onl) incompetent, under the laws of the land, but not even 
a court of justice in an) philosophical or legal sense Con 
stitutional and municipal law were not more outraged in its 
creation, than all national and natural maxims 

The reader who has followed step by step the career of 
the two distinguished victims»through the perilous days of 
Margaret’s administration, is sufficiently aware of the amount 
of treason with which the) are chargeable It would be an 
insult to common sense for us to set forth, in full, the in 
justice of their sentence Both were guiltless towards the 
crown, while the hands of one, on the contrary, were deeply 
dyed in the blood of the people This truth was so self 
indent, that even a member of the Blood Council, Purre 
Arsens, president of Artois, addressed an elaborate memoir 
to the Duke of Alva, criticising the case according to the 
rules of law, and maintaining that Egmont, instead of desen 
mg punishment, was entitled to a signal reward ' 

So much for the famous treason of Counts Egmont and 
Horn, so far as regards the history of the proceedings and 
the ments of the case Tin last act of the tragedy was pre 
cipitatcd by occurrences which must be now narrated 

The Prince of Orange had at last throw n dow n the gaunt 
let. Proscribed, outlawed, with his Netherland property 
confiscated, and his eldest child kidnapped, he saw sufficient 
personal justification for at last stepping into the lists, the 
avowed champion of a nation’s wrongs Whether the rev olu 
tion was to be successful, or to be disastrously crushed, 
whither its result would be to place him upon a throne or a 
scaffold, he could not possibly foresee The Reformation, in 
which he took both a political and a religious interest, might 
prove a sufficient lever in his hands for the overthrow of 
bpamsh power in the Netherlands The inquisition might 
roll back upon his country and himself, crushing them for 
ever The chances seemed with the inquisition The 
Sjvmiards, under the first chieftain in Europe^ were encamped 
and entrenched in the provinces. I he Huguenots had just 
made thiir fatal peace in France, to the prophetic dissatis 
faction of Cohgny * The leading mm of liberal sentiments 
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in the Netherlands were captive or in exile. All were em- 
barrassed by the confiscations which, in anticipation of sen- 
tence, had severed the nerves of war. The country was 
terror-stricken, abject, forswearing its convictions, and im- 
ploring only life. At this moment William of Orange re- 
appeared upon the scene. 

He replied to the act of condemnation, which had been 
pronounced against him in default, by a published paper, of 
moderate length and great eloquence. He had repeatedly 
offered to place himself, he said, upon trial before a com- 
petent court. As a Knight of the Fleece, as a member of 
the Holy Roman Empire, as a sovereign prince, he could 
acknowledge no tribunal save the chapters of the knights or 
of the realm. The Emperor’s personal intercession with 
Philip had been employed in vain, to obtain the adjudication 
of his case by either . 1 It would be both death and degrada- 
tion on his part to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the infamous 
Council of Blood. He scorned, he said, to plead his cause 
“ before he knew not what base knaves, not fit to be the 
valets of his companions and himself .” 2 

He appealed therefore to the judgment of the world. He 
published not an elaborate argument, but a condensed and 
scathing statement of the outrages which had been practised 
upon him . 3 He denied that he had been a party to the 
Compromise. He denied that he had been concerned in 
the Request, although he denounced with scorn the tyranny 
which could treat a petition to government as an act of open 
war against the sovereign. He spoke of Granvelle with un- 
measured wrath. He maintained that his own continuance 
in office had been desired by the Cardinal, in order that his 
personal popularity might protect the odious designs of the 
government. The edicts, the inquisition, the persecution, 
the new bishoprics, had been the causes of the tumults. He 
concluded with a burst of indignation against Philip’s con- 
duct toward himself. The monarch had forgotten his ser- 
vices and those of his valiant ancestors. He had robbed 
him of honour, he had robbed him of his son — both dearer 

1 Hoofd, iv. 159. De Thou, v. 362, 363, 369. 

2 Apologie TO range, 64, 65. 

3 Bor, iv. 227 ; and the text of the Justification in Byv. Aut. Stukk., 
i. 3, e( seq. 
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to him than life By thus doing he had degraded himself 
more than he had injured him, for he had broken all his 
rojal oaths and obligations 1 * * 

Ihe paper was published earl} m the summer of 1568 
At about the same time, the Count of Hoogstraaten pub 
hshed a similar reply to the act of condemnation with which 
he had been visited He defended himself mainly upon 
the ground that all the crimes of which he stood arraigned 
had been committed in obedience to the literal instruc 
lions of th“ Duchess of Parma, after her Accord with the 
confederates * 

The Prince now made the greatest possible exertions to 
ruse funds and troops He had many meetings with in 
fiuential indiuduals m German} The Protestant pnnees, 
particular!} the Landgrave of Hesse and the Elector of 
ba\on}, promised him assistance He brought all his powers 
of eloquence and of diplomac} to make friends for the cause 
which he had now lx>ldl) espoused The highborn De- 
mosthenes electrified large assemblies by his indignant m 
vectives against the Spanish Philip* He excelled even his 
rojal antagonist in the industrious subtlety with which he 
began to form a thousand combinations He had high cor 
respondents and higher hopes in England He was ahead} 
secretl} or opcnl} in league with half the sovereigns of 
German} The Huguenots of Trance looked upon him 
as their friend and on I-outs of Nassau as their inevitable 
chieftain, were Colign) destined to fall 4 He was in league 
with all the exiled and outlawed nobles of the Nether 
lands* B} his orders recruits were dail} enlisted, with 
out sound of drum He granted a commission to his 
brother Louis, one of the most skilful and audacious soldiers 
of the age, than whom the revolt could not have found 
a more determined partisan, nor the Prince a more faithful 
lieutenant 

Hus commission, which was dated Dillenbuig, 6th Apnl, 
1568, was a somewhat startling document It authorized 

1 By\ Aut Stukk , ubt tuf , Bor j 3 sfq * Bor, iv 224 

* Itoofd, v 161 163 BcimvoglrobliUn 62-64 

4 l)e Thou tu 36 

* Hoof!, v 163, 164 Wagenaer \aderL * 

\ ynckl, u. 23 24. Bor, iv 227 De Thoa, 
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the Count to levy troops and wage war against Philip, strictly 
for Philip's good. The fiction of loyalty certainly never 
went further. The Prince of Orange made known to all 
“ to whom those presents should come," that through the 
affection which he bore the gracious King, he purposed 
to expel his Majesty’s forces from the Netherlands. “ To 
show our love for the monarch and his hereditary pro- 
vinces," so ran the commission, “ to prevent the desolation 
hanging over the country by the ferocity of the Spaniards, 
to maintain the privileges sworn to by his Majesty and his 
predecessors, to prevent the extirpation of all religion by the 
edicts, and to save the sons and*daughters of the land from 
abject slavery, we have requested our dearly-beloved brother 
Louis Nassau to enrol as many troops as he shall think 
necessary." 1 

Van den Berg, Hoogstraaten, and others, provided with 
similar powers, were also actively engaged in levying troops, 2 
but the right hand of the revolt was Count Louis, as his 
illustrious brother was its head and heart. Two hundred 
thousand crowns was the sum which the Prince considered 
absolutely necessary for organizing the army with which he 
contemplated making an entrance into the Netherlands. 
Half this amount had been produced by the cities of Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam, Leyden, Harlem, Middelburg, Flushing, 
and other towns, as well as by refugee merchants in England. 
The other half was subscribed by individuals. The Prince 
himself contributed 50,000 florins, Hoogstraaten 30,000, 
Louis of Nassau 10,000, Culemberg 30,000, Van den Berg 
30,000, the Dowager-countess Horn 10,000, and other per- 
sons in less proportion. 3 Count John of Nassau also pledged 
his estates to raise a large sum for the cause. The Prince 
himself sold all his jewels, plate, tapestry, and other fur- 
niture, which were of almost regal magnificence/ The 
splendour of his station has been sufficiently depicted. His 
fortune, his family, his life, his children, all were now ven- 
tured, not with the recklessness of a gambler, but with the 
calm conviction of a statesman. 

1 Bor, iv. 233, 234. 3 Ibid,, iv. 234. 

3 Confession of the Seigneur de Yillars. 1 'iJe Correspondance de 
Philippe II., ii. 757. 

' l Hoofd, v. 163. 
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A pm ate and most audacious attempt to secure the person 
of Alva and the possession of Brussels had failed 1 He was 
soon, however, called upon to employ all his energies against 
the open warfare which was now commenced 

According to the plan of the Prince, the provinces were 
to be attacked simultaneous!), in three places, b) his lieu 
tenants, while he himself was waiting in the neighbourhood 
of Cleves, read) for a fourth assault An army of Hugue- 
nots and refugees was to enter Artois upon the frontier of 
France , a second under Hoogstraaten, was to operate be 
tween the Rhine and the Meuse, while Louis of Nassau was 
to raise the standard of revolt in Fnesland * 

The two first adventures were destined to be signall) un 
successful A force under Seigneur de Cocqueville, latest of 
all, took the field towards the end of June. It entered the 
bailiwick of Hesdin in Artois, was immediatel) dm en across 
the frontier b) the Count de Roeulx, and cut to pieces at St. 
Valery by Marshal de Cossfc, governor of Picard) This 
action was upon the 1 8th Jul) Of the 2,500 men who com 
posed the expedition, scarce 300 escaped The few Nether 
landers who were taken prisoners were given to the Spanish 
gov eminent, and, of course, hanged * 

I he force under the Seigneur de Villars was earlier under 
amis, and the sooner defeated Hus luckless gentleman, 
who had replaced the Count of Hoogstraaten, crossed the 
frontier of Juliers, in the neighbourhood of Maestncht, b) 
the 20th Apnl His force, infantr) and cavalr), amounted 
to nearl) three thousand men 1 he object of the enterprise 
was to raise the countr), and if possible, to obtain a foot 
hold b) securing an important cit) Roermonde was the 
first point of a'tack, but the attempts, both b) stratagem 
and bj force, to secure the town, were fruitless The 
citizens were not npe for revolt, and refused the arm) ad 
mittance. While the invaders were, therefore, endeavouring 
to fire the gates, the) were driven off b) the approach of a 
Spanish force 

1 Mctertn 51 H00M v 163 164 Mendoza, u. 39 40 

* Ilor iv 233 234 HoofJ v 164, 163. Mendoza, f 39 efte i 

* J 5 or iv 33S. Jloofd 164. Men Joza. CachanJ, Corrcspon tanee 
da Due <1 Albe sur 1 Invasion da Comte L. de Isasvau cn I c 
pjv 10, II 
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'Hu - 1 Hike, :>o .*>'>nn ns the invasion was known to him, had 
nct'-d v.jth great promptness. I)on Snncho de Lodroho and 
Don Snn-rhn de Avila, with five vn tide ms 1 of Spanish in- 
fantry, three companies of cavalry, and about three hundred 
pi Icemen under fount Kberstein, a force amounting in ail to 
about 1, boo picked troops, had been at once despatched 
against Vtllnrs. The -robe! chieftain, abandoning his attempt 
upon Roermonde, advanced towards Erkdens. Upon the 
25th April, between Erkdens and Daleni, the Spaniards 
came up with him, and gave him battle. Villar.s lost all his 
cavalry and two vanderas of his infantry in the encounter. 
With the remainder of his force, amounting to 1,300 men, 
he effected his retreat in good order to Dalem. Here he 
rapidly entrenched himself. At four in the afternoon, Sancho 
de l.odroho, at the head of 600 infantry, reached the spot, 
lie was unable to restrain the impetuosity of his men, 
although the cavalry under Avila, prevented by the difficult 
nature of the narrow path through which the rebels had re- 
treated, had not yet arrived. The enemy were two to one, 
and were fortified: nevertheless, in half an hour the en- 
trenchments were carried, and almost every man in the 
patriot army put to the sword. Villars himself, with a hand- 
ful of soldiers, escaped into the town, but was soon after- 
wards taken prisoner with all his followers. He sullied the 
cause in which he was engaged by a base confession of the 
designs formed by the Prince of Orange — a treachery, how- 
ever, which did not save him from the scaffold. In the 
course of this day’s work, the Spanish lost twenty men, and 
the rebels nearly 2,000. This portion of the liberating forces 
had been thus disastrously defeated on the eve of the 
entrance of Count Louis into Friesland. 2 

As early as the 22nd April, Alva had been informed, by the 
lieutenant-governor of that province, that the beggars were 
mustering in great force in the neighbourhood of Embden. 

It was evident that an important enterprise was about to be 
attempted. 3 Two days afterwards, Louis of Nassau entered 

1 A vandera in Alva’s army amounted, on an average, to 170 men. 

■ Ilor, iv. 234. Hoofd, v. 164. Mendoza, 40-46. Gachard, Corres- 
pondance du Due d’Albe, 7, S. Cabrera, lib. viii. c. i. 4S3, 4S4. Cor- 
respondance de Philippe II., ii. 756, 757. 

3 Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 13-16. 
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the provinces, attended by a small body of troops. His 
banners blazed with patrioticinscriptions. Nuncaut nunquattt, 
Reaiperarc aut mori, were the watchwords of his desperate 
adventure: “Freedom for fatherland and conscience” was 
the device which was to draw thousands to his standard.' 
On the western wolds of Frisia, he surprised the castle of 
Wedde, a residence of the absent Aremberg, stadholder of the 
province. Thence he advanced to Appingadam, or Dam, on 
the tide waters of the Dollart. Here he was met by his 
younger brother, the gallant Adolphus, whose days were so 
nearly numbered, who brought with him a small troop of horse. 11 
At Wedde, at Dam, and at Slochteren, the standard was set 
up. At these three points there daily gathered armed bodies 
of troops, voluntary adventurers, peasants with any rustic 
weapon which they could find to their hand. Lieutenant- 
Governor Groesbeck wrote urgently to the Duke, that the 
beggars were hourly increasing in force; that the leaders per- 
fectly understood their game; that they kept their plans a 
secret, but were fast seducing the heart of the country.* 

On the 4th May, I/>uis issued a summons to the magis- 
tracy of Groningen, ordering them to send a deputation to 
confer with him at Dam. He was prepared, he said, to show 
the commission with which he was provided. He had not 
entered the country on a mere personal adventure, but had 
received orders to raise a sufficient army. By the help of 
the eternal God, he was determined, he said, to extirpate 
the detestable tyranny of those sat age persecutors who had 
shed so much Christian blood. He was resolved to lift up 
the down-trod privileges, and to protect the fugitive, terror- 
stricken Christians and patriarchs of the country. 1 If the 
magistrates were disposed to receive him with friendship, it 
was well. Otherwise, he should, with regret, feel himself 
obliged to proceed against them as enemies of his Majesty 
and of the common weal. 

As the result of this summons, Louis received a moderate 

1 Iloofit, v 164. 165. Rrantlt, L 477. Meurs, Gul. Aur. >v. 44 - 

* Ilor, 235. Mcntloxa, 46. Correspomlance du I>uc d’Allie, 15, 16 

* IhJ., 15*17. 

* Address of Louis Nassau to the burgomasters and v \ 

Groningen, 4th May, 1 56S, in Gachard, C ' 
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men, was partially sheltered by the hill. Both were flanked by 
musketeers. On the brow of the hill was a large body of light- 1 
armed troops, the eifans perdus of the army. The cavalry, 
amounting to not more than three hundred men, was placed in 
front, facing the road along which Aremberg was to arrive. 1 

That road was bordered by a wood extending nearly to 
the front of the hill. As Aremberg reached its verge, he 
brought out his artillery, and opened a fire upon the body of 
light troops. The hill protected a large part of the enemy’s 
body from this attack. Finding the rebels so strong in 
numbers and position, Aremberg was disposed only to skir- 
mish. He knew better than did his soldiers the treacherous 
nature of the ground in front of the enemy. He saw that it 
was one of those districts where peat had been taken out in 
large squares for fuel, and where a fallacious and verdant 
scum upon the surface of deep pools simulated the turf that 
had been removed. He saw that the battle-ground pre : 
sented to him by his sagacious enemy was one great sweep ’ 
of traps and pitfalls. 2 Before he could carry the position 
many men must necessarily be engulfed. 

He paused for an instant. He was deficient in cavalry, 
having only Martinengo’s troop, hardly amounting to four 
hundred men. 3 He was sure of Meghem’s arrival within 
twenty-four hours. If, then, he could keep the rebels in 
check, without allowing them any opportunity to disperse, 

4 he should be able, on the morrow, to cut them to pieces, 

,J according to the plan agreed upon a fortnight before. But 
the Count had to contend with a double obstacle. His 
soldiers were very hot, his enemy very cool. The Spaniards, 
who had so easily driven a thousand musketeers from behind 
their windmill, the evening before, who had seen the whole 
rebel force decamp in hot haste on the very night of their 
arrival before Dam, supposed themselves in full career of 
victor)’. Believing that the name alone of the old legions 
had stricken terror to the hearts of the beggars, and that no 
resistance was possible to Spanish, arms, they reviled their 
general for his caution. His reason for delay was theirs for 
hurry. Why should Meghem’s loitering and mutinous troops, 
arriving at the eleventh hour, share in the triumph and the 

1 Mendoza, 48, 49. De Thou, v. 445, 446. 

2 Mendoza, 49. 3 Bor, iv. 235. 
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spoil? No man knew the country better than Aremberg a 
mti\e of the Netherlands the stadholder of the province 
Cowardly or heretical motives alone could sway him if he 
now held them back in the very hour of victory { Inflamed 
beyond endurance by these taunts, feeling his pride of 
country touched to the quick, and willing to show that a 
Netherlander would lead where* er Spaniards dared to follow, 
Aremberg allowed himself to commit the grave error for 
which he was so deeply to atone Disregarding the dictates 
of lus own experience and the arrangements of his superior, 
he yielded to the braggart humour of his soldiers, which he 
had net, like Alva, learned to moderate or to despise 

In the meantime, the body of light troops which had re 
ccived the fire from the musical pieces of Groningen was 
seen to water The artillery was then brought beyond the 
cover of the wood, and pointed more fully upon the two 
mam squares of the enemy A few shots told Soon after 
wards the tnfans perdus retreated helter skelter, entirely de 
serting their position This apparent advantage, which was 
only a preconcerted stratagem was too much for the fiery 
Spaniards They rushed merrily 7 forward to attack the 
stationary squares their general being no longer able to 
restrain their impetuosity In a moment the whole van 
guard had plunged into the morass In a few minutes 
more they were all helplessly and hopelessly struggling m 
the pools, while the musketeers of the enemy poured in a 
deadly fire upon them, without wetting the soles of their 
own feet The pikemcn, too, who composed the mam 
body of the larger square, now charged upon all who were 
extricating themselves from their entanglement, and drove 
them back again to a muddy death Simultaneously, the 
lesser patriot squadron, which had so long been sheltered 
emerged from the cov er of the hill, made a detour around its 
base, enveloped the rear-guard of the Spaniards before they 
could advance to the succour of their perishing comrades, 
and broke them to pieces almost instantly * Gonzalo de 
Hraccamonte, the v cry Spanish colonel who had been fore 

1 Mendoza, 49 5a Ilor it 235 236 Hoofd v 16$ 166 

s * Lustig aangetogen —B r iv 235 

* MenJcvza 50. Iloofj.v 166. Bor, 235 236 Carrespondince du 
Ductl Mbe 9’*97 
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most in denunciation of Aremberg, for his disposition to 
delay the contest, was now the first to fly. To his bad con- 
duct was ascribed the loss of the day. * The anger of Alva 
was so high, when he was informed of the incident, that he 
would have condemned the officer to death but for the inter- 
cession of his friends and countrymen.’ The rout was sudden 
and absolute. The foolhardiness of the Spaniards had pre- 
cipitated them into the pit which their enemies had dug. 
The day was lost. Nothing was left for Aremberg but to 
perish with honour. Placing himself at the head of his 
handful of cavalry, he dashed into the melee. The shock 
was sustained by young Adolphus of Nassau, at the head of 
an equal number of riders. Each leader singled out the 
other. They met as “captains of might” should do, in the 
very midst of the affray . 2 Aremberg, receiving and dis- 
regarding a pistol-shot from his adversary, laid Adolphus 
dead at his feet, with a bullet through his body and a sabre 
cut on his head. Two troopers in immediate attendance 
upon the young Count shared the same fate from the same 
hand. Shortly afterward, the horse of Aremberg, wounded 
by a musket-ball, fell to the ground. A few devoted followers 
lifted the charger to his legs and the bleeding rider to his 
saddle. They endeavoured to bear their wounded general 
from the scene of action. The horse staggered a few paces 
and fell dead. Aremberg disengaged himself from his body, 
and walked a few paces to the edge of a meadow near the 
road. Here, wounded in the action, crippled by the disease 

1 This at least is the statement made by the author of the MS. here- 
tofore cited, “ Pieces concernant les Troubles des Pays Bas,” etc. The 
writer adds, that Alphonse d’Ulloa had taken good care not to mention 
the circumstance, as telling too hard upon the Spaniards. It is re- 
markable, however, that Ulloa does distinctly state that Alva, upon 
arriving in Amsterdam after the battle of Jemmingen, caused the captains 
and colonels of the Sardinian regiment to be beheaded, for having been 
the cause of Aremberg’s defeat and death. Braccamonte was the 
“Maestro de campo ” of the Tercio of Sardinia. — Connnentaire du 
Seigneur A. d’Ulloa, i. 57. Mendoza, ii. 2Svo. 

2 This hotly-contested field, with the striking catastrophe of Adolphus 
and Aremberg, suggests the chivalrous pictures in “ Chevy Chase : ” 

“ At last these two stout earls did meet, 

Like captains of great might, 

Like lions wode, they laid on lode, 

And made a cruel fight,” etc., etc. 
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which had so long tormented him, and scarcely able to 
sustain longer the burthen of his armour, he calmlj awaited 
his fate. A troop of the enemy advanced soon afterwards, 
and Aremberg fell, covered with wounds, fighting like a hero 
of Homer, single-handed, against a battalion, with a courage 
worthy a better cause and a better fate The sword bj which 
he received his final death blow was that of the Seigneur dc 
Haultain * That officer having just seen his brother slam be- 
fore Vra foigcft. fee rasjKs&dua to tV.v.t.’.r, * 

The battle was scarcely finished, when an advancing 
trumpet was heard 'I he sound caused the victors to pause 
in their pursuit, and enabled a remnant of the conquered 
Spaniards to escape Meghems force was thought to be 
advancing That general had indeed armed, but he was 
alone He had reached Zutdlaren, a village some four 
leagues from the scene of action, on the noon of tint day. 
Here he had found a letter from Aremberg, requesting him to 
hasten He had done so His troops, however, having 
come from Coevorden that morning, were unable to accom- 


1 Meteren, f 52 Dc Thou, ' 447 

* The principal authontv followed m the foregoing description of the 
firs! victory gained by the rebels In the c >cbly jean, war, which hail 
now fairly commenced, i» the Spaniard Mendoza, who fought through 
this whole campaign in Fneslapd Other historians give a still more 
picturesque aspect to the nvun incident of ihe battle According to 
1,7 ' »- *• - “ '-“-r from M10. Ihrbanson 

>hus and Arcmlicrg fell 
The st or} n adopted 
10. Cabrera, lib MU 
the death of Adolphus 

to the hand of Aremberg, who m his turn was sbui afterward m the 
■oclec. Meteren, on the contrarj , seeming to think, as well as the 
Spaniards, that the honour of tt* respective nations was at stake on 
the mdiudual prowess of the champions, prefers to appear ignorant that 
>hu sinking single combat had taken place 1 le mentions the death of 
Molphus as having occurred m the melee, and ascribes Arcmlxrrgi 
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plish so long a march in addition. The Count, accompanied 
by a few attendants, reached the neighbourhood of Heiliger- 
Lee only in time to meet with some of the camp sutlers and 
other fugitives, from whom he learned the disastrous news of 
the defeat. Finding that all was lost, he very properly 
returned to Zuidlaren, from which place he made the best 
of his way to Groningen. That important city, the key of 
Friesland, he was thus enabled to secure. The troops 
which he brought, in addition to the four German vanderas 
of Schaumburg, already quartered there, were sufficient to 
protect it against the ill-equipped army of Louis Nassau. 1 

The patriot leader had accomplished, after all, but a 
barren victory. He had, to be sure, destroyed a number of 
Spaniards, amounting, according to the different estimates, 
to from five hundred to sixteen hundred men. 2 3 He had also 
broken up a small but veteran army. More than all, he had 
taught the Netherlanders, by this triumphant termination to 
a stricken field, that the choice troops of Spain were not 
invincible. But the moral effect of the victory was the only 
permanent one. The Count’s badly-paid troops could with 
difficulty be kept together. He had no sufficient artillery 
to reduce the city whose possession would have proved so 
important to the cause. Moreover, in common with the 
Prince of Orange and all his brethren, he had been called to 
mourn for the young and chivalrous Adolphus, whose life- 
blood had stained the laurels of this first patriot victory.' 1 
Having remained, and thus wasted the normal three days 
upon the battle-field, Louis now sat down before Groningen, 
fortifying and entrenching himself in a camp within cannon- 
shot of the city. 4 

On the 23rd we have seen that Aremberg had written, full 
of confidence, to the Governor-General, promising soon to 
send him good news of the beggars. On the 26th, Count 
Meghem wrote that, having spoken with a man who had 
helped to place Aremberg in his coffin, he could hardly enter- 
tain any further doubt as to his fate. 5 

1 Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 94-9S. 

2 Ibid., ill. Mendoza only allows 450 Spaniards killed. Compare 
Hoofd, v. 166. Cabrera, lib. viii. 4S5-4S7. Meteren, 52, et alios. 

3 Hoofd, v. 166. Bor, iv. 236. 4 Hoofd, Bor, ubi sup. 

1 Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 102, 
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The wrath of the Duke was even greater than hissurpnse 
Like Augustus, he called m vam on the dead commander 
for his legions, but prepared himself to inflict a more rapid 
and more ternble vengeance than the Roman’s Recog 
nizing the gravity of his situation, he determined to take the 
field in person, and to annihilate this insolent chieftain who 
had dared not only to cope with, but to conquer, his \eteran 
regiments But before he could turn his back upon Brussels, 
man> defids were to be done His measures now followed 
each other in breathless succession, fulminating and blasting 
at every stroke On the 28th May, he issued an edict, 
banishing, on pain of death, the Pnnce of Orange, Louis 
Nassau, Hoogstraaten, Van den Berg, and others, with con 
fiscation of all their propert) 1 * * At the same time he razed 
the Culemberg Palace to the ground, and erected a pillar 
upon its rums, commemorating the accursed conspiracy 
which had been engendered within its walls ' On the 1st 
June, eighteen prisoners of distinction, including the two 
Barons Batenburg, Maximilian Kock, B/ois de Treslong, 
and others, were executed upon the Horse-market, in 
Brussels In the \igorous language of Hoogstraaten, this 
horrible tragedy was enacted direct!) before the windows of 
that “cruel animal, Noircarmes," who, in company of his 
fnend Bcrla)mont, and the rest of the Blood Council, looked 
out upon the shocking spectacle 1 The heads of the victims 
were exposed upon stakes, to which also their bodies were 
fastened Eleven of these victims were afterwards deposited, 
uncoffined, m unconsecrated ground, the other seven were 
left unbuned to moulder on the gibbet 4 On the 2nd June, 
Villars, the leader in the Daalem nsing, suffered on the seif 
fold, with three others' On the 3rd, Counts Egmont and 
Horn were brought in a carnage from Ghent to Brussels, 
guarded b) ten companies of infantr) and one of cavalry 
The) were then lodged in the “ Brood huis” opposite the 
Town hall, on the great square of Brussels.* On the 4th, 


1 Meteren, 50. Bor, iv 24S Hoof'd, v 167 

* Groeri \ rnnvt . Archives, ue 219. 

4 lb r, tv 2V**. Hoof!, v 167,16s. * Bor, Hoof) uh tut 

* Bor, v 2 v 5 *» 239 IIoo f J, v 16S. The building 1$ 
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Alva having, as he solemnly declared before God and the 
world, examined thoroughly the mass of documents apper- 
taining to those two great prosecutions, which had only been 
closed three days before, pronounced sentence against the 
illustrious prisoners . 1 These documents of iniquity, signed 
and sealed by the Duke, were sent to the Blood-Council, 
where they were read by Secretary Praets . 2 The signature 
of Philip was not wanting, for, as already stated, the sentences 
had been drawn upon blanks signed by the monarch, of 
which the viceroy had brought a whole trunkful from Spain. 
The sentence against Egmont declared very briefly that the 
Duke of Alva, having read all the papers and evidence in the 
case, had found the Count guilty of high treason. It was 
proved that Egmont had united with the confederates ; that 
he had been a party to the accursed conspiracy of the Prince 
of Orange ; that he had taken the rebel nobles under his pro- 
tection, and that he had betrayed the Government and 'the 
Holy Catholic Church by his conduct in Flanders. There- 
fore the Duke condemned him to be executed by the sword 
on the following day, and decreed that his head should be 
placed on high in a public place, there to remain until the 
Duke should otherwise direct The sentence against Count 
Horn was similar in language and purport . 3 

That afternoon the Duke sent for the Bishop of Ypres. 
The prelate arrived at dusk. As soon as he presented him- 
self, Alva informed him of the sentence which had just been 
pronounced, and ordered him to convey the intelligence tc 
the prisoners. He further charged him with the duty of 
shriving the victims, and preparing their souls for death. 
The Bishop fell on his knees, aghast at the terrible decree. 
He implored the Governor-General to have mercy upon the 

1 Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Mctcren, 52, 53. 

a Bor, v. 239. “ Lcs proces instruits furent lus ct visitez pu Conseil 

des Troubles y assistans journellcment le Ducq comrac President avec 
les seigneurs de Berlaymont et de Noircarmes — trop bien le Ducq se 
fait delivrer par escript leurs opinions secretes de chacune, la pluralite 
desquelles inclina a la condemnation .” — Iiaiom de France MS., ii. c, 5. 
The same writer adds that the sentence, drawn up by Ilessels, and 
signed by the Duke, was read two or three days afterward in presence 
of Berlaymont and Noircarmes ; “ Par oil Ton a presume, a bonne 
raison, que la resolution vennit d’Espagne.” — Ibid. 

3 Bor, iv. 2S9. 
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two unfortunate nobles If their lues could not be spared, 
he prayed him at an> rate to grant delay With tears and 
earnest supplications the prelate endeavoured to avert or to 
postpone the doom which had been pronounced It was in 
vain The sentence, inflexible as destiny, had been long 
before ordained Its execution had been but hastened by 
the temporary triumph of rebellion in Friesland Alva told 
the Bishop roughly tha* he had not been summoned to give 
advice 'Delay or pardon was alike impossible He was to 
act as confessor to the criminals, not as councillor to the 
vacero) The Bishop, thus rebuked withdrew to accomplish 
his melancholy mission * Meanwhile, on the same evening, 
the miserable Countess of Egmont had been appalled by 
rumours, too vague for belief, too terrible to be slighted 
She was in the chamber of Countess Aremberg with whom 
she had come to condole for the death of the Count, when 
the order for the immediate execution of her own husband 
was announced to her 1 * 3 She hastened to the presence of the 
Governor General The Princess Palatine, whose ancestors 
had been emperors, remembered only that she was a wife 
and a mother She fell at the feet of the man who con 
trolled the fate of her husband, and implored his mercy in 
humble and submissive terms The Duke, with calm and 
almost incredible irony, reassured the Countess by the m 
formation that, on the morrow, her husband was certainly to 


w-as rev ealed to her — w ords of doom, which she had mistaken 
for consolation 

\n hour before midnight the Bishop of Vpres reached 
rgmonts pnson The Count was confined in a chamber 
on the second story of the Brood huis, the mansion of the 
cross how man s guild, in that comer of the building vv hich 
rests on a narrow street running back from the great square * 
He was aroused from his sleep by the approach of his 

1 Uor, i\ 230 HoofJ 16S, 169 Strata 1 327 , /t mu fi a/u 

3 Urantome, Homines Mastics, etc., usd 11 176. 

* lloofj, \ 169 who is the onl> authontv for an anecdote which for 
'he honour of humanity, one wishes to think false 

* lltviielles et ses Environs, par Alphonse \\ auters, 93. 
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visitor. Unable to speak, but indicating by the expressior 
of his features the occurrence of a great misfortune, the 
Bishop, soon after his entrance, placed the paper given to 
him by Alva in Egmont’s hands. The unfortunate noble 
thus suddenly received the information that his death- 
sentence had been pronounced, and that its execution was 
fixed for the next morning. He read the paper through with- 
out flinching, and expressed astonishment rather than dismay 
at its tidings . 1 Exceedingly sanguine by nature' he had 
never believed, even after his nine months’ imprisonment, 
in a fatal termination to the difficulties in which he was in- 
volved. He was now startled both at the sudden con- 
demnation which had followed his lingering trial, and at the 
speed with which his death was to fulfil the sentence. He 
asked the Bishop, with many expressions of amazement, 
whether pardon was impossible ; whether delay at least might 
not be obtained ? The prelate answered by a faithful narra- 
tive of the conversation which had just occurred between 
Alva and himself . 2 Egmont, thus convinced of his inevitable 
doom, then observed to his companion, with exquisite cour- 
tesy, that, since he was to die, he rendered thanks both to 
God and to the Duke that his last moments were to be con- 
soled by so excellent a father confessor . 3 

Afterwards, with a natural burst of indignation, he ex- 
claimed that it was indeed a cruel and unjust sentence. He 
protested that he had never in his whole life wronged his 
Majesty ; certainly never so deeply as to deserve sueh a 
punishment. All that he had done had been with loyal in 
tentions. The King’s true interest had been his constant 
aim. Nevertheless, if he had fallen into error, he prayed to 

1 “ Met grooter Verwondering dan Versleegenheit.” — Hoofd, v. 169. 

2 Hoofd, ubi sup.. Bor, iv. 239. 

3 Ibid. , iv. 239. Hoofd, v. 169. — It is painful to reflect that, not- 
withstanding the kind words exchanged between the Bishop and Egmont 
upon this melancholy occasion, the prelate expressed to others his entire 
approbation of the Count’s execution. “ Ypres considers the punishment 
of Egmont as very just and necessary for an example,” wrote Morillon 
to Granvelle a week after the murder. “ To try the Bishop further,’ 
he continued, “ I observed that the King was very near giving Egmont 
the office which he had since bestowed upon Alva ; upon which he 
replied that it would have been our ruin,” etc., etc. — Groen v. Prinst., 
Archives, etc. Supplement, S3. 
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God that his death might wipe aw a) his misdeeds, and that 
his name might not be dishonoured, nor his children brought 
to shame His beloved wife and innocent children were to 
endure misery enough by his death and the confiscation of 
his estates It was at least due to his long services that they 
should be spared further suffering ‘ He then asked his father 
confessor what advice he had to give touching his present 
conduct The Bishop replied by an exhortation, that he 
should turn himself to God, that he should withdraw his 
thoughts entirely from all earthly interests, and prepare him 
self for the world beyond the grave He accepted the idvice, 
and kneeling before the Bishop, confessed himself He then 
ishcd to receive the aacrament, which the Bishop adminis 
tcred, after the customary mass Egmont asked what pra>er 
would be most appropriate at the hour of execution His 
confessor replied that there was none more befitting thin the 
one which Jesus had taught his disciples — “Our Father, 
which art in heaven ” 

Some conversation ensued, in which the Count again 
expressed his gratitude that his parting soul had been 
soothed by these pious and fnendl) offices Bj a revulsion 
of feeling, he then bewailed again the sad fate of his wife 
and of his joung children The Bishop entreated him anew 
to withdraw his mind from such harrowing reflections, and 
to give himself entirely to God Overwhelmed with gnef, 
Egmont exclaimed with natural and simple pathos — “Alas ' 
how miserable and frail is our nature, that, when we should 
think of God onlj, we arc umble to shut out the images of 
wife and children.’ * 

Recovering from his emotion, and having jet much time, 
be sat dow n and wrote w ith perfect self possession two letters, 
one to Philip and one to Alva. The celebrated letter to the 
King was is follows — 

“Sire, — I hive learned, this evening, the sentence which 
J'OUr Majesty has been pleased to pronounce upon me. AV 
though I have never had a thought, and believe myself 


1 Bor, HoofJ 
331 va MS 
Wot, iv 54a 
Iks, 332x0 


uh «</ Mcteren, S3- I icecs concemant I« Troubles, 

Hooft v 169 Titers concemanl les Troubles des 
MS Gerard Collection. Archives of the Hague 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GOVERNOR’S TRIUMPH AND THE INFANTE’S t DOOM. 


Preparations of the Duke against Count Louis — Precarious situation 
of Louis in Friesland — Timidity of the inhabitants — Alva in Friesland — 
Skirmishing near Groningen— Retreat of the patriots— Error committed 
by Louis — His position at Jemmingen — Mutinous demonstrations of his 
troops — Louis partially restores order — Attempt to destroy the dykes 
interrupted by the arrival of Alva’s forces — Artful strategy of the Duke 
— Defeat of Count Louis, and utter destruction of his army — Outrages 
committed by the Spaniards — Alva at Utrecht — Execution ofVrouw van 
Diemen — Episode of Don Carlos — Fables concerning him and Queen 
Isabella — Mystery concerning his death — Secret letters of Philip to the 
Pope — The one containing the truth of the transaction still concealed in 
the Vatican — Case against Philip, as related by Mathieu, De Thou, and 
others— Testimony in the King’s favour by the Nuncio, the Venetian 
envoy, and others — Doubtful state of the question — Anecdotes con- 
cerning Don Carlos — His character. 

T HOSE measures were taken with the precision and 
promptness which marked the Duke’s character when 
t; precision and promptness were desirable. There had been 
a terrible energy in his every step, since the successful foray 
of Louis Nassau. Having determined to take the field in 
person with nearly all the Spanish veterans, he had at once 
acted upon the necessity of making the capital secure, after 
his back should be turned. It was impossible to leave 
three thousand choice troops to guard Count Egmont. A 
less number seemed insufficient to prevent a rescue. He 
had, therefore, no longer delayed the chastisement which 
had already been determined, but which the events in the 
north had precipitated. Thus the only positive result of 
Louis Nassau’s victory was the execution of his imprisoned 
friends. 

The expedition under Aremberg had failed from two 
causes. The Spanish force had been inadequate, and they 
had attacked the enemy at a disadvantage. The imprudent 
attack was the result of the contempt with which they had 
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regarded their antagonist These errors were not to be re 
peated Alva ordered Count Meghem, now commanding in 
the province of Groningen, on no account to hazard hosti 
litres until the game was sure 1 * He also immediately 
ordered large reinforcements to move forward to the seat of 
war The commanders intrusted with this duty were Duke 
Lnc of Brunswick, Chiappm \ itelli Noircarmes and Count 
de Roeuk The rendezvous for the whole force was Deven 
ter and here they all arrived on the 10th July On tht 
same day the Duke of Alva himself entered Deventer to 
take command m person* On the evening of the 14th 
July he reached Rolden a village three leagues distant from 
Groningen at the head of three terzios of Spanish infantry, 
three companies of light horse and a troop of dragoons 3 
His whole force in and about Groningen amounted to fifteen 
thousand choice troops besides a large but uncertain number 
of less disciplined soldiery * 

Meantime Ixiuis of Nassau, since his victory had accom 
plishcd nothing For this inactivity there was one sufficient 
excuse, the total want of funds. His only revenue was the 
amount of black mail which he was able to levy upon the 
inhabitants of the province He repeated his determination 
to treat them all as enemies unless they furnished him with 
the means of expelling thetr tyrants from the country 4 He 
obtained small sums in this manner from time to time The 
inhabitants were favourably disposed, but they were timid 
and despainng They saw no clear way towards the accom 
plishment of the result concerning which Louis was so con 
iident They knew that the temble Alva was already on his 
way They felt sure of being pillaged by both parties, and 
of being hanged as rebels besides, as soon as the Governor 
General should make his appearance 

Louis had however, issued two formal proclamations for 

1 Correct xvn dance du Due d Atbe 136 * Mendoza 56 57 

* Cone*. [>on lance du ^Duc d Vibe 154. ^ 
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two especial contributions. In these documents he had 
succinctly explained that the houses of all recusants should 
be forthwith burned about their ears , 1 and in consequence of 
these peremptory measures, hehad obtained some ten thousand 
florins. Alva ordered counter proclamations to be affixed to 
church doors and other places, forbidding all persons to con- 
tribute to these forced loans of the rebels, on penalty of 
paying twice as much to the Spaniards, with arbitrary punish- 
ment in addition, after his arrival . 2 The miserable in- 
habitants, thus placed between two fires, had nothing for it 
but to pay one-half of their property to support the re- 
bellion in the first place, with the prospect of giving the 
other half as a subsidy to tyranny afterwards ; while the 
gibbet stood at the end of the vista to reward their libe- 
rality. Such was the horrible position of the peasantry in 
this civil conflict. The weight of guilt thus accumulated 
upon the crowned head which conceived, and upon the red 
right hand which wrought all this misery, what human scales 
can measure? 

With these precarious means of support, the army of Louis 
V of Nassau, as may easily be supposed, was anything but docile. 
-After the victory of Heiliger-Lee there had seemed to his 
. German mercenaries a probability of extensive booty, which 
grew fainter as the slender fruit of that battle became daily 
more apparent. The two abbots of Wittewerum and of 
. Heiliger-Lee, who had followed Aremberg’s train in order to 
be witnesses of his victory, had been obliged to pay to the 
actual conqueror a heavy price for the entertainment to 
which they had invited themselves , 3 and these sums, together 
with the amounts pressed from the reluctant estates, and the 
forced contributions paid by luckless peasants, enabled him 
to keep his straggling troops together a few weeks longer. 
Mutiny, however, was constantly breaking out, and by the 
eloquent expostulations and vague promises of the Count, 
was with difficulty suppressed . 1 

He had, for a few weeks immediately succeeding the 
battle, distributed his troops in three different stations. On 

1 Proclamation of Count Louis, dated Dam, 5th June, 1568. Corre- 
spondance du Due d’Albe, 124, 125. 

2 Ibid., 144, 145 - Bor > 2 3 6 - 

4 Ibid., iv. 236-244, etc. Hoofd, v. 175. 
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the approach of the Duke, however, he hastil) concentrated 
his whole force at his own stronel) fortified camp, within 
Volf cannon sho" of Groningen- His armv such as it was, 
numbered from 10,000 to 12,000 men 1 ■klva reached Gro- 
ningen earK in 
marched his tr* 
rnediatelj occu 

which it was easv to inflict damage upon the camp This, 
done, the Duke, with a few attendants, rode forward to 
reconnoitre the enemy in person He found him in a well 
fomfled position, having the river on his front, which served 
as a moat to his camp- and with a deep trench three hundred 
yards bejond, in addition. Two wooden bridges led across 
the mer, each was commanded b) a fortified house, m 
which was a provision of pine torches, read> at a moment’s 
warning, to sa fire to the bridges, Hanng thus satisfied 
himself, the Duke rodeback to hrs arm}, which had received 
strict orders not to lift a finger till his return. He then des 
patched a small force of five hundred musketeers, under 
Robles, to skirmish with the enemv, and, if possible, to draw 
them from their trenches. 5 

The troops of Louis however, showed no greediness to 
engage On the contrar}, it soon became evident that their 
disunions were of an opposite tendenc} The Count him 
self, not at that moment trusting his soldier), who were in 
an extreme!) mutinous condition, was desirous of falling 
back before his formidable antagonist. The Duke, faithful, 
however, to his life-long principles, had no intentions of 
precipitating the action m those difficult and swampy regions. 
Die skirmishing, therefore, continued for mam hours, an . _ 
additional force of 1,000 men being detailed from 
Spanish arm> The dav was vers sulti), however, the 
reluctant, and the whole action languid. \t last, 
evening a Urge bod), tempted bejond their trenches, 
gaged warml) wath the Spaniards. The combat lasted 
few minutes, the patriots were *oon routed, and fled 
cipitatel) back to their camp The panic spread with 
and the whole arm) was soon m retreat On 

* Hoo'il v 174. According to Gtoen van Pnosteicr, only 
S,ooo a£iu-'t 17 000 foot and 3 000 hone, m. 265. 

* Mcndora, 59. CoiTespcodince dn I>oc d \loe, 154. 
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had, however, set fire to the bridges, and thus secured an 
advantage at the outset of the chase. The Spaniards were 
no longer to be held. Vitelli obtained permission to follow 
with 2,000 additional troops. The fifteen hundred who had 
already been engaged, charged furiously upon their retreating 
foes. Some dashed across the blazing bridges, with their 
garments and their very beards on fire . 1 Others sprang into 
the river. Neither fire nor water could check the fierce 
pursuit. The cavalry dismounting, drove their horses into 
the stream, and clinging to their tails, pricked the horses 
forward with their lances. Having thus been dragged across, 
they joined their comrades in the mad chase along the 
narrow dykes, and through the swampy and almost impass- 
able country where the rebels were seeking shelter. The 
approach of night, too soon advancing, at last put an end to 
the hunt. The Duke with difficulty recalled his men, and 
compelled them to restrain their eagerness until the morrow. 
Three hundred of the patriots were left dead upon the field, 
besides at least an equal number who perished in the river 
and canals. The army of Louis was entirely routed, and 
the Duke considered it virtually destroyed. He wrote to the 
state-council that he should pursue them the next day, but 
doubted whether he should find anybody to talk with him. 
In this the Governor-General soon found himself delightfully 
disappointed . 2 

Five days later, the Duke arrived at Reyden, on the Ems. 
Owing to the unfavourable disposition of the country people, 
who were willing to protect the fugitives by false information 
to their pursuers, he was still in doubt as to the position 
then occupied by the enemy . 3 He had been fearful that 
they would be found at this very village of Reyden. It was 
a fatal error on the part of Count Louis that they were not . 4 
Had he made a stand at this point, he might have held out 
a long time. The bridge which here crossed the river would 
have afforded him a retreat into Germany at any moment, 
and the place was easily to be defended in front . 5 Thus he 

1 Mendoza, 61. 

2 Mendoza, 59-63. Alva’s Letter to the State Council. Correspond- 

ence du Due d’Albe, 154, 155. Compare Bor, iv. 244; Hoofd, v. 174, 
175. 3 Mendoza, 63. 

4 Ibid . , 63, 64. Hoofd, v. 174. 5 Mendoza, Hoofd, ubi.mp. 
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might have maintained himself against his fierce but wary 
foe, while his brother Orange, who was at Stras burg watching 
the progress of events, was executing his own long planned 
expedition into the heart of the Netherlands With Aha 
thus occupied in Friesland, the results of such an invasion 
might have been prodigious It was, however, not on the 
cards for that campaign The mutinous disposition of the 
mercenaries under his command* had filled Louis with 
doubt anti disgust Bold and sanguine but always too fiery 
and impatient, he saw not much possibility of pa) mg his 
troops any longer with promises Perhaps he was not un 
willing to place them in a position where they would be 
obliged to fight or to pensh At an> rate, such was their 
present situation Instead of halting at Reyden, he liad 
made his stand at Jemmingen, about four leagues distant 
from that place, and a little further down the river* Alva 
discovered this important fact soon after his arrival at Rejdcn, 
and could not conceal his delight Ahead) exulting at the 
error made by his adversary in neglecting the important 
position which he now occupied himself, he was doubly de- 
lighted at learning the nature of the place which lie had in 
preference selected. He saw that Louis had completely en 
trapped himself 

jemmingen was a small town on the left bank of the Lms 
The stream here, v ery broad and deep, is rather a tide inlet 
tlian a river, being but a vcr> few miles from the Dollar!. 
This circular ba), or ocean chasm, the result of the violent 
inundation of the 13th century, surrounds, with the river, a 
narrow peninsula. In the corner of this peninsula, as in the 
bottom of a sack, Louts liad posted his army His infantry, 
as usual was drawn up m two large squares, and still con 
tamed ten thousand men The rear rested upon the village, 
the mcr was upon his left , his meagre force of cavalry upon 
the right In front were two very deep trenches. Ihe 
narrow road, which formed the only entrance to lies camp 
was guarded by a ravelin on each side, and by five pieces of 
amVicry * 

The Duke having reconnoitred the 

* Bor » 236 244. Hook! r 175 

* IbiJ , v 174 175 Bcr iv 244- 

* Mend 014 65 > 69. 
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back, satisfied that no escape was possible. The river was 
too deep and too wide for swimming or wading, and there 
were but very few boats. Louis was shut up between twelve 
thousand Spanish veterans and the river Ems. The rebel 
army, although not insufficient in point of numbers, was in 
a state of disorganization. They were furious for money 
and reluctant to fight. They broke out into open mutiny 
upon the very verge of battle, and swore that they would in- 
stantly disband, if the gold, which, as they believed, had 
been recently brought into the camp, were not immediately 
distributed among them . 1 Such was the state of things on 
the eventful morning of the 21st July. All the expostula- 
tions of Count Louis seemed powerless. His eloquence and 
his patience, both inferior to his valour, were soon exhausted. 
He peremptorily refused the money for which they clamoured, 
giving the most cogent of all reasons, an empty coffer. He 
demonstrated plainly that they were in that moment to make 
their election, whether to win a victory or to submit to a 
massacre. Neither flight nor surrender was possible. They 
knew how much quarter they could expect from the lances 
' of the Spaniards or the waters of the Dollart. Their only 
chance of salvation lay in their own swords. The instinct 
of self-preservation, thus invoked, exerted a little of its 
natural effect.; 

Meantime, a work which had been too long neglected, 
was then, if possible, to be performed. In that watery ter- 
ritory, the sea was only held in check by artificial means. 
In a very short time, by the demolition of a few dykes and 
the opening of a few sluices, the whole country through 
which the Spaniards had to pass could be laid under water. 
Believing it yet possible to enlist the ocean in his defence, 
Louis, having partially reduced his soldiers to obedience, 
ordered a strong detachment upon this important service. 
Seizing a spade, he commenced the work himself , 3 and then 
returned to set his army in battle array. Two or three tide- 
gates had been opened, two or three bridges had been de- 
molished, when Alva, riding in advance of his army, ap- 
peared within a mile or two of Jemmingen/ It was then 

1 Bor, iv. 244, 245. Hoofd, v. 175. 

2 Hoofd, v. 175, 176. 3 Meteren, 54. Iloofd, v. 175. 

4 Mendoza, 67. Corrcspondance du Due d’AIbe. 
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eight o clock in the morning The patriots redoubled their 
efforts By ten o clock the waters were ahead) knee high, 
and m some places as deep as to the waist At that hour,* 
the advanced guard of the Spaniards armed 1 lfteen hun 
dred musketeers were immediate!) ordered forward b) the 
Duke Hie) were preceded b) a compan) of mounted 
carabineers attended by a small band of volunteers of dts 
tinction This little band threw themsehes at once upon 
the troops engaged in destro)ing the d)kes The rebels 
fled at the first onset and the Spaniards closed the gates 1 
I tchng the full importance of the moment, Count I ouis 
ordered a large force of musketeers to reco\ er the position 
and to complete the work of inundation It was too late, 
ihe little band of Spaniards held the post with consum 
mate tenacit) Charge after charge voile) after voile) from 
the overw helming force brought against them failed to loosen 
the fierce grip with which they held this ke) to the whole 
situation Before the) could be dmen from the d)kts, their 
comrades armed when all their antagonists at once made a 
hurried retreat to their camp * 

\ er> much the same tactics were now emplo)ed b) the 
Duke as m the engagement near Selwacrt Abbe) He was 
resoU cd that this affair, also, should be a hunt not a battle, 
but foresaw that it was to be a more successful one There 
a\a$ no loophole of escape so that after a little successful * 
baiting the imprisoned victims would be forced to spring 
from thur lurking place, to perish upon his spears. On his 
march from Re) den that morning he had taken care to 
occup) ever) farmhouse c\er) building of whatever desen p- 
tion along the road with his troops He had left a strong 
guard on the bridge at Rt)den and had thus closed carcfull) 
ever) avenue 1 Ihe same fifteen hundred musketeers wtre 
now advanced further towards the camp This small force, 
powtrfull) but secretl) sustained was to fetl the enem) to 
skirmish with him and to draw him as soon as possible out 
of his trenches * Hie plan succeeded. Graduall) the cn 

1 Mentlora 6" 6S. Cone-rondance da Due d Albe 1$" 15S 

* M m 1 dm o wss h mwll one ©flhc Sputan boi^l «r»ch rctJ the 

Itle *tatc* the number of rebel* tf tt» repul*ett br Jess than 
*»j>arunk at 4 000. all musVcteerv— 67, £>S. 

* Men fora, i6 6j * JttJ , 
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gngetnents between them and the troops sent out by Count 
Louis grew more earnest. Finding so insignificant a force 
•opposed to them, the mutinous rebels took courage. The 
work waxed hot. Lodrono and Romero, commanders of the 
musketeers, becoming alarmed, sent to the Duke for rein- 
forcements. He sent back word in reply, that if they were 
not enough to damage the enemy, they could, at least, hold 
their own for the present. So much he had a right to expect 
of Spanish soldiers . 1 At any rate, he should send no re- 
inforcements. Again they were more warmly pressed, again 
their messenger returned with the same reply. A third time 
they send the most urgent entreaties for succour. The 
Duke was still inexorable.' 

Meantime the result of this scientific angling approached. 
l»y noon the rebels, not being able to see how large a por- 
tion of the Spanish army had arrived, began to think the 
a flair not so serious. Count Louis sent out a reconnoitring 
party upon the river in a few boats. They returned without 
having been able to discover any large force. It seemed 
probable, therefore, that the inundation had been more suc- 
cessful in stopping their advance than had been supposed.* 
Louis, always too rash, inflamed his men with temporary 
enthusiasm. Determined to cut their way out by one vigor- 
ous movement, the whole army at last marched forth from 
their entrenchments, with drums beating, colours flying : but 
already the concealed reinforcements of their enemies were 
on the spot. The patriots met with a warmer reception 
than they had expected. Their courage evaporated. Hardly 
had they advanced three hundred yards, when the whole 
body wavered and then retreated precipitately towards the 
encampment/ having scarcely exchanged a shot with the 
enemy. Count Louis, in a frenzy of rage and despair, flew 
from rank to rank, in vain endeavouring to rally his terror- 
stricken -troops. It was hopeless. The battery which 
guarded the road was entirely deserted. He rushed to the 
cannon himself, and fired them all with his own hand . 5 It 
was their first and last discharge. His single arm, however 

1 'Mendoza, 69. 2 * * Ibid. 

3 Hoofd, v. 175, 176. Mendoza, 70. 

1 Mendoza, 70. Hoofd, v. 176. 

0 Bor, iv. 245. Hoofd, v. 176. 
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bold, could not turn the tide of battle, and he was swept 
backwards with his coward troops. In a moment afterwards, 
Don Ix>pe de Iigueroa, who ltd the van of the Spaniards, 
dashed upon the batter), and secured it, together with the 
mthns ‘ Their own artillery was turned against the rebels, 
and the road was soon swept The Spaniards in large 
numbers now rushed through the trenches in pursuit of the 
retreating foe. No resistance was olTercd, nor quarter gnen 
An impossible escape was all which was attempted It was 
not a battle, but a massacre Man) of the beggars in their 
flight threw down their arms , all had forgotten their use 
Their antagonists butchered them in dro\ es, w hile those who 
escaped the sw ord w ere hurled into the m cr Sn at Spaniards 
were killed, and seen thousand rebels 2 * The swift ebb tide 
swept the hats of the perishing wa-etches m such numbers 
down the stream, that the people at Emden knew the result 
of the battle in an incredibly short period of time 1 The 
skirmishing had lasted from ten o’clock till one , 4 but the 
butcher) continued much longer It took time to slaughter 
e\cn unresisting \1ct1ms Large numbers obtained refuge 
for the night upon an island in the mcr At low water next 
da) the Spaniards waded to them, and slew eaery man* 
Man) found concealment in hotels, swamps, and thickets, so 
that the whole of the following da) was occupied in ferreting 
out and despatching them 'I here was so much to be done, 
that there was work enough for all “ Not a soldier,” says, 
with great simplicity, a Spanish historian who fought in the 
battle, “ not a soldier, nor e\cn a lad, who wished to share 
in the uctor), but could And somebod) to wound, to kill, to 
burn, or to drown * The wounding, killing, burning, drow n 
mg, lasted two days, and \er) few escaped The landward 
pursuit extended for three or four leagues around,’ so that 
the roads and pastures were cot ered with bodies, w ith corslets, 

1 Mendoza. 70. 

* I/CUer of Atm to the Council of Stale Corresoondance du Due 

«lAlt*> ijS. T be same Idler u />ut tithed inllor, r\ 545,346. All 
writers allovr res en thousand to hare been billed on the patriot side, 
an 1 the numWr of Spaniards slam is not estimated at more than eightv 
cren by the patriotic Meterrn, $5 Compare «*• 245 
HttTrra, xr 606, HoofJ, r 176, and Men* *e 

* Mtnloj 71 * ( , , 

* M*-nl-»ra, ”t * /hj , 72. , 
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and other weapons. Count Louis himself stripped off his 
clothes, and made his escape, when all was over, by swimming 
across the Ems. 1 With the paltry remnant of his troops he 
again took refuge in Germany. j 

The Spanish army, two days afterwards, marched back to 
Groningen. The page which records their victorious cam- 
paign is foul with outrage and red with blood. None of 
the horrors which accompany the passage of hostile troops 
through a defenceless country were omitted. Maids and 
matrons were ravished in multitudes ; old men butchered in 
cold blood. As Alva returned, with the rear-guard of his 
army, the whole sky was red with a constant conflagration ; 
the very earth seemed changed to ashes. 2 Every peasant’s 
hovel, every farm-house, every village upon the road had 
been burned to the ground. So gross and so extensive had 
been the outrage, that the commander-in-chief felt it due to 
his dignity to hang some of his own soldiers who had most 
distinguished themselves in this work. 3 Thus ended the 
campaign of Count Louis in Friesland. Thus signally and 
terribly had the Duke of Alva vindicated the supremacy of 
Spanish discipline and of his own military skill. 

On his return to Groningen, the estates were summoned, 
and received a severe lecture for their suspicious demeanour 
in regard to the rebellion/ In order more effectually to 
control both province and city, the Governor-General ordered 
the construction of a strong fortress, 3 which was soon begun 
but never completed. Having thus furnished himself with a 
key to this important and doubtful region, he returned by 
way of Amsterdam to Utrecht. There he was met by his 
son Frederic with strong reinforcements. 6 The Duke reviewed 
his whole army, and found himself at the head of 30,000 
infantry and 7,000 cavalry. 7 Having fully subdued the pro- 
vince, he had no occupation for such a force, but he improved 
the opportunity by cutting off the head of an old woman in 

1 Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 158; or “in a boat,” Bor, iv. 
245. Meteren, 55 ; or “ partly by swimming and partly in a boat,” 
Mendoza, 72. Compare Hoofd, v. 176; De Thou, v. 458-462, etc., 
etc. 

2 Bor, iv. 245. Mendoza, 73. 3 Ibid. 

4 Bor, iv. 246. Hoofd, v. 176, 177. 5 Bor, iv. 246 ; v. 260. 

c De Thou, v. 462. Vie du Due d’Albe, ii. 323. 

7 De Thou, v. 462 ; but compare Mendoza, 76, 77. 
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Utrecht The Vrouw van Diemen, eighteen months pre- 
\iously, had given the preacher Arendsoon a nights lodging 
in her house 1 he crime had, m fact, been committed by 
her son in law, who dwelt under her roof, and who had him 
Self, without her participation, extended this dangerous hos 
pitaht) to a heretic, but the old lady, although a devout 
Catholic, w as rich Her execution w ould strike a w holcsome 
terror into the hearts of her neighbours The confiscation 
tf her ^states would bring a handsome sum into the govern 
nent coffers It would be made manifest that the same hand 
which could destroy an army of twelve thousand rebels at a 
How could inflict as signal punishment on the small delin 
quencies of obscure individuals The old lady, who was 
pst eighty four years of age, was placed in a chair upon the 
scaffold She met her death with heroism, and treated her 
murderers with contempt “I understand very well, she 
observed, ‘ why my death is considered necessary Ihe calf 
is fat and must be killed 1 o the executioner she expressed 
a hope that his sword was sufficiently sharp “as he was likely 
to find her old neck very tough Vuth this gnsly parody 
upon the dying words of Anne Boleyn the courageous old 
gentlewoman submitted to her fate* 

Ihe tragedy of Don Carlos does not strictly belong to our 
subject, which is the nse of the Nethcrland commonwealth 
— not the decline of the Spanish monarchy, nor the life of 
Philip the Second The thread is but slender which con 
nects the unhappy young Prince with the fortune's of the 
northern republic He was said, no doubt with truth, to 
desire the government of ITanders He was also supposed 
to lie in secret correspondence with the leaders of the revolt 
in the provinces He appeared, however, to possess very 
little of their confidence- His name is only once mentioned 
by \\ llham of Orange, who said in a letter that “ the Pnncc 
of Spain had lately eaten sixteen pounds of fruit, including 
four pounds of grape*s at a single sitting and had become nl 
in consequence-” * The result was sufficiently natural, b=t 

1 bran It i 4^3. Ilor/J _ 

* JlranU lit t-. <Ser 1 cformat c D l 4^3. Fcaels = - 

lloafl v 177 

* C rocn ' Pnrwt \rrhu«, l 4J4* let *« 

OmUaune 1 c Tacit-, ue 12. 
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it nowhere appears that the royal youth, born to consume 
the fruits of the earth so largely, had ever given the Nether- 
landers any other proof of his capacity to govern them. 
There is no doubt that he was a most uncomfortable per- 
sonage at home, both to himself and to others, and that he 
hated his father very cordially. He was extremely incensed 
at the nomination of Alva to the Netherlands, because he 
had hoped that either the King would go thither or entrust 
the mission to him, in either of which events he should be 
rid for a time of the paternal authority, or at least of the 
paternal presence. It seems to be well ascertained that Carles 
nourished towards his father a hatred which might lead to 
criminal attempts, but there is no proof that such attempts 
were ever made. As to the amours of the Prince and the 
Queen, they had never any existence save in the imagina- 
tion of poets, who have chosen to find a source of senti- 
mental sorrow for the Infante in the arbitrary substitution 
of his father for himself in the marriage contract with the 
daughter of Henry' the Second. As Carlos was but twelve 
or thirteen years of age when thus deprived of a bride whom 
he had never seen, the foundation for a passionate regret 
was but slight. There is no proof whatever, nor any reason 
to surmise, that any love passages ever existed between Don 
Carlos and his step-mother. 

As to the process and death of the Prince, the mj'stery 
has not yet been removed, and the field is still open to con- 
jecture. It seems a thankless task to grope in the dark after 
the truth at a variety of sources, when the truth really exists 
in tangible shape if profane hands could be laid upon it. 
The secret is buried in the bosom of the Vatican. Philip 
wrote two letters on the subject to Pius V. The contents of 
the first (21st January, T568) are known. He informed the 
pontiff that he had been obliged to imprison his son, and 
promised that he would, in the conduct of the affair, omit 
nothing which could be expected of a father and of a just 
and prudent king. 1 The second letter, in which he narrated, 
or is supposed to have narrated, the whole course of the 
tragic proceedings, down to the death and burial of the 
Prince, has never yet been made public. There are hopes 

De Thou, v. 436, liv. xliii. 


t 
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that this secret missive, after three centuries of darkness, 
may soon see the light 1 

As Philip generally told the tmth to the Pope, it is pro 
bable that the secret, when once revealed, will contain the 
»cn table solution of the mystery Till that moment amvc% 
t set ms idle to attempt fathoming the matter. Neverthe 
1 ss, it may be well briefly to state the case as it stands As 
tgainst the King, it rests upon no impregnable, but certainly 
ipon respectable authority The Pnncc of Orange, m his 
famous Apology, calls Philip the murderer of his wife and of 
lis son, and says that there was proof of the facts in Trance 1 
lie alludes to the violent death of Carlos almost as if it were 
ai indisputable truth “As for Don Carlos," he says, “was 
hi not our future sovereign ? And if the father could allege 
against his son fit cause for death, was it not rather for us 
to judge him than for three or four monks or mquisttots of 
Spain?"* 

'I he historian, P. Matthieu, relates that Philip assembled 
his council of conscience , that they recommended mercy , 
that hereupon Philip gave the matter to the inquisition, by 
which tribunal Carlos was declared a heretic on account of 
his connection with Protestants, and for his attempt against 
his father’s life was condemned to death, and that the sen- 

\ < ■ ■ - 1 ■ • 

lepume, mire de deux filtes \r»i« henneres d’Espaigne ” — Afoh^te, 
34, tqy. The part of this accusation relative to the tjueen u entirely 
disproved l>y tie letters of the French envov Fourrjuevaulx Vide 
Von Kaumer, Gc<ch Furopa*, m 159132, and Hist Bnefe, u 113- 
* 57 . 

* “Maw il a en dispense De qu»? du papedu Rome qm est un 
Dtcu en terre Certn c'«t ce que jc croi car le Dieu du ael m. 
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tence was executed. by four slaves, two holding the arms, one 
the feet, while the fourth strangled him. 1 

De Thou gives the following account of the transaction, 
having derived many of his details from the oral communi- 
cations of Louis de Foix. 2 I 

Philip imagined that his son was about to escape from 
Spain, and to make his way to the Netherlands. The Kin^ 
also believed himself in danger of assassination from Carlos 
his chief evidence being that the Prince always carried pistol! 
in the pockets of his loose breeches. As Carlos wished 
always to be alone at night without any domestic in hi; 
chamber, De Foix had arranged for him a set of pulleys, br 
means of which he could open or shut his door withoii 
rising from his bed. He always slept with two pistols and 
two drawn swords under his pillow, and had two loaded 
arquebusses in a wardrobe close at hand. These remarkable 
precautions would seem rather to indicate a profound fear of 
being himself assassinated ; but they were nevertheless sup- 
posed to justify Philip’s suspicions, that the Infante was 
meditating parricide. On Christmas eve, however (1567), 

1 Hist, de France et des choses memorables advenues aux provinces 
etrangeres durant sept annees de paix (Paris, 1606), 1598-1604. Com- 
pare the admirable article by the historian Ranke; “ Zur Geschichte 
des Don Carlos.” (Aus dem 46ten Bande der Wiener Jahrbiicher der 
Litteratur besonders abgedruckt). Wien, 1829. Carl Gerold. 

2 It is surprising that the illustrious historian Ranke, to whose 
pamphlet on this subject we are under deep obligations, should under- 
value the testimony of this personage. He calls him, “a certain Foix, 
who had known the Prince and had arranged the lock of his door,” 
adding, that “ the evidence of a man belonging only to an inferior class 
of society is of course not conclusive.” (“ Das Zeugniss eines Menschcn 
der nur einem untergeordneten Kreise der Gescllschaft angehorte reicht 
wie sich versteht nicht aus.”) Certainly one would suppose the man, 
from this contemptuous notice, a mere locksmith. Even had he been 
but a mechanic, his testimony would seem to us much more valuable in 
such an age of dissimulation than if he had been a prime minister, a 
cardinal, or a king ; always supposing that he testified to things within 
his knowledge. Louis de Foix was no mechanic, however, but a cele- 
brated engineer, a native of Paris, the architect of the palace and mon- 
astery of the Escorial, and the inventor of the machinery by which the 
water of the Tagus was carried to the highest parts of the city of Toledo. 

On his return to France, he distinguished himself bj : : : -;w 

harbour at Bayonne, and by other works of public -. ' ! “ . < :: C;. it 

is hardly fair to depreciate the statements of such a man upon the ground 
of his inferiority in social position. 
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Don Carlos told his confessor that he had determined to 
kill a man The priest, in consequence, refused to admit 
him to the communion 1 he Pnnce demanded, at least, a 
wafer which was not consecrated in order that he might 
seem to the people to be participating in the sacrament 
The confessor declined the proposal, and, immediate!) re 
pairing to the King narrated the whole storj Philip 
exclaimed that he was himself the man whom the Pnnce in 
tended to kill, but that measures should be forthwith taken 
to prevent such a design I he monarch then consulted the 
Hoi) Office of the inquisition and the resolution was taken 
to arrest his son I)e Foix was compelled to alter the pullc> s 
of the door to the Pnnce s chaml>cr in such a manner that 
it could be opened without the usual noise, which wasalmost 
sure to awaken him At midnight, a^cordingl) , Count 
Ixirma entered the room so stealthil) that the arms were all 
remo\cd from the Princes pillow and the wardrobe without 
awakening the sleeper Philip, Ru> Gomez, the Duke de 
lena, and two other nobles then noisclessl) crept into the 
apartment Carlos still slept so profoundl) that it was 
ncxicssarN for lxirma to shake him violently b> the arm 
Kforc he could be aroused Starting from his sleep in the 
dead of night, and stung his father thus accompanied, before 
lus bed the Pnnce cried out that he was a dead man and 
camestl) besought the bjstandcrs to make an end of him at 
omx Philip assured lum, howe\cr, that he was not come 
to kill him, but to chastise him patemallj, and to recall him 
to his dut> He then read him a senous lecture, caused 
him to me from his bed, took awaj his servants, and placed 
him under guard He was made to ana) himself in mourn 
ing habiliments, and to sleep on a truckle bed The Pnnce 
was in despair He soon made various attempts upon his 
own life He threw himself into the fire, but was rescued 
b) lus guards, with his clothes all in flames He passed 
several da)s without taking any food, and then ate so man) 
patties of minced meat that he nearl\ died of indigestion 
lie was also said to have attempted to choke himself with a 
diamond and to have been prevented b) his guard , to have 
filled his bed with ice , to have sat in cold draughts to 
have gone eleven da)s without food 
as one would think, suflicientl) »’ 
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seeing his son thus desperate, consulted once more -with the 
Mol}* Office, and came to the decision that it was better to 
condemn him legitimately to death than to permit him to die 
by his own hand. In order, however, to save appearances, 
the order was secretly carried into execution. Don Carlos 
was made to swallow poison in a bowl of broth, of which he 
died it) a few hours. This was at the commencement of his 
twontv-third year. The death was concealed for several 
months, and was not made public till after Alva’s victory at 
Jemmingen.‘ 

Such was the account drawn up by De Thou from the 
oral communications of De Foix, and from other sources 
not indicated. Certainly, such a narrative is far from being 
entitled to implicit credence. The historian was a contem- 
porary, but he was not in Spain, and the engineer’s testimony 
is, of course, not entitled to much consideration on the sub- 
ject of the process and the execution (if there were an execu- 
tion); although conclusive as to matters rvhich had been 
within his personal knowledge. For the rest, all that it can 
be said to establish is the existence of the general rumour, 
that Carlos came to his death by foul means and in conse- 
quence of advice given by the inquisition. 

On the other hand, in all the letters written at the period 
by persons in Madrid most likely, from their position, to know 
the truth, not a syllable has been found in confirmation of 
the violent death said to have been suffered by Carlos.* 
Secretary Erasso, the papal nuncio Castagna, the Venetian 
envoy Cavalli, all express a conviction that the death of the 
Prince had been brought about by his own extravagant con- 
duct and mental excitement ; by alternations of starving and 
voracious eating, by throwing himself into the fire, by icing 
his bed, and by similar acts of desperation. Nearly every 
writer alludes to the incident of the refusal of the priest to 
admit Carlos to communion upon the ground of his confessed 

1 De Thou, V., liv. xliii. 433-437- , , . , 

2 “In alien diesen Schreiben,” says Ranke, “so verschiedener 
Menschen habe ich niemals auch nur eine leise Andeutung von einem 
schriftlichen oder miindlichen Spruche, nirgends auch nur eine geringe 
Spur von einer gewaltsamen Herbeifiihrung dieses Todes gefunden. 

Sie wissen vielmehr samtlich nur von einem sehr erklarlichen Verlaufe 
der Krankheit, auf welche ein naturliches Verscheiden folgte .” — Ztir 
Gcschichtc, etc. 
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deadly hatred to in individual whom all supposed to be the 
King It was also universally believed that Carlos meant to 
hill his father 1 he nuncio ashed Spinosa (then President of 
Castile) if this report were true “ If nothing more were to 
be feared,” answered the pnest, “the King would protect 
himself b) other measures, but the matter was worse, if worse 
could be”* The King, however, summoned all the foreign 
diplomatic bod), and assured them that the story uas false 1 
After his.arrest, the Prince, according to Castagna, attempted 
various means of suicide, abstaining, at last, many days from 
oursmg, upon his death 

megynst of Philip the 
Second, speahs of the death of Carlos as a natural one, but 
leaves a dark hind of mystery about the symptoms of his 
disease He states, that the Pnnce was tried and con 
dunned by a commission or junta, consisting of Spinosa, 
Ruy Gomez, and the Licentiate \irvaesca, but that he was 
earned off by an illness, the nature of which he docs not 
describe 4 

I lorcnt found nothing in the records of the inquisition to 
prove that the Holy Office had ever condemned the Pnnce 
or instituted any process against him He states that he was 
condemned by a commission, but that he died of a sickness 
which supervened It must be confessed that the illness was 
a convenient one, and that such diseases are v ery apt to attack 
individuals whom tyrants are disposed to remove from their 
path, while desirous, at the same time, to save appearances 
it wftuld certainly be presumptuous to accept implicitly the 
narrative of Dt Ihou, which is literally followed by Hoofd, 1 
and by many modem writers On the other hand, it would 
lx. an exaggeration of historical scepticism to absolve Philip 
from the murder of his «on, solely upon negative testimony 
The ix.*oplL about court did not believe m the crime. 
They saw no proofs of it Of course they saw none Philip 

* Ionic Zur Cevchidite, etc. * 

* •• I ero chc pnru wni[ re pareva die re! suo parlardicevse cose vane 
c ill pocu fin 'amento rt aliora rnncipio a d scorrerc graiemntc e dr 
hu mo prudent r —Zur Gtirk e*‘e, fie , sO 

* Calecra. Felipe el I Ye 'erte Ii\ nu. 

* \ederl Hut ,170 tSo. 
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would take good care that there should be none if he had made 
up his mind that the death of the Prince should be considered 
a natural one. An d priori argument, which omits the cha- 
racter of the suspected culprit, and the extraordinary circum- 
stances of time and place, is not satisfactory. Philip tho- 
roughly understood the business of secret midnight murder. 
We shall soon have occasion to relate the elaborate and in- 
genious method by which the assassination of Montigny was 
accomplished and kept a profound secret from the whole 
world, until the letters of the royal assassin, after three cen- 
turies’ repose, were exhumed, and the foul mystery revealed. 
Philip was capable of any crime. Moreover, in his letter to 
his aunt, Queen Catharine of Portugal, 1 he distinctly declares 
himself, like Abraham, prepared to go all lengths in obedience 
to the Lord. “ I have chosen in this matter,” he said, “ to 
make the sacrifice to God of my own flesh and bloody and to 
prefer His service and the universal welfare to all other human 
considerations.” 2 Whenever the letter to Pius V. sees the 
light, it will appear whether the sacrifice which the monarch 
thus made to his God proceeded beyond the imprisonment 
and condemnation of his son, or was completed by the actual 
immolation of the victim. 

With regard to the Prince himself, it is very certain that, 
if he had lived, the realms of the Spanish crown would have 
numbered one tyrant more. Carlos from his earliest youth, 
was remarkable for the ferocity of his character. The Em- 
peror Charles was highly pleased with him, then about four- 
teen years of age, upon their first interview after the. abdica- 
tion. He flattered himself that the lad had inherited his 
own martial genius together with his name. Carlos took 
much interest in his grandfather’s account of his various 
battles, but when the flight from Innspruck was narrated, 
he repeated many times, with much vehemence, that he 
never would have fled; to which position he adhered, not- 
withstanding all the arguments of the Emperor, and very 

1 And not the Empress, wife of Maximilian II., as stated by Cabrera, 
who publishes the letter of January 21, 1568 (I. vii. c. xxii. 475). Ranke 
has corrected this error. — Zur Geschichtc des Don Carlos, etc. 

2 “ Mas en fin yo e querido hazer en esta parte sacrificio a Dios dc 
mi propria came i sangre, i preferir su scrvicio i cl bcneficio i bicn 
universal a las otras consideraciones umanas,” etc., etc. — Letter of 
Philip, apud Cabrera , vii. xxii. 475. V. lib. viii. 405-501. 
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much to his amusement 1 The joung Pnnce was alwajs 
fond of soldiers, and listened eagerlj to discourses of war. 
He was in the habit also of recording (he names of an> mili- 
tar) persons who, according to custom, frequentl) made offers 
of their sen ices to the heir apparent, and of causing them to 
take a solemn oath to keep their engagements. 3 No other 
indications of warlike talent, however, have been presen ed 
concerning him “ He was craft), ambitious, cruel, violent," 
sa>s the envoy Sunano, “a hater of buffoons, a lover of 
soldiers"* IT w^aK**.* w»nv,rkih1»» 

from his bo ‘ • 

in the habit • ■ ■ . 

and of amusing htmseit witn men ujutg cuii»uiaiui>> * T.e 
also frequently took pleasure in roasting them alive * He 
once received a present of a very large snake from some 
person who seemed ■ * ‘ 1 “* *k 

able joung Prince. ' ■ . ■ . 

bit its master's fing* , , ■ 1 ■ 

retaliated by biting off us head * 

He was excessively angr) at the suggestion that the pnnee 
w ho was expected to spring from his father's marriage w ith the 
ITngltsh Queen, would one day reign over the Netherlands, 
and swore he would challenge him to mortal combat in order 
to pro ent such an infnngement of his rights His father and 
grandfather were both highly diverted wath this manifestation 
of spirit,* but it was not decreed that the world should witness 
the execution of these fraternal intentions against the babe 
which was never to be bom 

1 erocit), in short, seems to have been the leading charac 
tcnstic of the unhapp) Carlos His preceptor, a man of 
- > <■ « e ,! c 


* “ K Mimow, accorto, cnidclc, amt tnovo, inimtcusmio ui iruflbm, 
tmiawmo di sollaii."— .1 fS 

* Mrada, vm, 313. 

1 “Dunovtra di hirer an ammo fiCTO, et tra h e^Tetti chc u ranron 
tavano uno c the alle volte che da la cacoa h vemva nortalo lepre o 
, • 1 ’ — , - " tfC 


' *‘Ccn venmi al'egretra in’evu. —ItiJ, 
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learning and merit, who was called “the honourable John ,” 1 2 
tried to mitigate this excessive ardour of temperament by 
a course of Cicero de Offices, which he read to him daily . 1 
Neither the eloquence of Tully, however, nor the precepts 
of the honourable John, made the least impression upon this 
very savage nature. As he grew older he did not grow wiser 
nor more gentle. He was prematurely and grossly licentious. 
All the money which, as a boy he was allowed, he spent 
upon women of low character, and when hg was penniless, 
he gave them his chains, his medals, even the clothes from 
his back . 3 * fie took pleasure in affronting respectable 
females when he met them in the streets, insulting them 
by the coarsest language and gestures.* Being cruel, cun- 
ning, fierce, and licentious, he seemed to combine many of 
the worst qualities of a lunatic. That he probably was one 
is the best defence which can be offered for his conduct. 
In attempting to offer violence to a female, while he was at 
the university of Alcala, he fell down a stone staircase, from 
which cause he was laid up for a long time with a severely 
wounded head, and was supposed to have injured his 
brain . 5 

The traits of ferocity recorded of him during his short 
life are so numerous that humanity can hardly desire that it 
should have been prolonged. A few drops of water having 
once fallen upon his head, from a window, as he passed 
through the street, he gave peremptory orders to his guard 
to burn the house to the ground, and to put every one of its 
inhabitants to the sword. The soldiers went forthwith^ to 
execute the order, but, more humane than their master, re- 
turned with the excuse that the holy sacrament of the 
Viaticum had that moment been carried into die house. 
This appeal to the superstition of the Prince successfully 
suspended the execution of the crime which his incon- 

1 “ II precettore suo e nominate 1 'honorato Giovanni, che e di quelli 
belli cost-umi che si possano desiderar in alcun altro spagnuolo.” — 
Badovaro MS. 

2 Badovaro MS. 3 Ibid. 

4 Brantome (usa), ii. 117. 

5 Hoofd, v. 179 Compare Strada, i. 213. See a[so Kelacion de 
lo sucedido en la enfermedad del Principe, nuestro Senor, por el Doctor 
Olivares, medico de su camara.” — Papiers d’Etat de t Granvelle , vi. 5S7, 

m- 
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ceivable malignity had contemplated 1 On another occa 
Sion, a nobleman who slept near his chamber, failed to 
answer his bell on the instant Springing upon his dilatory 
attendant, as soon as he made his appearance, the Prince 
Seized him in his arms and was about to throw him from 
the window, when the cries of the unfortunate chamberlain 
attracted attention, and procured a rescue 2 

The Cardinal Espinoza had once accidentally detained at 
his palace an actor who was to perform a favourite part by 
express command of Don Carlos Furious at this deten 
tion, the Pnnce took the priest by the throat as soon as he 
presented himself at the palace, and plucking his dagger 
from its sheath, swore, by the soul of his father, that he 
would take his Ufe on the spot The grand inquisitor fell on 
his knees and begged for meicy, but it is probable that the 
entrance of the King alone saved his life s 

There was often something ludicrous mingled with the 
atrocious in these ungovernable explosions of wrath Don 
Pedro Manuel, his chamberlain, had once, by his command, 
ordered a pair of boots to be made for the Prince When 
brought home, they were, unfortunate!} , too tight The 
Prince, after vainly endeavouring to pull them on, fell into 
a blazing passion He swore that it was the fault of Don 
Pedro, who always wore tight boots himself, but he at the 
same time protested that his father was really at the bottom 
of the affair He gave the young nobleman a box on the 
ear for thus conspiring with the King against his comfort, 
and then ordered the boots to be chopped into little pieces, 
stewed, and seasoned Then sending for the culprit shoe 
maker he ordered him to eat his own boots, thus converted 
into a pottage, and with this punishment, the unfortunate 
mechanic, who had thought his life forfeited, was sufficiently 
glad to comply * 

Even the puissant Alva could not escape his violence 
Like all the men in whom his father reposed confidence, 
the Duke was odious to the heir apparent Don Carlos de- 
tested him with the whole force of his little soul He hated 
him as only a virtuous person deserved to be hated by such 

1 Cabrera, lib «i c xxu p 470 1 Jbtd 

3 Cabrera, ubi suf 

4 Cabrera, mi 470 Brantome, art Philippe II , 11 115 
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a ruffian. The heir apparent had taken the Netherlands 
under his patronage. He had even formed the design of 
repairing secretly to the provinces, and could not, therefore, 
disguise his wrath at the appointment of the Duke. It is 
doubtful whether the country would have benefited by the 
gratification of his wishes. It is possible that the pranks of 
so malignant an ape might have been even more mischievous 
than the concentrated and vigorous tyranny of an Alva. 
When the new Captain-General called, before his departure, 
to pay his respects to the Infante, the Duke seemed, to his 
surprise, to have suddenly entered the den of a wild beast. 
Don Carlos sprang upon him with a howl of fury, brandish- 
ing a dagger in his hand. He uttered reproaches at having 
been defrauded of the Netherland government. He swore 
that Alva should never accomplish his mission, nor leave his 
presence alive. He was proceeding to make good the threat 
with his poniard, when the Duke closed with him. A violent 
struggle succeeded. Both rolled together on the ground, the 
Prince biting and striking like a demoniac, the Duke defend- 
ing himself as well as he was able, without attempting his 
adversary's life. Before the combat was decided, the ap- 
proach of many persons put an end to the disgraceful scene . 1 2 
As decent a veil as possible was thrown over the transaction, 
and the Duke departed on his mission. Before the end of 
the year, the Prince was in the prison whence he never came 
forth alive. 

The figure of Don Carlos was as misshapen as his mind. 
His head was disproportionately large, his limbs were rickqty, 
one shoulder was higher, one leg longer, than the other. 1 ’ 
With features resembling those of his father, but with a 
swarthy instead of a fair complexion, with an expression of 
countenance both fierce and foolish, and with a character 
such as we have sketched it, upon the evidence of those who 

1 Cabrera, lib. vii. c. xiii. 442, 443. 

2 “ Ha la testa di grandezza sproportionata al corpo, di pelo ncro ct 
di debole complessione.” — Badovo.ro MS. 

“ Se bene e simile al padre di faccia e pero dissimil di costumi.” — 
Sttriano A/S. 

“Carolus, prreter colorem et capillum, ceterum corpgrc mendo<iJs: 
quippe humero elatior et tibia altera longior erat, nec minus dehonesta- 
mentum ab indole feroci et contumaci.” — Sfrada, x. 509. 
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knew him well, it is indeed strange that he should ever have 
been transformed by the magic of poetry into a romantic 
hero As cruel and cunning as his father, as mad as his 
greatgrandmother, he has left a name, which not even his 
dark and mysterious fate can render interesting 
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executioner whose industry had been so untiring. The sen- 
tence which was affixed to his breast, as he suffered, stated 
that he had been guilty of much malpractice ; that he had 
executed many persons without a warrant, and had suffered 
many persons, for a bribe, to escape their doom . 1 The 
reader can judge which of the two clauses constituted the 
most sufficient reason. 

During all these triumphs of Alva, the Prince of Orange 
had not lost his self-possession. One after another,' each of 
his bold, skilfully-conceived, and carefully prepared plans 
had failed. Yillers had been entirely discomfited at Dal- 
hem, Cocqueville had been cut to pieces in Picardy, and 
now the valiant and experienced Louis had met with an 
entire overthrow in Friesland. -The brief success of the 
patriots at Heiliger-Lee had been washed out in the blood- 
torrents of Jemmingen. Tyranny was more triumphant, the 
provinces more timidly crouching, than ever. The friends 
on whom William of Orange relied in Germany, never en- 
thusiastic in his cause, although many of them true-hearted 
and liberal, now grew cold and anxious. For months long, 
his. most faithful and affectionate allies, such men as the 
Elector of Hesse and the Duke of Wirtemberg, as ■well/, as 
the less trustworthy Augustus of Saxony, had earnestly 
expressed their opinion that, under the circumstances, 
his best course was to sit still and watch the course of 
events. 

It was known that the Emperor had written an urgent 
letter to Philip on the subject of his policy in the Nether- 
lands in general, and concerning the position of Orange in 
particular. All persons, from the Emperor down to the 
pettiest potentate seemed now of opinion that the Prince had 
better pause ; that he was, indeed, bound to wait the issue 
of that remonstrance . 2 “Your highness must sit still,” said 
Landgrave William. “Your highness must sit still,” said 
Augustus of Saxony. “ You must move neither hand nor 
foot in the cause of the perishing provinces,” said the Em- 
peror. “Not a soldier — horse, foot, or dragoon — shall be 
levied within the Empire. If you violate the peace of the 

1 Bor, v. 269, 270. Hoofd, v. 191. 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 786. Archives et Correspond- 
ance, iii. 130-136, 144, *45, 214-219. 
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realm, and embroil us with our excellent brother and cousin 
Philip, it is at your own peril You have nothing to do 
but to keep quiet and await his answer to our letter” 1 
But the Prince knew how much effect his sitting still 
would produce upon the cause of liberty and religion 
He knew how much effect the Emperor’s letter was like 
to have upon the heart of Philip He knew that the more 
impenetrable the darkness now gathenng over that land 
of doom* which he had devoted his life to defend, the more 
urgently was he forbidden to turn his face away from it m its 
affliction 

It was about this time that a deep change came over his 
mind Hitherto, although nominally attached to the com 
munion of the ancient Church, his course of life and habits 
of mind had not led him to deal very earnestly with things 
beyond the world The severe duties, the grave character of 
the cause to which his days were henceforth to be devoted, 
had already led him to a closer inspection of the essential at 
tributes of Christianity He was now enrolled for life as a 
soldier of the Reformation 3 The Reformation was hence 
forth his fatherland, the sphere of his duty and his affection 
The religious Reformers became lus brethren, whether m 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, or England Yet his 
mind had taken a higher flight than that of the most eminent 
Reformers His goal was not a new doctrine, but religious 
liberty In an age when to think was a cnme, and when 
bigotry and a persecuting spirit characterized Romanists and 
Lutherans, Calvinists and Zwinglians, he had dared to an 
nounce freedom of conscience as the great object for which 
noble natures should strive In an age when toleration was a 
vice, he had the manhood to cultivate it as a virtue His 
parting advice to the Reformers of the Netherlands, when he 
left them for a season in the spring of 1567, was to sink 
all lesser differences in religious union Those of the Augs 
burg Confession, and those of the Calvimstic Church, in 

1 Correspond ance de Guillaume le Tacit ,iu 1 19 Archives et Corre- 
spondance, 111 130, etsqq 

3 The Prince went into the Reformed worship step by step, and it 
was not until the 43rd of October, 1573, that he publicly attended com 
munion at a Calvinist meeting, but where is not — J 

Van Wyn op Wagenaer, u 73, and Van der WalL " ' r ' 
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R«nn-', m* v..v vet willing to tolerate nil forms 
hip, ami to na on to combat error. 


Without a P'rtsch* of i ant or fanaticism, he had heroine a 
di -ply fch,*tou. man. Hitherto he had been only a man of 
*h- to, rid andn -date nun, hut from this t’inte/orth he began 
« .dusty to r»-!y upon ( ioTn providence m all the emergencies 
*>■ Su*. cvntful hie. Hi: letters wriueiu to hi> most confiden- 
tial fri'-nd’., to he read only by them- ohv... and which have 
i* -*n par' d upon by no other t-yt si until after the lapse of 
m-uly three < enturic.., ahtmdanth; prove, his sincere and 
simph' trust. This .sentiment was ' n /,; n-'inned for effect to 
delude other;, hut cherished ns ,t A *c>:ret support for himself. 
His religion was not a cloak to i his de-egos, hut a consolation 
in his disaster... In his letter < >f instruction to his most con- 
fidential agent, John H;vnus) v while he declared himself 
frankly in favour of the ProtV-.^m principles, he expressed 
his extreme repugnance to tf.s u . persecution of Catholics. 

Should we obtain power over! anv c jty or cities/' lie wrote, 
‘‘let the communities of pnpis«\ s ph ns'much respected and 
protected ns possible. Let L; u;tn he overcome, not by 
violence, hut with g e n 1 1 e - m i n tV| n C s.s and virtuous treat- 
ment.’’ : After the terrible disarl ter a t ]emmingen, he had 
written to Louis, consoling lumA in the most affectionate 
language, for the unfortunate resum n f Jds campaign. Not a 
word of reproach escaped from him, Xdthotigh his brother had 
conducted the operations in FrieslarNd. after the battle of 
Heiligor-Lec, in a manner quite contraVy to his own advice. 
1-Ie had counselled against a battle, anfct-TiSjd foretold a 
defeat ; 1 * 3 * but after the battle had been fought and a crushing 
defeat sustained, his language breathed only unwavering sub- 
mission to the will of God, and continuedconfidence in his own 


1 Wngenaer, Vaderl. Hist., vi. 227, 22S. Ilooftl, iv. 132, 133. 

' J 11 Sncht mocdiglicyt ende dcuchtsanikeit. 5 ’ — Archives, etc . , iii. 

106-200. 

' 3 Archives ct Correspondance, etc., 257-261. 
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courage “ You may be well assured, my brother," he wrote, 
“ that 1 have never felt anything more keenly than the piti 
able misfortune which has happened to you, for many reasons 
which you can easily imagine Moreover, it hinders us 
much in the levy which we are making, and has greatly chilled 
the hearts of those who otherwise would have been ready to 
give us assistance Nevertheless, since it has thus pleased 
God, it is necessary to have patience and to lose not courage , 
conforming ourselves to His divine will, as for my part I have 
determined still pro 

ceeding onv San is 

it anqutllns when the 

storm was wildest and the night darkest He drew his con 
solutions and refreshed his courage at the never failing foun 
tains of Divine mercy 

“I go tomorrow,’ he wrote to the unworthy Anna of 
Saxony, “but when I shall return or when I shall see >ou, 
I cannot, on mj honour, tell you with certaint) I have re 
solved to place myself m the hands of the Almighty, that he 
may guide me whither it is His good pleasure that I should 
go I see veil enough that / am destined to pass this life m 
mtsery and labour , with it Inch I am well content , since it thus 
pleases the Omnipotent , for I know that I have merited still 
greater chastisement I only implore Him graciously to send 
me strength to endure with patience "* 

In May, 1568, the Emperor Maximilian had formally 
issued a requisition to the Prince of Orange to lay down his 
arras, and to desist from all levies and machinations against 
the King of Spain and the peace of the realm This sum 
mons he was commanded to obey on pain of forfeiting all 
rights, fiefs, privileges and endowments bestowed by imperial 
hands on himself or his predecessors, and of incurring 
the heaviest disgrace, punishment, and penalties of the 
Empire * 

To this document the Pnnce replied m August, having 
paid in the meantime but little heed to its precepts Now 
that the Emperor t who at first was benignant, had begun to 

1 Archives et CorTespondance, etc-, 111 276 

2 Archives etc , de la Maison d Orange Nassau, 111 

8 See the letter in Gachard, Conespondance de ( 

111 , 1 5 
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frown on his undertaking, he did not slacken in his own en- 
deavours to set his army on foot. One by one those among 
the princes of the Empire who had been most staunch in his 
cause, and were still most friendly to his person, grew colder 
as tyranny became stronger; but the ardour of the Prince 
was not more chilled by their despair than by the overthrow 
at Jemmingen, which had been its cause. In August, he 
answered the letter of the Emperor, respectfully but warmly. 
He still denounced the tyranny of Alva and the arts of Gran- 
velle with that vigorous eloquence which was always at his 
command, while, as usual, he maintained a show of almost 
exaggerated respect for their monarch. It was not to be 
presumed, he said, that his Majesty', “ a king debonair and 
bountiful,” had ever intended such cruelties as those which 
had been rapidly retraced in the letter, but it was certain 
that the Duke of Alva had committed them all of his own 
authority. He trusted, moreover, that the Emperor, after he 
had read the “Justification” which the Prince had recently 
published, would appreciate the reason for his taking up 
arms. He hoped that his Majesty would now consider the 
resistance just, Christian, and conformable to the public 
peace. He expressed the belief that rather than interpose 
any hindrance, his Majesty would thenceforth rather render 
assistance “ to the poor and desolate Christians,” even as it 
was his Majesty’s office and authority to be the last refuge of 
the injured. 1 

The “Justification against the false blame of his calum- 
niators by the Prince of Orange,” to which the Prince fhu.5 
referred, has been mentioned in a previous chapter. This 
remarkable paper had been drawn up at the advice of his 
friends. Landgrave William and Elector Augustus, 2 but it 
was not the only document which the Prince caused to be 
published at this important epoch. He issued a formal 
declaration of war against the Duke of Alva ; he addressed 
a solemn and eloquent warning or proclamation to all the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands. 3 These documents are ex- 
tremely important and interesting. Their phraseology shows 

1 See the letter in Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., 
iii. 5-19. 

2 Archives, etc., de la Maison d’Orange, iii. 183-186. 

3 The Declaration is published in Bor, iv. 253, 254. 
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the intentions and the spirit by which the Prince was actuated 
on first engaging m the struggle Without the Pnnce and 
his efforts at this juncture, there would probably have never 
been a free Netherland commonwealth It is certain, like- 
wise, that without an enthusiastic passion for civil and 
religious liberty throughout the masses of the Netherland 
people, there would have been no successful effort on the 
part of the Pnnce He knew his countrymen , while the), 
from highest to humblest, recognized in him their saviour 
There was, however, no pretence of a revolutionary move 
ment. The Pnnce came to maintain, not to overthrow 
The freedom which had been enjoyed in the prov rnces until, 
the accession of the Burgundian dynasty, it was his purpose 
to restore The attitude which he now assumed was a 
peculiar one in history This defender of a people s cause 
set up no revolutionary standard In all his documents he 
paid apparent reverence to the authority of the King By a 
fiction, which was not unphilosophical, he assumed that the 
monarch was incapable of the crimes which he charged upon 
the Viceroy Thus he did not assume the character of a 
rebel m arms against his pnnce, but in his own capacity of 
sovereign he levied troops and waged war against a satrap 
whom he chose to consider false to his master’s orders In 
the interest of Philip, assumed to be identical with the wel 
fare of his people, he took up arms against the tyrant who 
was sacrificing both This mask of loyalty would never save 
his head from the block, as he well knew, but some spints, 
lofty as hts own, might perhaps be influenced by a noble 


pahty stand boldly forth to do battle with the most powerful 
monarch m the world At his own expense, and by almost 
superhuman exertions, he had assembled nearly thirty 
thousand men He now boldly proclaimed to the world, 
and especially to the inhabitants of the provinces his motives, 
his purposes, and his hopes 

“ We, by Gods grace Prince of Orange,” said his der ,0 "i 
tion of 31st August, 1568, “salute all ' 

Majesty To few people is it unknown 
have for a long time sought to govern 

it 1 
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their pleasure. Abusing his Majesty's goodness, they have 
persuaded him to decree the introduction of the inquisition 
into the Netherlands. They well understood, that in case 
the Netherlander-; could be made to tolerate its exercise, they 
would lose all protection to their liberty ; that if they opposed 
its introduction, they would open those rich provinces as a 
vast field of plunder. We had hoped that his Majesty, taking 
the matter to heart, would have spared his hereditary pro- 
vinces from such utter. ruin. We have found our hopes 
futile. We are unable, by reason of our loyal service due to 
his Majesty, and of our true compassion for the faithful 
lieges, to look with tranquillity any longer at such murders, 
robberies, outrages, and agony. We are, moreover, certain 
that his Majesty has been badly informed upon Netherland 
matters. We take up arms, therefore, to oppose the violent 
tyranny of the Spaniards, by the help of the merciful God, 
who is the enemy of all blood-thirstiness. Cheerfully in- 
clined to wager our life and all our worldly wealth on the 
cause, we have now, God be thanked, an excellent army of 
cavalry, infantry, and. artillery, raised ail at our own expense. 
We summon all loyal subjects of the Netherlands to come 
and help us. Let them take to heart the uttermost need of 
the country, the danger of perpetual slavery for themselves 
and their children, and of the entire overthrow of the Evan- 
gelical religion. Only when Alva’s blood-thirstiness shall 
have been at last overpowered, can the provinces hope to re- 
cover their pure administration of justice, and a prosperous 
condition for their commonwealth.” 1 c _ 

In the “ warning ” or proclamation to all the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands, the prince expressed similar sentiments. 
He announced his intention of expelling the Spaniards for 
ever from the country. To accomplish the mighty under- 
taking, money was necessary. He accordingly called on his 
countrymen to contribute, the rich out of their abundance, 
the poor even out of their poverty, to the furtherance of the 
cause. To do this, while it was yet time, he solemnly warned 
them “ before God, the fatherland, and the world.” After 
the title of this paper were cited the 28th, 29th, and 30th 
verses of the tenth chapter ox Proverbs. The favourite motto 


1 Bor, iv. 253, 254. 
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of the Prince, “pro lege, rege,grege" was also affixed to the 
document 1 

These appeals had, however, but little effect Of three 
hundred thousand crowns, promised on behalf of leading 
nobles and merchants of the Netherlands by Marcus Perez, 
but ten or twelve thousand came to hand 2 The appeals to 
the gentlemen who had signed the Compromise, and to many 
others who had, in times past, been favourable to the liberal 
party, w'ere powerless A poor Anabaptist preacher collected 
a small sum from a refugee congregation on the outskirts of 
Holland, and brought it, at the penl of his life, into the 
Prince’s camp It came, from people, he said, whose will 
w as better than the gift They never washed to be repaid, 
he said, except by kindness, when the cause of reform should 
be triumphant in the Netherlands The Prince signed a 
receipt for the money, expressing himself touched by this 
sympathy from these poor outcasts * In the course of time 
other contributions from similar sources, principally collected 
by dissenting preachers, starving and persecuted church com 
mumties, were received 4 The poverty stricken exiles con 
tnbuted far more, in proportion, for the establishment of 
civil and religious liberty, than the wealthy merchants or the 
haughty nobles * 

Late in September, the Pnnce mustered his army m the 
province of Treves, near the monastery of Romersdorf 6 His 
force amounted to nearly thirty thousand men, of whom nine 
thousand were cavalry ’ Lumey, Count de la Marck, now 
joined him at the head of a picked band of troopers , a bold, 
ferocious partisan, descended from the celebrated Wild Boar 
of Ardennes Like Civilis, the ancient Batavian hero, he had 
sw orn to leave hair and beard unshorn till the liberation of 
the country was achieved, or at least till the death of Egmont, 
whose blood relation he was, had been avenged 8 It is pro 

' The 11 W aarschouwing ” is published in full in the Byv oegsel van 
Authentik Stub , tot P Bor, Hist , 121 123 

* Bor, jv 251, 252. Hoofd, v 183 

3 BiandA, H&X. d $26 lAttex B W Bonjmgywlt. 
to C P Hoofd, 7th August, 1606. 

4 Brandt, 1 516 * s Bor, \ 312 * * T 1 

T Hoofd, \ 183 — Compare Strad a, mi 338 , n 

M agenaer, vi 2S6 Grot Ann ,132, Meteren, i> 

* IJor, n 256 Strada,liv vn 338 \\ agenaer. 
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bable that the fierce conduct of this chieftain, and particu- 
larly the cruelties exercised upon monks and papists 1 by his 
troops, dishonoured the cause more than their valour could 
advance it. But in those stormy times such rude but incisive 
instruments were scarcely to be neglected, and the name of 
Lumey was to be for ever associated with the earliest and 
most important triumphs of the liberal, cause. 

It was fated, however, that but few laurels should be won 
by the patriots in this campaign. The Prince crossed the 
Rhine at Saint Feit, a village belonging to himself. 2 He 
descended along the banks as far as the neighbourhood of 
Cologne, Then, after hovering in apparent uncertainty 
about the territories of Juliers and Limburg, he suddenly, on 
a bright moonlight night, crossed the Meuse with his whole 
army, in the neighbourhood of Stochem. 3 The operation 
was brilliantly effected. A compact body of cavalry, accord- 
ing to the plan which had been more than once adopted by 
Julius Caesar, was placed in the midst of the current, under 
■which shelter the whole army successfully forded the river. 4 * 
The Meuse was more shallow than usual, but the water was 
as high as the soldiers’ necks. This feat was accomplished 
on the night and morning of the 4th and 5th of October. It 
was considered so bold an achievement that its fame spread 
far and wide. The Spaniards began to tremble at the prowess 
of a Prince whom they had affected to despise. The very 
fact of the passage was flatly contradicted. An unfortunate 
burgher at Amsterdam was scourged at the whipping-post, 
because he mentioned it as a matter of common report. 6 
The Duke of Alva refused to credit the tale when it was an- 
nounced to him. “ Is the army of the Prince of Orange a 
flock of wild geese,” he asked, “ that it can fly over rivers 
like the Meuse ? ” 0 Nevertheless it was true. The out- 
lawed, exiled Prince stood once more on the borders of 
Brabant, with an army of disciplined troops at his back. His 

1 Bor, iv. 256. Hoofd, v. 183. 

- Bor, iv. 256. Wagenaer, Vaderl. Hist., vi. 2S6. Metercn, 55. 

3 “Relation de l’Expedition du Prince d’Orange en 156S,” by the 
Secretary of State, Courteville, who accompanied the Duke of Alva 
during the campaign : in Gachard, Correspondence de Guillaume Ie 
Tacit., iii. 319 - 337 -' 

4 Hoofd, v. 185. Meteren, f. 56. 

1 Hoofd, v. 185. B Ibid. Strada, liv, vi i. 340. 
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banners bore patriotic inscriptions “Pro Lege, Rege, 
Grege,” was emblazoned upon some A pelican tearing her 
breast to nourish her young with her life blood was the 
pathetic emblem of others 1 It was his determination to 
force or entice the Duke of Alva into a general engagement 
He was desirous to wipe out the disgrace of Jemmmgen 
Could he plant his victorious standard thus in the very heart 
of the country, he felt that thousands would rail) around it 
The country would rise almost to a man, could he achieve a 
victory over the tyrant; flushed as he was with victor), and 
sated with blood 

With banners fl}ing, drums beating, trumpets sounding, 
with all the pomp and defiance which an already victorious 
general could assume, Orange marched into Brabant, and 
took up a position within six thousand paces of Alva’s en 
campment His plan was at every hazard to dare or to decoy 
his adversary into the chances of a stricken field The Go 
vernor was entrenched at a place called Keiserslager, which 
Julius Caesar had once occupied The cit) of Maestncht 
was in his immediate neighbourhood, which was thus com 
pletely under his protection, while it furnished him with 
supplies 2 The Prince sent to the Duke a herald, who was 
to propose that all prisoners who might be taken in the 
coming campaign should be exchanged instead of being exe 
cuted * The herald, booted and spurred, even as he had 
dismounted frbm his horse, was instantly hanged * This 
was the significant answer to the mission of mercy Alva 
helTl no parley with rebels before a battle, nor gave quarter 
afterwards 

In the meantime, the Duke had carefully studied the 
whole position of affairs, and had arrived at his conclusion 
He was determined not to fight It was obvious that the 
Pnnce would offer battle eagerly, ostentatiously, frequently, 
but the Governor was resolved never to accept the combat 
Once taken, his resolution was unalterable He recognized 


*’ Bor, iv 255 ffooiar, v 184 
* Bor, iv Meteren, ^6 Hoofd, iv 185 
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the important difference between his own attitude at present, 
and that in which he had found himself during the past 
summer in Friesland. There a battle had been necessary, 
now it was more expedient to overcome his enemy by delay. 
In Friesland, the rebels had just achieved a victor)* over the 
choice troops of Spain. Here they were suffering from 
the stigma of a crushing defeat. Then, the army of Louis 
Nassau was swelling daily by recruits, who poured in from all 
the country round. Now, neither peasant nor noble dared 
lift a finger for the Prince. The army of Louis had been 
sustained by the one which his brother was known to be 
preparing. If their movements had not been checked, a 
junction would have been effected. The armed revolt would 
then have assumed so formidable an aspect, that rebellion 
would seem, even for the timid, a safer choice than loyalty. • 
The army of the Prince, on the contrary, was now the last 
hope of the patriots. The three by which it had been pre- 
ceded had been successively and signally vanquished . 1 

Friesland, again, was on the outskirts of the country. A 
defeat sustained by the government there did not necessarily 
imperil the possession of the provinces. Brabant, on the 
contrary, was the heart of the Netherlands. Should the 
Prince achieve a decisive triumph then and there, he would 
be master of the nation’s fate. The Viceroy knew himself 
to be odious, and he reigned by terror. The Prince was the 
object of the people’s idolatry, and they would rally round 
him if they dared. A victory gained by the liberator over 
the tyrant would destroy the terrible talisman of invinci- 
bility by which Alva governed. The Duke had sufficiently 
demonstrated his audacity in the tremendous chastisement 
which he had inflicted upon the rebels under Louis. He 
could now afford to play that scientific game of which he 
was so profound a master, without risking any loss of re- 
spect or authority. He was no enthusiast. Although he 
doubtless felt sufficiently confident of overcoming the Prince 
in a pitched battle, he had not sufficient relish for the joys 
of contest to be willing to risk even a remote possibility of 
defeat. His force, although composed of veterans and of 
the best musketeers and pikemen in Europe, was still sorne- 

1 Relation du Secretaire Conrteville. Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 323- 
326. V. de Vynckt, ii. 113, 114. Bor, iv. 256, 257. Hoofd, v. 1S6. 
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what inferior in numbers to that of his adv ersary Against 
the twenty thousand foot and eight thousand horse of 
Orange, he could oppose only fifteen or sixteen thousand 
foot and fifty five hundred riders 1 Moreover the advantage 
which he had possessed in Friesland, a country only favour- 
able to infantry, in which he had been stronger than his 
opponent, was now transferred to his new enemy On the 
plains 0/ Brabant the Princes superiority in cavalry was 
sure to tell The season of the year, too, was an important 
element in the calculation The winter alone would soon 
disperse the bands of German mercenaries, whose expenses 
Orange was not able to support, even while m actne service 
With unpaid wages and disappointed hopes of plunder, the 
rebel army would disappear m a few weeks as totally as if 
defeated in the open field In bnef, Orange by a victory 
would gam new life and strength, while his defeat could no 
more than anticipate, by a few weeks, the destruction of his 
army, already inevitable Aha, on the contrary, might lose 
the mastery of the Netherlands, if unfortunate, and would 
gain no solid advantage if triumphant The Prince had 
everything to hope, the Duke everything to fear, from the 
result of a general action * 

The plan, thus deliberately resolved upon, was accom 
plished with faultless accuracy As a work of art, the present 
campaign of Alva against Orange was a more consummate 
masterpiece than the more brilliant and dashing expedition 
into Fnesland The Duke had resolved to hang upon hts 
adversary’s skirts, to follow him move by move to check him 
at every turn, to harass him in a hundred ways, to foil all 
his enterprises, to parry all his strokes, and finally to drive 
him out of the country, after a totally barren campaign, 
when, as he felt certain, his ill paid hirelings would vanish 
in all directions and leave their patriot Prince a helpless 
and penniless adventurer The scheme thus sagaciously 
conceived, his adversary, with all his efforts was unable to 
circumvent 

The campaign lasted little more than a month Twenty 

* Strada lib vu 33$ Mendoza, f 77 \ d Vjnckt, 11 113 — 

Compare Hoofd, v 1S6 Meteren, 56 Bentwoglio, lib v 77 78 

* Bor, n 256 Hoofd V d "\ynckt Courteville Meteren 
ubt sup 
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nine times the Prince changed his encampment/ and at 
every remove the Duke was still behind him, as close and 
seemingly as impalpable as his shadow. Thrice they were 
within cannon-shot of each other, twice without a single 
trench or rampart between them. 2 The country people 
refused the Prince supplies, for they trembled at the ven- 
geance of the Governor. Alva had caused the irons to be 
removed from all the mills, so that not a bushel of corn 
could be ground in the whole province. 3 The country thus 
afforded but little forage for the thirty thousand soldiers of 
the Prince. The troops, already discontented, were clamor- 
ous for pay and plunder. During one mutinous demonstra- 
tion, the Prince’s sword was shot from his side, and it was 
with difficulty that a general outbreak was suppressed." 1 
The soldiery were maddened and tantalized by the tactics 
of Alva. They found themselves constantly in the presence 
of an enemy, who seemed to court a battle at one moment 
• and to vanish like a phantom at the next. They felt the 
winter approaching, and became daily more dissatisfied with 
the irritating hardships to which they were exposed. Upon 
the night of the 5th and 6th of October the Prince had 
crossed the Meuse at Stochem. 5 Thence he had proceeded 
to Tongres, followed closely by the enemy’s force, who en- 
camped in the immediate neighbourhood. From Tongres be 
had moved to Saint Trond, still pursued and still baffled in 
the same cautious manner. The skirmishing at the outposts 
was incessant, but the main body was withdrawn as soon as 
there seemed a chance of its becoming involved. 

From Saint Trond, in the neighbourhood of which he 
had remained several days, he advanced in a southerly 
direction towards Jodoigne. Count de Genlis, with a rein- 
forcement of French Huguenots, for which the Prince had 
been waiting, had penetrated through the Ardennes, crossed 
the Meuse at Charlemont, and was now intending a junction 

1 V. d. Vynckt, ii. 114. Strada, lib. vii. 346. 

2 Hoofd, v. 187. Letter of Duke of Alva to the Council of State 
from Catenu Carobresis, 22nd November, 1568, jn Bor; iv. 257. Corrc- 
spondance de Phiiippe II., ii. 80S. 

3 Bor, iv. 256. Hoofd, v. 186. 4 Strada, lib. vii. 342. 

5 Hoofd, v. 185. Courteville, 323.— Compare Mendoza, f. 79. 

Wagenaer, vi. 288. 
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with him at Waveren 1 The nver Geta flowed between 
them The Prince stationed a considerable force upon a 
hill near the stream to protect the passage, and then pro 
ceeded leisurely to send his army across the river Count 
Hoogstraaten, with the rearguard, consisting of about three 
thousand men, were alone left upon the hither bank, in order to 
provoke or to tempt the enemy, who, as usual, was encamped 
very near Alva refused to attack the main army, but 
rapidly *detached his son, Don Frederic, w ith a force of four 
thousand foot and three thousand horse, to cut off the rear 
guard The movement was effected in a masterlj manner, the 
hill was taken, the three thousand troops which had not 
passed the river were cut to pieces, and Vitelli hastily de 
spatched a gentleman named Barbenm to implore the Duke 

*“ J ™ '■»*•/“» i* r- »Iio n /i* nrt/1 ft »' "ft f/M* 


that his sagely conceived plans could not be comprehended 
even by his son and by his favourite officers, answered the 
eager messenger with peremptory v lolence “ Go back to 

Vitelli,” he cried “ Is he, or am I, to command in this cam 
paign? Tell him not to suffer a single man to cross the 
river Warn him against sending an) more envo>s to advise 
a battle , for should you or an) other man dare to bring me 
another such message, I swear to >ou, by the head of the 
King, that you go not hence alive ” 3 
With this decisive answer the messenger had nothing for it 
but to gallop back with all haste, in order to participate in 
what might be left of the butcher) of Count Hoogstraa ten’s 
force, and to prevent Vitelli and Don Frederic m their ill 
timed ardour, from crossing the river This was properly 
effected, while in the meantime the whole rear guard of the 
patriots had been slaughtered A hundred or tw o, the last 
who remained, had made their escape from the field, and had 
* " ’ ’ 11 ' ’ The Spaniards 

>und with lifted 
ng consumed in 

the flames or of springing out upon their spears Thus en 
trapped, some cho£e the one course, * ' w 4. few, 

1 Relation de CourteviUe, 327 329 *58 

* Strada, lib yu. 344. 
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to escape the fury of the fire and the brutality of the Spaniards, 
stabbed themselves with their own swords. Others embraced, 
and then kilted each other, the enemies from below looking 
on, as at a theatrical exhibition ; now hissing and now ap- 
plauding, as the death struggles were more or less to their 
taste.' In a few minutes all the fugitives were dead. Nearly 
three thousand of the patriots were slain in this combat, in- 
cluding those burned or butchered after the battle was over. 2 
The Sieur de Louverwal was taken prisoner and so6n after- 
wards beheaded in Brussels ; but the greatest misfortune 
sustained by the liberal party upon this occasion was the 
death of Antony de Joining, Count of Hoogstraaten. This 
brave and generous nobleman, the tried friend of the Prince 
of Orange, and his colleague during the memorable scenes at 
Antwerp, was wounded in the foot during the action, by an 
accidental discharge of his own pistol. The injury, although' 
apparently slight, caused his death in a few days. 3 There 
seemed a strange coincidence in his good and evil fortunes. 
A casual wound in the hand from his own pistol while he was 
on his way to Brussels, to greet Alva upon his first arrival, had 
saved him from the scaffold. And now in his first pitched 
battle with the Duke, this seemingly trifling injur)’ in the foot 
was destined to terminate his existence. Another peculiar 
V circumstance had marked the event. At a gay supper in 
the course of this campaign, Hoogstraaten had teased Count 
Louis, in a rough, soldierly way, with his disaster at Jemmin- 
gen. He had affected to believe that the retreat upon that 
occasion had been unnecessary. “ We have been now many 
days in the Netherlands, ’’said he, “and we have seen nothing 
of the Spaniards but their backs.” “ And when the Duke 
does break loose,” replied Louis, somewhat nettled, “ I war- 
rant you will see their faces soon enough, and remember them 
for the rest of your life.” 1 The half-jesting remark was thus 
destined to become a gloomy prophecy. 

This was the only important action during the campaign. 
Its perfect success did not warp Alva's purpose, and, notwith- 
standing the murmurs of many of his officers, he remained 

1 Strada, lib. vii. 345. ' 

2 Mendoza, 88-92. Bor, iv. 256, 257. Relation de Courteville, etc., 
329-331. 

3 Hoofd, v. 187. Mendoza, S8-92. 4 Ibid., 92. 
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firm in his resolution After the termination of the battle on 
the Geta, and the Duke’s obstinate refusal to pursue his ad 
vantage, the Baron de Chevreau dashed his pistol to the 
ground, in his presence, exclaiming that the Duke would 
never fight 1 The Governor smiled at the young man’s 
chagnn, seemed even to approve his enthusiasm but reminded 
him that it was the business of an officer to fight, of a general 
to conquer If the victory were bloodless, so much the better 
for all 1 • 

This action was fought on the 20th of October A few 
days afterwards the Pnnce made his junction with Genlis at 
Waveren, a place about three leagues from Louvain and from 
Brussels * This auxiliary force was, however, insignificant 
'I here were only five hundred cavalry and three thousand 
foot, but so many women and children, that it seemed rather 
an emigrating colony than an invading arm} * They arrived 
late If they had come earlier it would have been of little 
consequence, for it had been written that no laurels were to 
be gathered in that campaign The fraternal spirit which 
existed between the Reformers in all countries was all which 
could be manifested upon the occasion T he Pnnce was 
frustrated in his hopes of a general battle, still more bitterly 
disappointed by the suptneness of the country Not 1 voice 
was raised to welcome the deliverer Not a single city 
opened its gates All was crouching, silent, abject The 
rising, which perhaps would have been universal had a bril 
liant victory been obtained, was, by the masterly tactics of 
Atya, rendered an almost inconceivable idea The mutinous 
demonstrations in the Prince’s camp became incessant , the 
soldiers were discontented and weary What the Duke had 
foretold was coming to pass, for the Pnnce’s army was already 
dissolving 

Genlis and the other French officers w ere desirous that the 
Prince should abandon the Netherlands for the present, and 
come to the rescue of the Huguenots, who had again renewed 
the religious war under Cond£ and Coligny 4 The German 
soldiers, how ev er, w ould listen to no such proposal They had 
enlisted to fight the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, and 

* Hoofd, \ 187 Mendoza, 9a ’ II id. 

* Relation de Courteville, etc., 332, 333 * Ibid , 331 

* Bor, iv 256 257 Archives et Correspond ance, ni 303 310 
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would not hear of making war against Charles IX. in France. 1 
The Prince was obliged to countermarch towards the Rhine. 
He recrossed the Geta, somewhat to Alva’s astonishment, 2 
and proceeded in the direction of the Meuse. The autumn 
rains, however, had much swollen that river since his passage 
at the beginning of the month, so that it could no longer be 
forded. He approached the city of Liege, and summoned 
their Bishop, as he had done on his entrance into the country, 
to grant a free passage to his troops. The Bishop, who stood 
in awe of Alva, and who had accepted his protection, again 
refused. 3 The Prince had no time to parley. He was again 
obliged to countermarch, and took his way along the high 
road to France, still watched and closely pursued by Alva, 
between whose troops and his own daily skirmishes took 
place. At Le Quesnoy, the Prince gained a trifling advantage 
over the Spaniards ; at Cateau Cambresis he also obtained a 
slight and easy victory; but by the 17th of November the 
Duke of Alva had entered Cateau Cambresis, and the Prince 
had crossed the frontier of France. 4 

The Marechal de Cosse, who was stationed on theboundary 
of France and Flanders, now harassed the Prince by very 
similar tactics to those of Alva. 5 He was, however, too weak 
to inflict any serious damage, although strong enough to 
^.create perpetual annoyance. He also sent a secretary 
' to the Prince, with a formal prohibition, in the name o; 
Charles IX., against his entering the French territory with 
his troops. 6 

Besides these negotiations, conducted by Secretary Fa- 
velles on the part of Marechal de Cosse, the King, who was 
excessively alarmed, also despatched the Marechal Gaspar de 
Schomberg on the same service. That envoy accordingly 
addressed to the Prince a formal remonstrance in the name 
of his sovereign. Charles IX., it was represented, found it 
very strange that the Prince should thus enter the French 

1 Bor, ubi sup. Archives et Correspondance, ubi sup. 

- Courteville, Relation, etc., 333. ... 

3 Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit, in. I9'34, and 
33S-366. . 

* Courteville, Relation, etc., 333, cl scq. Bor, iv. 256, 257. Men- 
doza, 02 -qS. 

5 Bor, iv. 257. Iloofd, v, 1S8*. De Thou, v. 467-472. 

0 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iii. 3 I 3> 3 J 4- 
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territory The King was not aware that he had ever given 
him the least cause for hostile proceedings, could not there 
fore take it m good part that the Prince should thus ehter 
France w ith a ‘ large and puissant army , ’ because no po 
tentate, however humble, could tolerate such a proceeding, 
much less a great and powerful monarch Orange was there 
fore summoned to declare his intentions, but was at the 
same time informed that if he merely desired “to pass 
amiably, through the country, and would give assurance, and 
request permission to that effect, under his hand and seal, 
his Majesty would take all necessary measures to secure that 
amiable passage 

The Pnnce replied by a reference to the statements which 
he had already made to Marechal de Cosse He averred 
that he had not entered France with evil intent, but rather 
with a desire to render very humble service to his Majesty, 
so far as he could do so with a clear conscience 

Touching the Kings inability to remember having given 
anj occasion to hostile proceedings on the part of the Prince, 
he replied that he would pass that matter b> Although he 
could adduce many, various, and strong reasons for violent 
measures, he was not so devoid of understanding as not to 
recognize the futility of attempting anything b> his own per 
sonal means, against so great and powerful a King in com 
parison with whom he was “but a petty companion 

“ Since the true religion,’ continued Orange, * is a public 
and general affair, which ought to be preferred to all private 
matters , since the Prince, as a true Christian, is held by his 
honour and conscience to procure, with all his strength, its 
advancement and establishment in every place whatever, 
since, on the other hand, according to the edict published m 
September last by his Majesty, attempts have been made to 
force in their consciences all those who are of the Christian 
religion and since it has been determined to exterminate 
the pure word of God, and the entire exercise thereof, and 
to permit no other religion than the Roman Catholic, a thing 
very prejudicial to the neighbouring nations where there 
is a free exercise of the Christian religion, therefore the 
Prince would put no faith in the assertions of his Majesty, 

' Pieces concemant les Troubles des Pays G 1 

95 Aictmes of the Hague, MS , 360, 361 
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that it tt'ns not his Majesty’s intentions to force the con- 
sciences of any one.” 

Having given this very deliberate and succinct contradic- 
tion to the statements of the French King, the Prince pro- 
ceeded to express his sympathy for the oppressed Christians 
everywhere. He protested that he would give them all the 
aid, comfort, counsel, and assistance that he was able to give 
them. He asserted his conviction that the men who pro- 
fessed u the religion " demanded nothing else than the glory 
of Clod and the advancement of His word, while in all 
matters of civil polity they were ready to render obedience 
to his Majesty. He added that all his doings were governed 
by a Christian and affectionate regard for the King and his 
subjects, whom his Majesty must be desirous of preserving 
from extreme ruin. He averred, moreover, that if he should 
perceive any indication that those of the religion were pur- 
suing any other object than liberty of conscience and security 
for life and property, he would not only withdraw his assist- 
ance from them, but would use the whole strength of his 
army to exterminate them. In conclusion, he begged the 
King to believe that the work which the Prince had under- 
taken was a Christian work, and that his intentions were good 
and friendly towards his Majesty . 1 

It was, however, in vain that the Prince endeavoured to 
induce his army to try the fortunes of the civil war in France. 
They had enlisted for the Netherlands, the campaign was 
over, and they insisted upon being led back to Germany . 2 
Schomberg, secretly instructed by the King of France, was 
active in fomenting the discontent , 2 and the Prince was 
forced to yield. He led his army through Champagne and 
Lorraine to Strasburg, where they were disbanded/ All the 
money which the Prince had been able to collect was paid 
them. He 'pawned all his camp equipage, his plate, his 
furniture . 5 What he could not pay in money he made up 
in promises, sacredly to be fulfilled when he should be 
restored to his possessions. He even solemnly engaged, 

1 This very eloquently-written latter was dated Cissonne, December 

3rd, 1^68. It has never been published. It if in the Collection of 
MSS. last cited (Pieces concemant, etc.), Hague Archives. 
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should he return from France alive, and be still unable to 
pay their arrears of wages, to surrender his person to them as 
a hostage for his debt 1 

Thus triumphantly for Alva, thus miserably for Orange, 
ended the campaign Thus hopelessly vanished the army to 
which so man) proud hopes had attached themselves Eight 
thousand men had been slain in paltry encounters,’ thirty 
thousand were dispersed, not easily to be again collected 
All the ’funds which the Prince could command had been 
wasted without producing a result For the present, nothing 
seemed to afford a ground of hope for the Netherlands, but 
the war of freedom had been renewed in France A band 
of twelve hundred mounted men at arms w ere willing to follow 
the fortunes of the Prince The three brothers accordingly, 
William, Louis, and Henry — a lad of eighteen, who had aban 
doned his studies at the university to obey the chivalrous m 
stmcts of hts race — set forth early in the following spring to 
join the banner of Conde * 

Cardinal Granvelle, who had never taken his e>es or 
thoughts from the provinces during his residence at Rome, 
now expressed himself with exultation He had predicted, 
with cold malice, the immediate results of the campaign, and 
was sanguine enough to believe the contest over, and the 
Prince for ever crushed In his letters to Philip he had 
taken due notice of the compliments paid to him by Orange 
in his Justification, in his Declaration, and in his letter to 
the Emperor He had declined to make any answer to the 
charges, m order to enrage the Prince the more He had 
expressed the opinion, however, that this publication of 
writings was not the business of brave soldiers, but of 
cowards 4 He made the same reflection upon the alleged 
intrigues by Orange to procure an embassy on his own 
behalf from the Emperor to Philip — a mission which was 
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sure to end in smoke, while it would cost the Prince all 
credit, not only in Germany but the Netherlands . 1 He felt 
sure, he said, of the results of the impending campaign. 
The Duke of Alva was a man upon whose administrative 
prudence and military skill his sovereign could implicitly 
rely, nor was there a person in the ranks of the rebels 
capable of conducting an enterprise of such moment . 2 
Least of all had the .Prince of Orange sufficient brains for 
carrying on such weighty affairs, according to the* opinion 
which he had formed of him during their long intercourse in 
former days . 3 

When the campaign had been decided, and the Prince 
had again become an exile, Granvelle observed that it was 
now proved how incompetent he and all his companions were 
to contend in military skill with the Duke of Alva . 4 With a 
cold sneer at motives which he assumed, as a matter of 
course, to be purely selfish, he said that the Prince had not 
taken the proper road to recover his property, and that he 
would now be much embarrassed to satisfy his creditors . 5 
Thus must those ever fall, he moralized, who would fly higher 
than they ought ; adding, that henceforth the Prince would 
have enough to do in taking care of madame his wife, if she 
did not change soon in humour and character . 6 

J Meantime the Duke of Alva, having despatched from 
Cateau Cambresis a brief account of the victorious termina- 
tion of the campaign, returned in triumph to Brussels . 7 He 
had certainly amply vindicated his claim to be considered 
the first warrior of the age. By his lieutenants he had sym- 
marily and rapidly destroyed two of the armies sent against 
him ; he had annihilated in person the third, by a brilliantly 
successful battle, in which he had lost seven men, and his 
enemies seven thousand ; and he had now, by consummate 
strategy, foiled the fourth and last under the idolized cham- 
pion of the Netherlands, and this so decisively that, without 
losing a man, he had destroyed eight thousand rebels, and 
scattered to the four winds the remaining twenty thousand. 
Such signal results might well make even a meeker nature 

« 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II. ii., 795. ' Ibid., ii. 79 2 - 
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proud Such vast and fortunate efforts to fix for ever an im- 
pregnable military tyranny upon a constitutional country, 
might cause a more modest despot to exult It was not 
wonderful that the haughty, and now apparently omnipotent 
Alva, should almost assume the god On his return to 
Brussels he instituted a succession of triumphant festivals 1 
The people w ere called upon to rejoice and to be exceed 
mg glad, to strew flowers in his path, to sing Hosannas in 
his praise who came to them covered with the blood of those 
who had striven in their defence The holiday was duly 
called forth , houses, where funeral hatchments for murdered 
inmates had been perpetually suspended, were decked with 
garlands, the bells, which had hardly once omitted their 
daily knell for the victims of an incredible cruelty, now rang 
their merriest peals and in the very square where so lately 
Egmont and Horn, besides many other less distinguished 
martyrs, had suffered an ignominious death, a gay tourna 
ment* was held, day after day, with all the insolent pomp 
which could make the exhibition most galling 

But even these demonstrations of hilarity were not suffi 
cient The conqueror and tamer of the Netherlands felt 
that a more personal and palpable deification was neccs 
sary for his pnde When Germanicus had achieved his last 
triumph over the ancient freedom of those generous races 
whose descendants, but lately in possession of a better or 
ganized liberty, Alva had been sent by the second and the 
worse Tiberius to insult and to crush, the valiant but modest 
Rojpan erected his trophy upon the plains of Idistavisus, 
“The army of Tiberius Ccesar having subdued the nations 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, dedicate this monument to 
Mars, to Jupiter, and to Augustus ” 3 So ran the inscription 
of Germanicus, without a word of allusion to his own name 
'I he Duke of Alva, on hts return from the battle-fields of 
Brabant and Friesland, reared a colossal statue of himself, 
and upon its pedestal caused these lines to be engraved 
“To Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, Governor 
of the Netherlands under Philip the Second, for having ex 
tinguished sedition, chastised rebellion, restored religion, 
secured justice, established peace , to the King’s most faithful 

* Bor, n 257 2 Ibid 3 Tacit., 
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minister this monument is erected .” 1 The statue was colossal, 
and was placed in the citadel of Antwerp. Its bronze was 
furnished by the cannon captured at Jemmingen . 3 It repre- 
sented the Duke trampling upon a prostrate figure with two 
heads, four arms, and one body. The two heads were inter- 
preted by some to represent Kgmont and Horn, by others, 
the two Nassnus, William and Louis. Others saw in them 
an allegorical presentment of the nobles and commons of 
the Netherlands, or perhaps an impersonation of the Com- 
promise and the Request. Besides the chief inscription on 
the pedestal, were sculptured various bas-reliefs ; and the 
spectator, whose admiration for the Governor-General was 
not satiated with the colossal statue itself, was at liberty to 
find a fresh personification of the hero, either in a torch- 
bearing angel or a gentle shepherd. The work, which had 
considerable merit, was executed by an artist named Jacob 
Jongeiing. It remained to astonish and disgust the Nether- 
landers until it was thrown down and demolished by Alva's 
successor, Requescns . 9 

It has already been observed that many princes of the 
Empire had, at first warmly, and afterwards, as the storm 
darkened around him, with less earnestness, encouraged the 
efforts of Orange. ' They had, both privately and officially, 
urged the subject upon the attention of the Emperor, and 
had solicited his intercession with Philip. It was not an in- 
terposition to save the Prince from chastisement, however 
the artful pen of Granvelle might distort the facts. It was 
an address in behalf of religious liberty for the Netherlards, 
made by those who had achieved it in their own persons, and 
who were at last enjoying immunity from persecution. It 
was an appeal which they who made it were bound to make, 
for the Netherland commissioners had assisted at the consul- 
tations by which the Peace of Passau had been wrung from 
the reluctant hand of Charles . -1 

These applications, however, to the Emperor, and through 

1 Bor. iv. 257, 25S. Metercn, 61. De Thou, v, 471-473, who saw 
it after it was overthrown, and who was “as much struck by the beauty 
of the work as by the insane pride of him who ordered it to be made.” 
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him to the King of Spam, had been, as we ha\e seen, accom 
pamed by perpetual advice to the Prince of Orange, that he 
should “ sit still ” The Emperor had espoused his cause 
with apparent frankness, so far as friendly mediation went, 
but in the meantime had peremptorily commanded him to 
refrain from levying war upon Alva, an injunction which the 
Prince had as peremptorily declined to obey The Emperor 
had even sent special envoys to the Duke and to the Prince, 
to induce* them to lay down their arms, but without effect 1 
Orange knew which cause was the more generous to his op 
pressed country , to take up arms, now that hope had been 
comerted into despair by the funous t} r anny of Alva, or to 
“sit still" and await the result of the protocols about to be 
exchanged between king and kaiser His arms had been 
unsuccessful indeed, but had he attended the issue of this 
sluggish diplomacy it would have been e\en worse for the 
cause of freedom The sympathy of his best friends, at first 
fervent, then lukewarm, had, as disasters thickened around 
him, grown at last stone-cold From the grave, too, of 
Queen Isabella arose the most importunate phantom in his 
path The King of Spain was a widower again, and the 
Emperor among his sixteen children had more than one 
marriageable daughter To the titles of “beloved cousin 
and brother in law,” with which Philip had always been 
greeted in the imperial proclamations, the nearer and dearer 
one of son in law was prospectively added 

The ties of wedlock were sacred in the traditions of the 
Hamburg house, but still the intervention was nominally 
made As early as August 1568, the Emperor’s minister at 
Madrid had addressed a memorial to the King * He had 
spoken in warm and strong language of the fate of Egmont 
and Horn, and had reminded Philip that the executions 
which were constantly taking place in the provinces were 
steadily advancing the Prince of Orange’s cause On the 
22nd September, 1568, the six electors had addressed a 
formal memorial to the Emperor s They thanked him for hts 
previous interposition in favour of the Netherlands, painted 
in lively colours the cruelty of Alva, and denounced the un 

‘ Instructions for the Archduke Charles. Correspondance de 
Fhihppe II , 11 797 1 

J Correspondance de Philippe T I , u. 706 s jfoj jj 
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heard-of rigour with which he had massacred, not only many 
illustrious seigniors, but people of every degree. Notwith- 
standing the repeated assurances given by the King to the 
contrary, they reminded the Emperer, that the inquisition as 
well as the Council of Trent , had now been established in the 
Netherlands in full vigour . 1 They maintained that the pro- 
vinces had been excluded from the Augsburg religious peace, 
to which their claim was perfect. Nether Germany was en- 
titled to the same privileges as Upper Germany. They 
begged the Emperor to make manifest his sentiments and 
their own. It was fitting that his Catholic Majesty should 
be aware that the princes of the Empire were united for the 
conservation of fatherland and of tranquillity. To this end 
they placed in the Emperor’s hands their estates, their for- 
tunes, and their lives. 

Such was the language of that important appeal to the 
Emperor in behalf of oppressed millions in the Netherlands, 
an appeal which Granvelle had coldly characterized as an in- 
trigue contrived by Orange to bring about his own restora- 
tion to favour ! 2 

The Emperor, in answer, assured the electoral envoys that 
he had taken the affair to heart, and had resolved to despatch 
his own brother, the Archduke Charles, on a special mission 
to Spain. 3 

Accordingly, on the 21st October, 1568, the Emperor pre- 
sented his brother with an ample letter of instructions. 1 He 
was to recall to Philip’s memory the frequent exhortations 
made by the Emperor concerning the policy pursued in the 
Netherlands. He was to mention the urgent interpella- 
tions made to him by the electors and princes of the Empire 
in their recent embassy, he w'as to state that the Emperor 
had recently deputed commissioners to the Prince of Orange 
and the Duke of Alva, in order to bring about, if possible, a 
suspension of arms. He was to represent that the great 
number of men raised by the Prince of Orange in Germany, 
showed the powerful support which- he had found in the 
country. Under such circumstances he was to show that it 
had been impossible for the Emperor to decree the ban 


1 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 791. 

3 Ibid., ii. 793. 


" Ibid., ii. 795. 
* Ibid., ii. 797. 
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against him, as the Duke of Aha had demanded The 
Archduke Mas to request the King’s consent to the recon 
cihation of Orange, on honourable conditions He Mas to 
demand the substitution of clemency in the government of 
the Netherlands for seventy, and to insist on the recall of 
the foreign soldiery from the Netherlands 1 

Furnished with this very warm and stringent letter, the 
Archduke arnved in Madnd on the 10th December, 1568 2 
A few days later he presented the King with a copy of the 
instruction, those brave words upon which the Prince of 
Orange was expected to rely instead of his own brave heart 
and the stout arms of his followers Philip having examined 
the letter, expressed his astonishment that such propositions 
should be made to him, and bj the agency, too, of such a 
personage as the Archduke * He had already addressed a 
letter to the Emperor, expressing his dissatisfaction at the 
step now taken * He had been disturbed at the honour thus 
done to the Prince of Orange, and at this interference with 
his own rights® It was, in his opinion, an unheard of pro 
ceeding thus to address a monarch of his quality upon 
matters in Mhich he could accept the law from no man He 
promised, however, that a written answer should be given to 
the letter of instructions 

On the 20th of January, 1569, that answer was placed 
in the hands of the Archduke' It was intimated that the 
paper was a public one, fit to be laid by the Emperor before 
the electors, but that the King had also caused a confidential 
one i to be prepared, in which his motives and private gnefs 
were indicated to Maximilian 

In the more public document, Philip observed that he 
had never considered himself obliged to justify his conduct, 
in his own affairs, to others He thought, however, that his 
example of seventy would have been received with approba 
tion by princes whose subjects he had thus taught obedience 
He could not admit that, on account of the treaties which 
constituted the Netherlands a circle of the Empire, he was 
obliged to observe within their limits the ordinances of the 

1 Corresponds nee de Philippe II , u. 797 

3 Ibid , u. 835 * Ibid 

* Seethe letter in the Correspondance, etc., S07 1 Ibid 

* Correspondance de Philippi II , 11 818 T Ibid , 819 
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So far the public letter, of which the Archduke was fur 
mshed with a copy, both in Spanish and m Latin The 
pnvate memorandum was intended for the Emperor’s eyes 
alone and those of his envoy In this paper the King 
expressed himself with more warmth and in more decided 
language 1 He was astonished, he said, that the Prince of 
Orange, in levying an army for the purpose of imading the 
states of his natural sovereign, should have received so much 
aid and comfort in Germany It seemed incredible that 
this could not have been prevented by imperial authority 
He had been pained that commissioners had been sent to 
the Prince He regretted such a demonstration m his favour 
as had now been made by the mission of the Archduke to 
Madrid That which, however, had caused the King the 
deepest sorrow was, that his Imperial Majesty should wish to 
persuade him in religious matters to proceed with mildness 
The Emperor ought to be aware that no human considera 
tion, no regard for hts realms, nothing in the world which 
could be represented or risked, would cause him to swene 
by a single hairs breadth from his path in the matter of 
religion 8 This path was the same throughout all his king 
doms He had ever trod in it faithfully, and he meant to 
keep in it perpetually He would admit neither counsel nor 
persuasion to the contrary, and should take it ill if counsel 
or persuasion should be offered He could not but con 
sider the terms of the instructions grven to the Archduke as 
exceeding the limits of amicable suggestion They in effect 
amounted to a menace, and he was astonished that a menace 
should be employed, because, with princes constituted like 
himself, such means could have but little success ’ 

On the 23rd of January, 1569, the Archduke presented 
the King with a spinted reply to the public letter It was 
couched m the spirit of the instructions, and therefore need 
not be analyzed at length He did not believe that his 
Imperial Majesty would admit any justification of the course 
pursued in the Netherlands 'Ihe estates of the Empire 
would never allow Philip’s reasoning concerning the con 
nection of those countnes with the Empire, nor that they 
were independent, except in the particular articles expressed 
* Cortespondance de Philippe II , 11 819 
a Ibid s Ibid 
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in the treaty of Augsburg. In 1555, when Charles the Fifth 
and King Ferdinand had settled the religious peace, they 
had been assisted by envoys from the Netherlands. The 
princes of the Empire held the ground, therefore, that the 
religious peace, which alone had saved a vestige of Romanism 
in Germany, should of right extend to the provinces. As to 
the Prince of Orange, the Archduke would have preferred 
to say nothing more, but the orders of the Emperor did not 
allow him to be silent. It was now necessary to put an end 
to this state of things in Lower Germany. The princes of 
the Empire were becoming exasperated. He recalled the 
dangers of the Smalcaldian war — the imminent peril in 
which the Emperor had been placed by the act of a single 
elector. They who believed that Flanders could be governed 
in the same manner as Italy and Spain were greatly mistaken, 
and Charles the Fifth had always recognized that error. 1 . 

This was the sum and substance of the Archduke’s mission 
to Madrid, so far as its immediate objects were concerned. 
In the course, however, of the interview between this per- 
sonage and Philip, the King took occasion to administer a 
rebuke to his Imperial Majesty for his general negligence in 
religious matters. It was a matter which lay at his heart, 
he said, that the Emperor, although, as he doubted not, a 
Christian and Catholic prince, was from policy unaccustomed 
to make those exterior demonstrations which matters of faith 
required. He therefore begged the Archduke to urge this 
matter upon the attention of his Imperial Majesty. 2 

The Emperor, despite this solemn mission, had become 
more than indifferent before his envoy had reached Madrid. 
For this indifference there were more reasons than one. 
When the instructions had been drawn up, the death of the 
Queen of Spain had not been known in Vienna. 3 The 
Archduke had even been charged to inform Philip of the 
approaching marriages of the two Archduchesses — that of 
Anne with the King of France, and that of Isabella with the 
King of Portugal. A few days later, however, the envoy 
received letters from the Emperor, authorizing him to offer 
to the bereaved Philip the hand of the^ Archduchess Anne. 4 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 820. 

2 Ibid., ii. 835. 3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. According to Cabrera, the Archduke learned the news of 
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The King replied to the Archduke, when this proposition 
was made, that if he had regard only to his personal satis 
faction, he should remain as he was As, however, he had 
now no son, he was glad that the proposition had been 
made, and would see how the affair could be arranged with 
France 1 

Thus the ill success of Orange in Brabant, so dishearten 
mg to the German princes most inclined to his cause, and 
'till mord the widowhood of Philip, had brought a change 
over the views of Maximilian On the 17th of January, 
1569, three days before his ambassador had entered upon 
his negotiations, he had accordingly addressed an autograph 
letter to his Catholic Majesty In this epistle, by a few cold 
lines, he entirely annihilated any possible effect which might 
have been produced by the apparent earnestness of his 
interposition m favour of the Netherlands He informed 
the King that the Archduke had been sent, not to vex him, 
but to convince him of his friendship He assured Philip 
that he should be satisfied ntth /its response , 71 Jatei er it might 
be He entreated only that it might be drawn up in such 
terms that the princes and electors to whom it must be 
shown might not be inspired with suspicion * 

The Archduke left Madrid on the 4th of March, 1569 
He retired, well pleased with the results of his mission, not 
because its ostensible objects had been accomplished, for 
those had signally failed, but because the King had made 
him a present of one hundred thousand ducats, and had pro- 
* 

Queen Isabellas death on his journey to Madrid Felipe II , lib vm 
517 

Herrera (ub x\ 707) erroneously stales that the Archduke was at 
the outset, charged with these two commissions by the Emperor, 
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mised to espouse the Archduchess Anne. 1 On the 26th of 
May, 1569, the Emperor addressed a final reply to Philip, 
in which he expressly approved the Kmfs justification of his 
conduct. 2 It was founded, he thought, in reason and equity. 
Nevertheless, it could hardly be shown, as it was, to the 
princes and electors, and h e. had therefore modified ma?iy points 
which he thought might prove offensive. 3 

Thus ended “ in smoke,” as Granvelle had foretold, the 
famous mission of Archduke Charles. The Hofy Roman 
Emperor withdrew from his pompous intervention, abashed 
by a rebuke, but consoled by a promise. If it were good 
to be guardian of religious freedom in Upper and Nether 
Germany, it was better to be father-in-law to the King of 
Spain and both the Indies. Hence the lame and abrupt 
conclusion. 

Cardinal Granvelle had been very serviceable in this junc- 
ture. He had written to Philip to assure him that, in his 
opinion, the Netherlands had no claim, under the transaction 
of Augsburg, to require the observance within their territory 
of the decrees of the Empire. 1 He added, that Charles the 
Fifth had only agreed to the treaty of. Passau to save his 
brother Ferdinand from ruin ; that he had only consented to 
it as Emperor, and bad neither directly nor indirectly included 
the Netherlands within its provisions. He stated, moreover, 
that the Emperor had revoked the treaty by an act which was 
7 ievcr published , in consequence of the earnest solicitations of 
Ferdinand? 

It has been seen that the King had used this opinion of 
Granvelle in the response presented to the Archduke. 
Although he did not condescend to an argument, he had 
laid down the fact as if it were indisputable. He was still 
more delighted to find that Charles had revoked the treaty 
of Passau, and eagerly wrote to Granvelle to inquire where 
the secret instrument was to be found.® The Cardinal 
replied that it was probably among his papers at Brussels, 
but that he doubted whether it would be possible to find it in 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 835. 

- Ibid. , ii. S74. Ibid. 

* /bid., ii. Soo. Gncbard’s Introduction to tom. i, clxxxvii. 

3 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. Soo. 

0 Ibid., ii. S42. 
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/its absence 1 Whether such a document ever existed, it is 
difficult to say To perpetrate such a fraud w ould have been 
worthy of Charles, to fable its perpetration not unworthy of 
the Cardinal In either case, the transaction was sufficiently 
high handed and exceedingly disgraceful 
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CHAPTER V. 


A TENTH PENNY - AND A MODEL MURDER. 

• 

Quarrel between Alva and Queen Elizabeth of England — Spanish 
funds seized by the English government — Non-intercourse between 
England and the Netherlands — Stringent measures against heresy — 
Continued persecution — Individual cases — Present of hat and sword to 
Alva from the Pope — -Determination of the Governor-General to es- 
tablish a system of arbitrary taxation in the provinces — Assembly of 
estates at Brussels — Alva's decrees laid before them — The hundredth, 
tenth, and fifth pence — Opposition of Viglius to the project — Estates of 
various provinces give a reluctant consent — Determined resistance of 
Utrecht— The city and province cited before the Blood-Council — Sen- 
tence of confiscation and disfranchisement against both — Appeal to the 
King — Difficulty of collecting the new tax— Commutation for two years 
— Projects for a pardon-general — Growing disfavour of the Duke — His 
desire to resign his post — Secret hostility between the Governor and 
Viglius — Altered sentiments of the President — Opinions expressed by 
Grnnvello — The pardon pompously proclaimed by the Duke at Antwerp 
— Character of the amnesty — Dissatisfaction of the people with the act — 
Complaints of Alva to the King — Fortunes and fate of Baron Montigny 
in Spain — 1 1 is confinement at Segovia — His attempt to escape — Its 
failure — His mock trial — His wife’s appeal to Philip — His condemnation 
— Ilis secret assassination determined upon— Its details, as carefully 
prescribed and superintended by the King — Terrible inundation through- 
out the Netherlands — Immense destruction of fife and property in 
Friesland — Lowestein Castle taken by De Ruyter, by stratagem — Re- 
capture of the place by the Spaniards — Desperate resistance and death 
of De Ruyter. 

I T was very soon after the Duke's return to Brussels that a 
quarrel between himself and the Queen of England took 
place. Certain vessels, bearing roving commissions from 
the Prince of Conde, had chased into the ports of England 
some merchantmen coming from Spain with supplies in 
specie for the Spanish army in the Netherlands. 1 The 
trading ships remained in harbour, not daring to leave for 
their destination, while the privateers remained in a neigh- 
bouring port ready to pounce upon them should they put to 

1 Bor, v. 272, 273. 
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sea The commanders of the merchant fleet complained to 
the Spanish ambassador in London The envoy laid the 
case before the Queen The Queen promised redress, and, 
almost as soon as the promise had been made, seized upon 
all the specie in the vessels, amounting to about eight hundred 
thousand dollars, and appropriated the whole to her own 
benefit 1 * The pretext for this proceeding was twofold In 
the first place, she assured the ambassador that she had 
taken thd money into her possession in order that it might 
be kept safe for her royal brother of Spain In the second 
place, she affirmed that the money did not belong to the 
Spanish government at all, but that it was the property of 
certain Genoese merchants, from whom, as she had a right 
to do, she had borrowed it for a short period 1 Both these 
positions could hardly be correct, but either furnished an 
excellent reason for appropriating the funds to her ow n use 
The Duke of Alva being very much m want of money, 
was furious when informed of the circumstance He imme 
diately despatched Councillor d Assonleville w ith other com 
missioners on a special embassy to the Queen of England 3 
His envoys were refused an audience, and the Duke was 
taxed with presumption in venturing, as if he had been a 
sovereign, to send a legation to a crowned head 4 No satis 
faction was given to Alva, but a secret commissioner was 
despatched to Spain to discuss the subject there The wu-ath 
of Alva was not appeased by this contemptuous treatment 
Chagrined at the loss of his funds, and stung to the quick by 
a rebuke which his arrogance had merited, he resorted to a 
high handed measure He issued a proclamation command 
ing the personal arrest of every Englishman within the tern 
tory of the Netherlands, and the seizure of every article of 
property which could be found belonging to individuals of 
that nation 5 1 he Queen retaliated by measures of the same 
severity against Netherlanders in England * The Duke fol 
lowed up his blow by a proclamation (of March 31, 1569), 
m which the gnevance was detailed, and stnct non inter 
course with England enjoined 7 While the Queen and the 

1 Bor, v 272 273 Sleteren, 57 a Bor, Meteren, ubs sup 

* Bor, v 272, 273 4 Ibid , v 277 Meteren, 57, 58. 

8 See the proclamation in Bor, v 277 279 

* Bor, Meteren, ubt sup 7 
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They were condemned to the flames, and as they were of 
the ecclesiastical profession, it was necessary before execution 
that their personal sanctity should be removed. Accord- 
ingly, on the 27 th May, attired in the gorgeous robes of high 
mass, they were brought before the Bishop of Bois le Due. 
The prelate,' with a pair of scissors, cut a lock of hair from 
each of their heads. He then scraped their crowns and the 
tips of their fingers with a little silver knife very gently, and 
without inflicting the least injury. The mystic oil of con- 
secration was thus supposed to be sufficiently removed. The 
prelate then proceeded to disrobe the victims, saying to each 
one j.s he did so, “ Ext mo tibi vest an just it ice , quern volens 
abjecisti ; ” to which the oldest pastor, Arent Dirkzoon, stoutly 
replied, “ imo vestem ir justifies.” The bishop having thus 
completed the solemn farce of desecration, delivered the 
prisoners to the Blood-Council, begging that they might be 
handled very gently. Three days afterwards they were all 
executed at the stake, having, however, received the indulg- 
ence of being strangled before being thrown into the flames. 1 

It was precisely at this moment, while the agents of the 
Duke’s government were thus zealously enforcing his de- 
crees, that a special messenger arrived from the Pope, 
bringing as a present to Alva a jewelled hat and sword. 2 3 
It was a gift rarely conferred by the Church, and never save 
upon the highest dignitaries, or upon those who had merited 
her most signal rewards by the most shining exploits in her 
defence. 8 The Duke was requested, in the autograph letter 
from his Holiness which accompanied the presents, “ tq re- 
member, when he put the hat upon his head, that he was 
guarded with it as with a helmet of righteousness, and with 
the shield of God’s help, indicating the heavenly crown which 
was ready for all princes who support the Holy Church and 
the Roman Catholic faith.” 4 The motto on the sword ran as 
follows, u A cape sanctum gladium, milieus a Deo in quo dcjicics 
adversaries populi mci Israel.” * 

The Viceroy of Philip thus stimulated to persevere in his 
master’s precepts by the Vicegerent of Christ, was not likely 

1 Bor, v. 312, 313. Hoofd, v. 199, 200 . 1 

■ Bor, v. 270. Strada, lib. vii. 347. 

3 Strada, lib. vii. 347, 348- 4 Bor > v - 2 7°> ~ 7 U 

5 Mendoza, 100. 
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to swerve from his path, nor to flinch from his work It was 
beyond the power of man’s ingenuity to add any fresh fei 
tures of horror to the religious persecution under which the 
provinces were groaning but a new attack could be made 
upon the poor remains of their w ealth 

The Duke had been dissatisfied with the results of his 
financial arrangements The confiscation of banished and 
murdered heretics had not proved the inexhaustible mine he 
had boasted The stream of gold which was to flow peren 
mally into the Spanish coffers, soon ceased to flow at all 
This was inevitable Confiscations must, of necessity, offer 
but a precarious supply to any treasury It was only the 
frenzy of an Alva which could imagine it possible to derive 
a permanent revenue from such a source It was, however, 
not to be expected that this min, whose tyranny amounted 
to insanity, could comprehend the intimate connection be 
tween the interests of a people and those of its rulers, and he 
was determined to exhibit, by still more fierce and ludicrous 
experiments, how easily a great soldier may become a aery 
paltry financier 

His scheme w as nothing more than the substitution of an 
arbitrary system of taxation by the Crown for the legal and 
constitutional right of the provinces to tax themselves It 
was not a very original thought, but it was certainly a bold 
one For although a country so prostrate might suffer the 
imposition of any fresh amount of tyranny, yet it was doubtful 
whether she had sufficient strength remaining to bear the 
weight after it had been imposed It was certain, moreover, 
that the new system would create a more general outcry than 
any which had been elicited even by the religious persecution 
There were many inhabitants who were earnest and sincere 
Catholics, and who therefore considered themselves safe from 
the hangman s hands, while there were none who could hope 
to escape the gripe of the new tax gatherers Yet the Governor 
was not the man to be daunted by the probable unpopularity 
of the measure Courage he possessed in more than mortal 
proportion He seemed to have set himself to the task of 
ascertaining the exact capacity of the country for w retched 
ness He w as resoJv ed accurately to gauge its width and its 
depth , to know how much of physical and moral misery 
might be accumulated within its limits, before 

11 K 
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fill! to overflowing. Every man, woman, and child in the 
country had been solemnly condemned to death ; and arbi- 
trary executions, in pursuance of that sentence, had been 
daily taking place. Millions of property had been confis- 
cated, while the most fortunate and industrious, as well as 
the bravest of the Netherlander, were wandering penniless 
in distant lands. Still the blows, however recklessly dis- 
tributed, had not struck ever}- head. The inhabitants had 
been decimated, not annihilated, and the productive energy 
of the country, which for centuries had possessed so much 
vitality, was even vgt not totally extinct. In the wreck of 
their social happiness, in the utter overthrow of their political 
freedom, they had still preserved the shadow, at least, of one 
great bulwark against despotism. The King could impose no 
tax. ! 

The “ Joyeuse Entree” of Brabant, as well as the consti- 
tutions of Flanders. Holland, Utrecht, and all the other 
provinces, expressly prescribed the manner in which the 
requisite funds for government should be raised. The 
sovereign or his stadholder was to appear before the estates 
in person, and make his request for money. It was for the 
estates, after consultation with their constituents, to decide 
whether or not this petition (Bede) should be granted, and 
should a single branch decline compliance, the monarch 
was to wait with patience for a more favourable moment. - 
Such had been the regular practice in the Netherlands, nor 
had the reigning houses often had occasion to accuse the 
estates of parsimony. It was, however, not wonderful that the • 
Duke of Alva should be impatient at the continued existence 
of this provincial privilege. A country of condemned 
criminals, a nation whose universal neck might at any moment 
be laid upon the block without ceremony, seemed hardly fit 
to hold the purse-strings, and to dispense alms to its monarch. 
The Viceroy was impatient at this arrogant vestige of consti- 
tutional liberty. Moreover, although lie had taken from the 
Netherlanders nearly all the attributes of freemen, he was un- 
willing that they should enjoy the principal privilege of slaves, 
that of being fed and guarded at their masters expense. He 

L 

1 Bentivoglio, lib. v. S2. See also Introduction to this work. 

2 Ibid . — See also Kluit, Hist, der Holl. Staatsregering, and Yiglii 
Comment, rerurn actaram super imp. Dec. Den., c. vi. 
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had therefore summoned a general assembly of the provincial 
estates in Brussels, and on the 20th of March, 1569, had 
caused the following decrees to be laid before them 1 

A tax of the hundredth penny, or one per cent , was laid 
upon all property, real and personal, to be collected instantly 
This impost, however, was not perpetual, but only to be paid 
once, unless, of course, it should suit the same arbitrary power 
by which it was assessed to require it a second time 

A tax pf the twentieth penny, or five per cent , was laid 
upon ever} transfer of real estate This imposition was 
perpetual 

Thirdly, a tax of the tenth penny, or ten per cent , was 
assessed upon eicry article of merchandise or personal property 
to he paid as often as it should be sold This tax was likewise 
to be perpetual 2 

The consternation in the assembly when these enormous 
propositions were heard, can be easily imagined People 
maj differ about religious dogmas In the most bigoted 
persecutions there will always be many who, from con 
scientious although misguided motives, heartily espouse the 
cause of the bigot Moreover, although resistance to tyranny 
in matters of faith is always the most ardent of struggles, and 
is supported by the most sublime principle in our nature, yet 
all men are not of the sterner stuff of which martyrs are 
fashioned In questions relating to the world above, many 
may be seduced from their convictions by interest, or 
forced into apostasy by violence Human nature is often 
malleable or fusible, where religious interests are concerned, 
but*in affairs material and financial opposition to tyranny is 
apt to be unanimous 


trary and prodigious system of taxation, struck home to every 
fireside No individual, howev er adroit or time-serving, could 
parry the blow by which all were crushed 

It was most unanswerably maintained in the assembly, that 
this tenth and twentieth penny would utterly destroy the 
trade and the manufactures of the country * The hundredth 
1 Bor v 279, 2S0 1 Ibid 

1 Bor v 2S3 283 \ igln, Comm Dec. Denarii, s. v 
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penny, or the one per cent, assessment on all property through- 
out the land, although a severe subsidy, might be borne with 
for once. To pay, however, a twentieth part of the full value 
of a house to the government as often as the house was sold, 
was a most intolerable imposition. A house might be sold 
twenty times in a year, and in the course, therefore, of the 
year be confiscated in its whole value. It amounted either 
to a prohibition of all transfers of real estate, or to an even- 
tual surrender of its price. 

As to the tenth penny upon articles of merchandise, to be 
paid by the vendor at every sale, the scheme was monstrous. 
All trade and manufactures must, of necessity, expire, at the 
very first attempt to put it in execution . 1 Quick transfers 
and unfettered movements being the nerves and muscles of 
commerce, it was impossible for it long to survive the paralysis 
of such a tax. The impost could never be collected, and 
would only produce an entire prostration of industry. It 
could by no possibility enrich the government . 2 

1 Bor, v. 283-285. Viglii, Comm. Dec. Denarii, s. v. 

2 While occupied with his attempts to enforce this tax, the Duke 
established a commission to inquire into the value of the manufacturing 
industry of the provinces. In the year 1570, the aggregate annual value 
of manufactured articles was calculated at forty-five millions of florins 
(44,864,883 fl.). From this estimate, however, Luxemburg, Gueldres, 
Zeland, and the provinces beyond the Meuse, were excluded. 


The returns for the others were thus stated : — 


Brabant 

11,197,416 florins. 

Flanders 

10,407,891 „ 

Valenciennes .... 

5,223,980 „ 

Tournay ..... 

2,369,200 - „ 

Holland ..... 

2,029,14s „ 

Lille, Douay, and Orchies . 

S, 883,69s „ 

Hainault ..... 

1,982,540 „ 

Malines ..... 

262,880 ,, 

Utrecht 

734.900 „ 

Overyssel ..... 

1,610,260 ,, 

Namur ..... 

454,980 „ 

Friesland ..... 

196,200 ,, 

Artois ..... 

1,718,790 „ 


— Renom de France, MS., ii, c. x. Upon this flourishing state of the 
manufacturing interest, notwithstanding the oppression to which the 
country had so long been subjected, the Duke indulged in golden 
dreams. “ Oires le Ducq considcrant par cc calcul I’importancc du 
dixieme denier, chatouilli doucemenl de I'esperance ou de 1’imagination 
du pronflit, pressa fort en l’annee 1570 lese : tats sur Ic ioeme denier. — Ibid. 
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The King could not deme wealth from the ruin of his 
subjects, yet to establish such a system was the stern and 
absurd determination of the Go\ernor General To the 
keen and vivid representations of Viglius, who repeatedly 
exhibited all that was oppressive and all that was impossible 
in the tax, he answered simply that it was nothing more 
nor less than the Spanish “ alcabala,’ and that he denied 
50,000 ducats yearly from its imposition m his own city of 
Alva 1 

Vighus was upon this occasion in opposition to the Duke 
It is but justice to state that the learned jurisconsult man 
fully and repeatedly confronted the wrath of his superior 
m many a furious discussion in council upon the subject 
He had never attempted to oppose the religious persecution, 
but he was roused at last by the threatened destruction of 
all the material interests of the land He confronted the 
tyrant with courage, sustained perhaps by the knowledge 
that the proposed plan was not the King’s, but the Governor’s 
He knew that it was openly ridiculed in Madrid ,* and that 
Philip, although he would probably never denounce it m 
terms, was certainly not eager for its execution The Presi 
dent enlarged upon the difference which existed between the 
condition of a sparsely peopled country of herdsmen and 
labourers in Spam, and the densely thronged and bustling 
cities of the Netherlands If the Duke collected 50,000 
ducats yearly from the alcabala m Alva, he could only offer 
him his congratulations, but could not help assunng him that 
the tax would prove an impossibility in the provinces a To 
hi^argument that the impost would fall with seventy not upon 
the highest nor the lowest classes of society, neither upon 
the great nobility and clergy nor on the rustic population, 
but on the merchants and manufacturers, it was answered 
by the President that it was not desirable to rob Saint Peter’s 
altar in order to build one to Saint Paul 1 It might have 
been simpler to suggest that the consumer would pay the tax, 
supposing it were ever paid at all, but the axiom was not so 
familiar three centunes ago as now 
Meantime, the report of the deputies to the assembly on 

* Viglu, Comm I?ec Denarii s. 6 

3 V d \ynckt, DJ 11 1 18 

3 \ lglu Comm Dec Den , s 10. 


Ihd. t s. 9. 
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their return to their constituents had created intense ex- 
citement and alarm. Petition after petition, report after 
report, poured in upon the government. There was a cry 
of despair, and almost of defiance, which had not been 
elicited by former agonies. To induce, however, a more 
favourable disposition on the part of the Duke, the hun- 
dredth penny, once for all, was conceded by the estates. 1 
The tenth and twentieth occasioned severe and protracted 
struggles, until the various assemblies of the patrimonial 
provinces, one after another, exhausted, frightened, and 
hoping that no serious effort would be made to collect the 
tax, consented, under certain restrictions, to its imposition. 2 
'1’he principal conditions were a protest against the legality 
of the proceeding, and the provision that the consent of no 
province should be valid until that of all had been obtained. 3 
Holland, too, was induced to give in its adhesion, although 
the city of Amsterdam long withheld its consent ; but the 
city and province of Utrecht were inexorable. 4 They offered 
a handspme sum in commutation, increasing the sum first 
proposed from 70,000 to 200,000 florins, but they resolutely 
refused to be saddled with this permanent tax. Their stout 
resistance was destined to cost them dear. In the course 
of a few months Alva, finding them still resolute in their 
refusal, quartered the regiment of Lombardy upon them, and 
employed other coercive measures to bring them to reason. 5 
The rude, insolent, unpaid, and therefore insubordinate 
soldiery were billeted in every house in the city, so that the 
insults which the population were made to suffer by the 
intrusion of these ruffians at their firesides would soon 4 it 
was thought, compel the assent of the province to the tax. 0 
It was not so, however. The city and the province remained 
staunch in their opposition. Accordingly, at the close of 
the year (15th December, 1569) the estates were summoned 
to appear within fourteen days before the Blood-Council.’ 
At the appointed time the procureur-general was ready with 
an act of accusation, accompanied, as was usually the case, 
with a simultaneous sentence of condemnation. The indict- 
ment revived and recapitulated all previous offences com- 

1 Bor, v. 286. 2 Ibid. ( ' Ibid. 

4 Ibid. , v. 286, 2S7. 5 Ibid. , v. 2SS. 

5 Ibid. 7 Hoofcl, v. 196. Bor, v. 291. 
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nutted in the citj and the province, particularly during the 
troubles of 1566, and at the epoch of the treaty with Duchess 
Margaret The inhabitants and the magistrates, both in 
their individual and public capacities, were condemned for 
heres), rebellion, and misprision The cit> and province 
were accordingly pronounced guilty of high treason, were 
deprived of all their charters, laws, privileges, freedom, and 
customs, and were declared to have forfeited all their pro- 
pert) , real and personal, together with all tolls, rents, excises, 
and imposts, the whole being confiscated to the benefit of 
his Majest) 1 * 

The immediate execution of the sentence was, however, 
suspended, to allow the estates opportunity to reply An 
enormous mass of pleadings, replies, replications, rejoinders, 
and apostilles was the result, which few eyes were destined 
to read, and least of all those to whom they were nominally 
addressed * They were of benefit to none save m the shape 
of fees which the) engendered to the gentlemen of the robe 
It was six months, however, before the case was closed As 
there was no blood to be shed, a summar) process was not 
considered necessar) At last, on the 14th Jul), the volu 
ruinous pile of documents was placed before Vargas It was 
the first time he had laid e)es upon them, and the) were, 
moreover, written in a language of which he did not under 
stand a word 3 * Such, however, was his capacit) for affairs, 
that a glance only at the outside of the case enabled him to 
form his decision Within half an hour afterwards, booted 
and spurred, he was saying mass m the church of Saint 
Gudule, on his waj to pronounce sentence at Antwerp 
That judgment was rendered the same day, and confirmed 
the preceding act of condemnation 5 Vargas went to his 
task as cheerfull) as if it had been murder The act of out 
lawr) and beggar) was fulminated against the Cit) and pro 
vince, and a handsome amount of misery for others, and 
of plunder for himself, was the result of his promptness 

1 See all the documents in Bor, v 151, <t scq 

3 Bor, v 290 319 Compare Hoofd, v 194 196, Wagenaer, \aderl 

Hist , \i 293 304 , V igfu, Comm Dec Den fasstm 

1 Translations, however, were appended which had only been com 
plcled that mom mg — Bor, v 319 

* Bor, \ 319 * Hid Hoofd, Wagenaer, ubt sup 
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Many thousand citizens were ruined, many millions of pro- 
perty confiscated. 

Thus was Utrecht deprived of all its ancient liberties, as 
a punishment for having dared to maintain them. The 
clergy, too, of the province, having invoked the bull 11 In Como 
Domini" by which clerical property was declared exempt 
from taxation, had excited the wrath of the Duke, 1 To 
wield so slight a bulrush against the man who had just 
been girded with the consecrated and jewelled swopd of the 
Pope, was indeed but a feeble attempt at defence. Alva 
treated the Coma Domini with contempt, but he imprisoned 
the printer who had dared to republish it at this juncture. 
Finding, moreover, that it had been put in press by the 
orders of no less a person than Secretary La Torre, h'e 
threw that officer also into prison, besides suspending him 
from his functions for a year. 2 

The estates of the province and the magistracy of the 
city appealed to his Majesty from the decision of the Duke. 
'Plie case did not directly concern the interests of religion, 
for although the heretical troubles of 1566 furnished the 
nominal motives of the condemnation, the resistance to the 
tenth and twentieth penny was the real crime for which 
they were suffering. The King, therefore, although far 
from clement, was not extremely rigorous. He refused the 
object of the appeal, but he did not put the envoys to death 
by whom it was brought to Madrid. This would have 
certainly been the case in matters strictly religious, or even 
had the commissioners arrived two years before, but even 
Philip believed, perhaps, that for the moment almost enough 
innocent blood had been shed. At any rate he suffered the 
legates from Utrecht to return, 3 not with their petition 
granted, but at least with their heads upon their shoulders. 
Early in the following year, the provinces still remaining 
under martial law, all the Utrecht charters were taken into 
the possession of government, and deposited in the castle of 
Vredenberg. 4 It was not till after the departure of Alva 
that they were restored, according to royal command, by the 
new governor, Requesens.' 5 

1 Bor, v. 287. Hoofd, v. 195. 2 Ibid. 

3 Bor, v. 326-328, etseq. 4 Ibid., vi. 357-361. 

1 Ibid., vi. 360, 361. 
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By the middle of the year 1569, Alva wrote to the king, 
with great cheerfulness of tone, announcing that the estates 
of the provinces had all consented to the tax He con 
gratulated his Majesty upon the fact that this income might 
thenceforth be enjoyed m perpetuity, and that it would 
bring at least two millions yearly into his coffers, over 
and above the expenses of government The hundredth 
penny, as he calculated, would amount to at least five 
millions 

He was, however, very premature in his triumph, for the 
estates were not long m withdrawing a concession which had 
either been wrung from them by violence or filched from 
them by misrepresentation Taking the ground that the 
assent of all had been stipulated before that of an> one 
should be esteemed valid, every province now refused to 
enforce or to permit the collection of the tenth or the 
twentieth penny within their limits Dire were the threaten 
ings and the wrath of the Viceroy, painfully protracted the 
renewed negotiations with the estates At last, a compromise 
was effected, and the final struggle postponed Late m the 
summer it was agreed that the provinces should paj two 
millions yearly for the two following years, the term to expire 
in the month of August, 1571 Till that period, therefore, 
there was comparative repose upon the subject * 

The question of a general pardon had been agitated for 
more than a jear, both m Brussels and Madrid Vighus, 
who knew his countrymen better than the Viceroy knew 
them, had written frequentl) to his friend Hopper, on the 
propriety of at once proclaiming an amnestj * There had 
also been man) conferences between himself and the Duke 
of Alva, and he had furnished more than one draught for 
the proposed measure * The President knew full well that 
the point had been reached be>ond which the force of 
tyranny could go no further All additional pressure, he felt 
sure, could onl) produce reaction, the effect of which might 
be to drive the Spaniards from the Netherlands There 
might then be another game to play The heads of those 
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who had so assiduously served the government throughout 
its terrible career might, in their turn, be brought to the 
block, and their estates be made to enrich the treasury. 
Moreover, there were symptoms that Alva’s favour was on 
the wane. The King had not been struck with the merits 
of the new financial measures, and had expressed much 
anxiety lest the trade of the country should suffer . 1 The 
Duke was known to be desirous of his recall. His health 
was broken, he felt that he was bitterly detested throughout 
the country, and he was certain that his enemies at Madrid 
were fast undermining his credit. He seemed also to have 
a dim suspicion that his mission was accomplished in the 
Netherlands ; that as much blood had been shed at present 
as the land could easily absorb. He wrote urgently and 
even piteously to Philip, on the subject of his return. 
“Were your Majesty only pleased to take me from this 
country,” he said, “ I should esteem it as great a favour as if 
your Majesty had given me life.” 2 He swore “ by the soul 
of the Duchess,” that he “would rather be cut into little 
pieces ” than retire from his post were his presence neces- 
sary , 3 but he expressed the opinion that through his exertions 
affairs had been placed in such train that they were sure to 
roll on smoothly to the end of time. “ At present, and for 
the future,” he wrote, “your Majesty is and will be more 
strictly obeyed than any of your predecessors;” adding, 
with insane self-complacency, “ and all this has been accom- 
plished without violence He also assured his Majesty as 
to the prosperous condition of financial affairs. His 4 tax 
was to work wonders. He had conversed with capitalists 
who had offered him four millions yearly for the tenth penny, 
but he had refused, because he estimated the product at a 
much higher figure . 5 The hundredth penny could not be 
rated lower than five millions. It was obvious, therefore, 
that instead of remitting funds to the provinces, his Majesty 
would, for the future, derive from them a steady and enormous 
income . 0 Moreover, he assured the King that there was at 
present no one to inspire anxiety from within or without. 
The only great noble of note in the country was the Duke 
of Aerschot, who was devoted to his Majesty, and who, 

1 Correspondence dc Philippe II., ii. S96. 2 /bid.. ii. 00$. 

3 Ibid,, ii. 951. 4 tbid. s ibid., ii. 970. ' Ibid. 
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moreover, “ amounted to very little,” as the King well knew * 
As for the Prince of Orange, he would have business enough 
m keeping out of the clutches of his creditors They had 
nothing to fear from Germany England w ould do nothing 
as long as Germany was quiet, and France was sunk too 
low to be feared at all 1 

Such being the sentiments of the Duke, the King was 
already 5 onsidenng the propnet) of appointing his successor 
AH this was known to the President He felt instinctively 
that more clemency was to be expected from that successor, 
whoever he might be and he was satisfied, therefore, that 
he would at least not be injuring his own position by incim 
mg at this late hour to the side of mercy His opposition 
to the tenth and twentieth penny had already established a 
breach between himself and the viceroy, but he felt secretly 
comforted by the reflection that the King was probably on 
the same side with himself Aba still spoke of him, to be 
sure, both m public and private with approbation, taking 
occasion to commend him frequently, in his private letters, 
as a servant upright and zealous, as a living register,’ without 
whose universal knowledge of things and persons he should 
hardly know which way to turn The President, however, 
was growing weary of his own sycophancy He begged his 
fnend Joachim to take his part, if his excellency should 
write unfavourably about his conduct to the King He 
seemed to have changed his views of the man concerning 
whose “prudence and gentleness” he could once turn so 
many fine periods He even expressed some anxiety lest 
doubts should begin to be entertained as to the perfect 
clemency of the King’s character “ Here is so much con 
fiscation and bloodshed going on,’ said he, “that some taint 
of cruelty or avance may chance to bespatter the robe of his 
Majesty ” He also confessed that he had occasionally read 
in history of greater benignity than was now exercised against 
the poor Netherlanders Had the learned Frisian arrived at 
these humane conclusions at a somewhat earlier day, it 
might perhaps have been better for himself and for his 
fatherland Had he served his country as faithfully as he 

' “ \ ale tan poco comoV M sabe —ConrsfonJanet de riuhtfe I 7 , 
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had served Time, and Philip, and Alva, his lands would not 
have been so broad, nor his dignities so numerous, but he 
would not have been obliged, in his old age, to exclaim, with 
whimsical petulance, that “ the faithful servant is always a 
perpetual ass/' 1 v 

It was now certain than an act of amnesty was in contem- 
plation by the King. Viglius had furnished several plans, 
which, however, had been so much disfigured by the nume- 
rous exceptions suggested by Alva, that the President could 
scarce recognize his work. Granvelle, too, had frequently 
urged the pardon on the attention of Philip. 1 2 The Cardinal 
was too astute not to perceive that the time had arrived when 
a continued severity could only defeat its own work. He 
felt that the country could not be rendered more abject, the 
spirit of patriotism more apparently extinct. A show of 
clemency, which would now cost nothing, and would mean 
nothing, might be more effective than this profuse and wanton 
bloodshed. 

He saw plainly that the brutality of Alva had already over- 
shot the mark. Too politic, however, openly to reprove so 
powerful a functionary, he continued to speak of him and of 
his administration to Philip in terms of exalted eulogy. He 
was a “ sage seignior,” a prudent governor, one on whom his 
Majesty could entirely repose. He was a man of long ex- 
perience, trained all his life to affairs, and perfectly capable 
of giving a good account of everything to which he turned 
his hands. 3 * He admitted, however, to other correspondents, 
that the administration of the sage seignior, on whom his 
Majesty could so implicitly rely, had at last “ brought the 
provinces into a deplorable condition.” 

Four different forms of pardon had been sent from Madrid, 
towards the close of 1569.' 5 From these four the Duke was 
to select one, and carefully destroy the other three. It was 
not, however, till July of the following year that the choice 
was made, and the viceroy in readiness to announce the 
pardon. On the 14th of that month a great festival was held 

1 Epist. ad Joach. Hopp., 62-82. “ Fidus sdrvus perpetuus asinus,” 

etc., etc. 

• Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 815. 

3 Ibid., ii. 792, 809, 844, etc., etc. 

* Idl'd., ii. 832. Letter to Treasurer Schetz. 5 Ibid., ii. 914. 
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at Antwerp, for the purpose of solemnly proclaiming the 
long expected amnesty 1 In the morning the Duke, accom 
pamed by a brilliant staff, and by a long procession of clergy 
in their gorgeous robes, paraded through the streets of the 
commercial capital, to offer up prayers and hear mass in the 
cathedral The Bishop of Arras then began a sermon upon 
the blessings of mercy, with a running commentary upon the 
royal clemency about to be exhibited In the very outset, 
how ever,* of his discourse, he was seized with convulsions, 
which required his removal from the pulpit, a an incident 
which was not considered of felicitous augury In the after 
noon, the Duke with his suite appeared upon the square 
in front of the Town House Here a large scaffolding 
or theatre had been erected The platform and the steps 
which led to it were covered with scarlet cloth A throne, 
covered with cloth of gold, was arranged in the most 
elevated position for the Duke 3 On the steps immediately 
below him were placed two of the most beautiful women in 
Antwerp, 4 clad in allegorical garments to represent righteous 
ness and peace The staircase and platform were lined with 
officers, the square was beset with troops, and filled to its 
utmost verge with an expectant crowd of citizens Toward 
the close of a summer’s afternoon, the Duke, wearing s the 
famous hat and sword of the Pope, took his seat on the 
throne with all the airs of royalty After a few preliminary 
ceremonies, a civil functionary, standing betw een tw o heralds, 
theh recited the long-expected act of grace His reading, 
however, was so indistinct that few save the soldiers in the 
immediate vicinity of the platform could hear a word of the 
document * 

This effect was, perhaps, intentional Certainly but little 
enthusiasm could be expected from the crow d, had the text 
of the amnesty been heard It consisted of three parts — a 
recitation of the w rongs committed, a statement of the terms 
°f pardon, and a long list of exceptions All the sins of 
omission and commission, the heresy, the public preaching. 
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the image-breaking, the compromise, the confederacy, the 
rebellion, were painted in lively colours. Pardon, however, 
was offered to all those who had not rendered themselves 
liable to positive impeachment, in case they should make 
their peace with the Church before the expiration of two 
months, and by confession and repentance obtain their abso- 
lution . 1 The exceptions, however, occupied the greater part 
of the document. When the general act of condemnation 
had been fulminated by which all Netherlanders were sen- 
tenced to death, the exceptions had been very few, and all 
the individuals mentioned by name . 2 In the act of pardon, 
the exceptions comprehended so many classes of inhabitants, 
that it was impossible for any individual to escape a place in 
some one of the categories, whenever it should please the 
government to take his life. Expressly excluded from the 
benefit of the act were all ministers, teachers, dogmatizers, 
and all who had favoured and harboured such dogmalizers and 
preachers; all those in the least degree implicated in the 
image-breaking ; all who had ever been individually suspected 
of heresy or schism; all who had ever signed or favoured the 
compromise or the petition to the Regent ; all those who had 
taken up arms, contributed money, distributed tracts; all 
those in any manner chargeable with misprision, or who had 
failed to denounce those guilty of heresy. All persons, how- 
ever, who were included in any of these classes of exceptions 
might report themselves within six months, when, upon con- 
fession of their crime, they might hope for a favourable con- 
siderat ion of their case . 3 1 

Such, in brief, and stripped of its verbiage, was this amnesty 
for which the Netherlands had so long been hoping. By 
its provisions, not a man or woman was pardoned who had 
ever committed a fault. The innocent alone were forgiven. 
Even they were not sure of mercy unless they should obtain 
full absolution from the Pope. More certainly than ever 
would the accustomed rigour be dealt to all who had com- 
mitted any of those positive acts for which so many had 
already lost their heads. The clause by which a possibility 
of pardon was hinted to such criminals, provided they would 
confess and surrender, was justly regarded as a trap. No 

1 See the document in Bor, v. 320, 321. 

2 Bor, v. 320, 321. 


3 It id. 
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one was deceived by it No man, after the experience of the 
last three years, would voluntarily thrust his head into the 
lion's mouth, in order to fix it more firmly upon his shoulders 
No man who had effected his escape was likely to play in 
former against himself, in hope of obtaining a pardon from 
which all but the most sincere and zealous Catholics were m 
reality excepted 

The murmur and discontent were universal therefore, as 
soon as the terms of the act became known Alva wrote to 
the King, to be sure, “that the people were entirely satisfied, 
save only the demagogues, who could tolerate no single ex 
ception frpm the amnesty , ’ 1 but he could neither deceive 
his sovereign nor himself by such statements Certainly, 
Philip was totally disappointed m the effect which he had an 
ticipnted from the measure He had thought “ it w ould stop 
the mouths of many people ' * On the contrary, every 
mouth in the Netherlands became vociferous to denounce 
the hypocrisy by which a new act of condemnation had been 
promulgated under the name of a pardon Vighus who had 
drawn up an instrument of much ampler clemency, was far 
from satisfied with the measure which had been adopted 
“Certainly,’ he wrote to his confidant, “a more benignant 
measure was to be expected from so merciful a Prince After 
four years have past, to reserve for punishment and for exe 
cution all those who during the tumult did not through 
weakness of mind, render as much sen ice to got eminent as 
brave men might have offered, is altogether unexampled ” * 

Alva could not long affect to believe m the peoples satis 
faction He soon wrote to the King acknowledging that the 
impression produced by the pardon was far from favourable 
He attributed much evil effect to the severe censure 'which 
was openly pronounced upon the act by members of the 
government, both in Spam and the Netherlands * He com 
plained that Hopper had written to Viglius, that “ the most 

1 CorrespOndance <Ie Fhilippe II , 11 965 Con gran contenta 
m 1 1 tanto, 

>ocha a 

* Cor 


l.( isi ad nopp , 110 
* Correspondance de Philippe II , 11 9Sa 
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severe of the four forms of pardon transmitted had been 
selected the fart being that the most lenient one had been 
adopted. 1 If this were so, whose imagination is powerful 
enough to portray the three which had been burned, and 
which, although more severe than the fierce document pro- 
mulgated, were still entitled acts of pardon? The Duke 
spoke bitterly of the manner in which influential persons in 
Madrid had openly abominated the cruel form of amnesty 
which had been decreed. 3 His authority in the Netherlands 
was already sufficiently weakened, he said, and such censure 
upon his actions from head-quarters did not tend to improve 
it. “In truth,” he added, almost pathetically, “it is not 
wonderful that the whole nation should be ill-disposed to- 
wards me, for I certainly have done nothing to make them 
love me. At the same time, such language transmitted from 
Madrid does not increase their tenderness.” 3 

In short, viewed as a measure by which government, with- 
out disarming itself of its terrible powers, was to pacify the 
popular mind, the amnesty was a failure. Viewed as a net, 
by which fresh victims should be enticed to entangle them, 
selves, who had already made their way into the distant at- 
mosphere of liberty, it was equally unsuccessful. A few very 
obscure individuals made their appearance to claim the 
benefit of the act, before the six months had expired. With 
these it was thought expedient to deal gentl)', but no one was 
deceived by such clemency. As the common people ex- 
pressed themselves, the net was not spread on that occasion 
for finches. 1 c _ 

The wits of the Netherlands, seeking relief from their 
wretched condition in a still more wretched quibble, trans- 
posed- two letters of the word Pardona, and re-baptized the 
new measure Pandora. 5 The conceit was not without mean- 
ing. The amnesty, descending from supernal regions, had 
been ushered into the presence of mortals as a messenger 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1007. 

2 “ Los Espanoles en el consejo abominaron de tal forma de perdon. ’ 
Correspondance de Philippe IT., ii. 8S5. 

3 lin'd., ii. 1007. 

4 “ Zynde terstondt het zeggen, dat men dit C.et niet voor de vinken 
maar voor grooter vooghelen gespreyt had.” — Hoofd, v. 202. See also 
Bor, v, 321. 

5 Ibid. 
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Jaden with heavenly gifts The casket, when opened, had 
diffused curses instead of blessings There, however, the 
classical analogy ended, for it would have puzzled all the 
pedants of Louvain to discover Hope lurking, under any 
disguise, within the clauses of the pardon 

Very soon after the promulgation of this celebrated act, 
the new bnde of Philip, Anne of Austria, passed through 
the Netherlands, on her way to Madrid During her brief 
stay in Brussels, she granted an interview to the Dowager 
Countess of Horn 1 That unhappy lad), having seen her 
eldest son, the head of her illustrious house, so recentl) 
perish on the scaffold, wished to make a last effort in behalf 
of the remaining one, then closely confined m the prison of 
Segovia The Archduchess solemnly promised that his 
release should be the first boon which she would request 
of her royal bridegroom, and the bereaved Countess retired 
almost with a hope 3 

A short digression must here be allowed to narrate the 
remaining fortunes of that son, the ill starred Seigneur de 
Montigny His mission to Madrid, in company of the 
Marquis Berghen, has been related in a previous volume 
The last and most melancholy scene in the life of his fellow 
envoy has been described in a recent chapter After that 
ominous event, Montigny became most anxious to effect his 
retreat from Spam He had been separated more than a 
)ear from his few months’ bride He was not imprisoned, 
out he felt himself under the most ngid although secret 
inspection It was utterly impossible for him to ohtain leave 
to return, or to take his departure without permission On 
one occasion, having left the city accidentally for a nde on 
horseback to an adjoining village, he found himself sur 
rounded by an unexpected escort of forty troopers Still, 
however, the King retained a smiling mien To Montigny ’s 
repeated and urgent requests for dismissal, Philip graciously 
Urged his desire for a continuance of his visit He was 
requested to remain in order to accompany his sovereign 
upon that journey to the Netherlands which would not be 
much longer delayed* In his impatience anything seemed 
preferable to the state of suspense in which he was made to 

1 Hoofd, \ 172 * Ibid , v 172, 173 Metercr 

* Meteren, 111 54 
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through his w indow bars 1 A very delicate ladder of ropes, by 
which he was to effect his escape into the court below, was 
also transmitted The plan had been completely arranged. 
A certain Pole employed in the enterprise was to be at 
Hernam with horses in readiness to convey them to San 
Sebastian 2 There a sloop had been engaged, and was wait 
ing their arrival Montigny accordingly, in a letter enclosed 
within a loaf of bread — the last, as he hoped, which he 
should break in prison — was instructed, after cutting off his 
beard and Otherwise disguising his person, to execute his 
plan and join his confederates at Hernam 3 Unfortunately, 
«he major domo of Montigny was in lo\e Upon the eve of 
departure from Spain, his farewell interview with his mistress 
pas so much protracted that the care of sending the bread 
vVs left to another The substitute managed so unskilfully 
j hat the loaf was brought to the commandant of the castle, 
' t nd not to the prisoner The commandant broke the bread, 
hscovered the letter, and became master of the whole plot 
r Ml persons engaged in the enterprise were immediately con 
demned to death, and the Spanish soldier executed w ithout 
Hay The others being considered, on account of their 
/> >alty to their master as deserving a commutation of 
punishment, were sent to the galleys The major domo, 
*hose ill timed gallantry had thus cost Montigny his liberty, 
*»cet\ed two hundred lashes in addition A.11, however, were 
| ventually released from imprisonment * 

The unfortunate gentleman was now kept in still closer 
koilfmement in his lonely tower As all his adherents had 
been disposed of, he could no longer entertain a hope of 
escape In the autumn of this year (1568) it was thought 
expedient by Alva to bring his case formally before the 
Blood Council Alontigny had committed no crime, but 
he was one of that band of popular nobles whose deaths had 
been long decreed Letters were accordingly sent to Spain, 
empowering certain functionanes there to institute that pre 
hmmary examination, which, as usual, was to be the only 
trial vouchsafed A long list of interrogatories was addressed 
to him on February 7th, 1569, in his prison at Segovia- A 

1 Metercn m 54 Hoofd v 172 

* Correspondence de Phdippt II , 11 77$ 3 ^td. 

Hoofd, Meteren, ubi tup 



CHAPTER VI. 

LONG LIVE THE BEGGARS ! 


Orange and Count Louis in France — Peace with the Huguenots — 
Coligny's memoir, presented by request to Charles IX., on the subject 
of invading the Netherlands — Secret correspondence of Orange organized 
by Paul Buys — Privateering commissions issued by the Prince — Regula- 
tions prescribed by him for the fleets thus created — Impoverished condi- 
tion of the Prince — Ilis fortitude — Ilis personal sacrifices and privations 
— Ilis generosity --Renewed contest between the Duke and the estates 
on the subject of the tenth and twentieth pence — Violent disputes in the 
council — Firm opposition of Viglius— Edict commanding the immediate 
collection of the tax — Popular tumults — Viglius denounced by Alva — 
The Duke’s fierce complaints to the King — Secret schemes of Philip 
against Queen Elizabeth of England — The Ridolfi plot to murder 
Elizabeth countenanced by Philip and Pius V. — The King’s orders to 
Alva to further the plan — The Duke’s remonstrances — Explosion of the 
plot — Obstinacy of Philip — Renewed complaints of Alva as to the 
imprudent service required of him — Other attempts of Philip to murder 
Elizabeth — Don John of Austria in the Levant — Battle of Lepanto — 
Slothfulness of Selim — Appointment of Medina Cceli — Incessant wrang- 
ling in Brussels upon the tax — Persevering efforts of Orange — Con- 
tempt of Alva for the Prince —Proposed sentence of ignominy against 
his name — Sonoy’s mission to Germany — Remarkable papers issued by 
the Prince — The “harangue” — Intense hatred for Alva entertained 
by the highest as well as lower orders — Visit of Francis de Alava to 
Brussels — Ilis unfavourable report to the King — Querulous language of 
the Duke — Deputation to Spain — Universal revolt against the tax — 
Ferocity of Alva — Execution of eighteen tradesmen secretly ordered — 
Interrupted by the capture of Brill — Beggars of the sea — The younger 
Wild Boar of Ardennes — Reconciliation between the English govern- 
ment and that of Alva — The Netherl.md privateersmen ordered out of 
English ports — De la March’s fleet before Brill — The town summoned 
to surrender — Commissioners sent out to the fleet — Flight of the magis- 
trates and townspeople — Capture of the place — Indignation of Alva — 
Popular exultation in Brussels — Puns and caricatures — Bossu ordered to 
recover the town of Brill — His defeat — His perfidious entrance into 
Rotterdam — Massacre in that city — Flushing revolutionized— Unsuccess- 
ful attempt of Governor de Bourgogne to recall the citizens to their 
obedience — Expedition under Treslong from Brill to assist the town of 
Flushing — Murder of Pacheco by the patriots — ’t Zeraerts appointed 
Governor of Walcheren by Orange. 

W HILE such had been the domestic events of the 
Netherlands during the years 1569 and 1570, the 
Prince of Orange, although again a wanderer, had never 
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allowed himself to despair After disbanding his troops at 
Stnsburg, and after making the best arrangements possible 
under the circumstances for the eventual payment of their 
wages, he had joined the arm) which the Duke of Deux 
Fonts had been raising m German) to assist the cause of the 
Huguenots in France 

Meantime the battle of Jarnac had been fought, the 
whole Huguenot army had been routed by the rojal forces 
under the nominal command of Anjou, and the body of 
Condd, tied to the back of a she ass had been paraded 
through the streets of Jarnac m dension a Affairs had 
alread) grown almost as black for the cause of freedom m 
France as in the provinces Shortly afterwards \\ llliam of 
Orange, with a band of twelve hundred horsemen, joined the 
banners of Coligny His two brothers accompanied him 1 * * 
Henry, the stripling, had left the university to follow the 
fortunes of the Prince The indomitable Louis, after seven 
thousand of his army had been slain, had swum naked across the 
Ems, exclaiming “that his courage, thank God, was as fresh 
and lively as ever,” 4 and had lost not a moment in renewing 
his hostile schemes against the Spanish government In the 
meantime he had joined the Huguenots in France The 
battle of Moncontour had succeeded, Count Peter Mansfeld, 
with five thousand troops sent by Alva, fighting on the side 
of the Royalists, and Louis Nassau on that of the Huguenots, 
atoning, by the steadiness and skill with which he covered 
the retreat, for his intemperate courage, which had preci 
piloted the action, and perhaps been the mam cause of 
Coligny’s overthrow * The Prmce of Orange, who had been 
peremptonl) called to the Netherlands in the beginning of 
the autumn, was not present at the battle Disguised as a 
peasant, with but five attendants, and at great penl, he had 
crossed the enemy’s lines, traversed France, and arrived 
in German) before the winter * Count Louis remained with 
the Huguenots So necessar) did he seem to their cause, 

1 Ym % 2G9 AitVrtVes tv Contsjaw&jwct, ! »y„ 316 

* DeThou t \ In^xh 570 573 * 

* Groen v Pnnst , Archnes et Correspondance, 

* Dc Thou, In xhx t v 63S, 639 

* Groen v Pnnst-, Archives et C 
t \ li\ xlu. 6"»7 Bor, v 269. 
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and so dear had he become to their armies, that during the 
severe illness of Coligny in the course of the following 
summer all eyes were turned upon him as the inevitable suc- 
cessor of that great man , 1 the only remaining pillar of freedom 
in France. 

Coligny recovered. The deadly peace between the Hu- 
guenots and the court succeeded. The Admiral, despite 
his sagacity and his suspicions, embarked with his whole 
party upon that smooth and treacherous current which led to 
the catastrophe of Saint Bartholomew. To occupy his at- 
tention, a formal engagement was made by the government 
-to send succour to the Netherlands. The Admiral was to 
lead the auxiliaries which were to be despatched across the 
frontier to overthrow the tyrannical government of Alva. 
Long and anxious were the colloquies held between Coligny 
and the Royalists . 2 The monarch requested a detailed 
opinion, in writing, from the Admiral, on the most advisable 
plan for invading the Netherlands. The result was the pre- 
paration of the celebrated memoir, under Coligny's directions, 
by young De Mornay, Seigneur de Plessis. The document 
was certainly not a paper of the highest order. It did not 
appeal to the loftier instincts which kings or common mortals 
might be supposed to possess. It recalled, with exultation, 
the fact that the only natural and healthy existence of the 
French was in a state of war — that France, if not occupied 
with foreign campaigns, could not be prevented from plunging 
'' its sword into its own vitals. It indulged in refreshing remi- 
niscences of those halcyon days, not long gone by, when 
France, enjoying perfect tranquillity within its own borders, 
was calmly and regularly carrying on its long wars beyond 
the frontier . 3 

In spite of this savage spirit, the paper was nevertheless a 
sagacious one • but the request for the memoir and the many 
interviews on the subject of the invasion, were only intended 
to deceive. They were but the curtain which concealed the 
preparations for the dark tragedy which was about to be 
enacted. Equally deceived, and more sanguine than ever, 
Louis Nassau during this period was indefatigable in his at- 
tempts to gain friends for his cause. He had repeated 

* De Thou, t. vi. liv. xlvii. 32 - 36 . * /M., 2 S 0 . 

3 Ibid . , t. vL liv. li. 342*357- 
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audiences of the King, to whose court he had come in dis 
guise 1 He made a strong impression upon Elizabeths 
envoy at the French Court, Sir Francis Walsingham It is 
probable, however, that m the Counts impetuosity to carry 
his point, he allowed more plausibility to be given to certain 
projects for subdividing the Netherlands than his brother 
would ever have sanctioned 2 * * 

Meantime in the autumn of 1569, Orange had again 
reached Germany Paul Buys pensionary of I eyden had 
kept him constantly informed of the state of affairs in the 


had, moreover, issued commissions, in his capacity of so\e 
reign to various seafaring persons who were empowered to 
cruise against Spanish commerce * 

The ‘ beggars of the sea, as these privateersmen desig 
nated themselves, soon acquired as ternble a name as the wild 
beggars, or the forest beggars 5 but the Prince having had 
many conversations with Admiral Coligny on the important 
benefits to be demed from the system had faithfully set 
himself to effect a reformation of its abuses after his return 
from France The Seigneur de Dolhain,*who, like many 
" e U1 J much distinction in this 

icted as Admiral for the 
1 declined to render any 
accounts of his various expeditions, and was now deprived of 
his command in consequence * Gillain de Fiennes, Seigneur 
de Yaimbres, was appointed to succeed him At the same 
time strict orders w ere issued by Orange, forbidding all hos 
tile measures against the Emperor or any of the princes of 
the Empire, against Sweden Denmark, England, or against 
an) potentates who were protectors of the true Christian 
religion T The Duke of Alva and his adherents were desig 
nated as the only lawful antagonists The Prince, moreover, 

1 De Thou, t vi 279 2S0 

* Groen \ Tnnst , Archnes et Correspondence in 404 405 
Mem of \)aUingham»i43- 

* Bor, v 2S0 * Jhd., v aSg Hoofh r 197 

* Bor v 2S9 Hooftl v 19S. * 2S9. 

1 Jbtd , v 333 334. Archw e% et C 164 
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gave minute instructions as to the discipline to be observed 
in his fleet. The articles of war were to be strictly enforced. 
Each commander was to maintain a minister on board his 
ship, who was to preach God’s word, and to preserve Chris- 
tian piety among the crew . 1 No one was to exercise any 
command in the fleet save native Netherlanders, unless 
thereto expressly commissioned by the Prince of Orange. 
All prizes were to be divided and distributed by a prescribed 
rule. No persons were to be received on boards either as 
sailors or soldiers, save “folk of good name and fame.” No 
man who had ever been punished' of justice was to be ad- 
mitted . 2 Such were the principal features of the prganization 
of that infant navy, which, in course of this and the following 
centuries was to achieve so many triumphs, and to which a 
powerful and adventurous mercantile marine had already led 
the way. “ Of their .ships,” said Cardinal Bentivoglio, “ the 
Hollanders make houses, of their houses schools. Here 
they are born, here educated, here they learn their profes- 
sion. Their sailors, flying from one pole to the other, prac- 
tising their art wherever the sun displays itself to mortals, 
become so skilful that they can scarcely be equalled, 
certainly not surpassed, by any nation in the civilized 
world .” 3 1 

The Prince, however, had never been in so forlorn a con- 
dition as on his return frorrt France. “Orange is plainly 
perishing,” said one of the friends of the cause . 4 Not only 
had he no funds to organize new levies, but he was daily 
exposed to the most clamorously-urged claims, growing ^out 
of the army which he had been recently obliged to disband. 
It had been originally reported in the Netherlands that 
he had fallen in the battle of Moncontour. “ If he have 
really been taken off,” wrote Viglius, hardly daring to credit 
the great news, “we shall all of us have less cause to 
tremble.” 5 After his actual return, however, lean and beg- 
gared, with neither money nor credit, a mere threatening 
shadow without substance or power, he seemed to justify the 

5 Bor, v. 324, 325, 326. Hoofd, v. 19S. 

2 Bor, v. 324. « 

3 Bentivoglio, Guerra di Fiandra, lib. v. 89. 

* “ Orangius plane periit.” — Langitet. ad Carter., JOI. 

5 Viglii Epist. ad Joach. Hopp., 79. 
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sarcasm of Granvelle “ Vana sine vtribus irci quoted the 
Cardinal , 1 and of a vent) it seemed that not a man was 
likely to stir in Germany on his behalf, now that so deep a 
gloom had descended upon his cause The obscure and the 
oppressed throughout the provinces and Germany still freely 
contnbuted out of their weakness and their poverty, and 
taxed themselves be>ond their means to assist enterprises for 
the relief of the Netherlands The great ones of the earth, 
however, those on whom the Pnnce had relied those to 
whom he had given his heart, dukes, pnnces, and electors, 
in this fatal change of his fortunes, “ fell away like water ’ 2 

Still his spint was unbroken He wrote to his brother 
John that he was quite willing to go to Frankfort in order to 
give himself up as a hostage to his troops for the pa) ment of 
their arrears * At the same time he begged his brother to 
move heav en and earth to raise at least one hundred thousand 
thalers If he could only furnish them with a month’s pay, 
the soldiers would perhaps be for a time contented 4 He 
gave directions also concerning the disposition of what 
remained of his plate and furniture, the greater part of it 
basing been alread) sold and expended m the cause He 
thought it would, on the whole, be better to have the re 
rounder sold, piece b) piece, at the fair More money would 
be raised b) that course than b) a more wholesale arrange- 
ment 5 

He was now obliged to attend personall) to the most 
minute matters of domestic econom) The man who had 
been the mate of emperors,who was himself a sovereign, who 
had lived his lifelong m pomp and luxur), surrounded b> 
countless nobles, pages, men at arms, and menials, now calmly 
accepted the position of an outlaw and an exile He cheer 
fully fulfilled tasks which had formed) devolved upon his 
grooms and valets There was an almost pathetic simplicit) 
in the homcl) details of an existence which, for the moment, 

1 Correspond a ncc de Fhilij pe II , n 743 

a Hoofd, v 199 Bor, v 312 —See also Aha’s fierce complaints 
that the people, who refu ed his tenth and twentieth pence, contnbuted 
\oluntanl) fir greater sums to support the schemes of the Pnnce of 
Orange — Correspond jpee dc Phflippe II , u passim Aretmes et 
Corre>.pondance, in- passim 

1 \rchives ct Correspondence, 111. 35s 360. 4 Ihd 

* Arehn cs et Correspondancc de la Maison d C , 360. 
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nounced to the King the triumphant establishment, m per 
petuity, of the lucrative tax So far from all the estates having 
given their consent, as he had maintained, and as he had 
written to Philip, it now appeared that not one of those 
bodies considered itself bound beyond its quota for the t\\ o 
years This was formally stated in the council by Berlay 
mont and other members 1 The wrath of the Duke blazed 
forth at t,his announcement He berated Berlaymont for 
maintaining, or for allowing it to be maintained, that the 
consent of the orders had ever been doubtful He protested 
that they had as unequivocally agreed to the perpetual im 
position of the tax as he to its commutation during two 
years He declared, however, that he was sick of quotas 
The tax should now be collected forthwith, and Treasurer 
Schetz was ordered to take his measures accordingly a 
At a conference on the 29th May, the Duke asked Vighus 
for his opinion The President made a long reply, taking 
the ground that the consent of the orders had been only 
conditional, and appealing to such members of the finance 
council as were present to confirm his assertion It was con 
firmed by all The Duke, in a passion, swore that those 
who dared maintain such a statement should be chastised * 
Vtghus replied that it had always been the custom for coun 
cillors to declare their opinion, and that they had never 
before been threatened with such consequences If such, 
however, were his excellency s sentiments, councillors had 
better stay at home, hold their tongues, and so avoid chastise 
ment * The Duke, controlling himself a little, apologized 
for this allusion to chastisement, a menace which he dis 
claimed having intended with reference to councillors whom 
he had always commended to the King, and of whom his 
Majesty had so high an opinion At a subsequent meeting 
the Duke took Viglius aside, and assured him that he u as 
quite of /us <nui nay of thinking For certain reasons, how- 
eier, lie expressed himself as unu tiling that the rest of the 
council should be au are of the change in lus 1 ini s He u tshted , 
he said, dissemb/e * The astute President, for a moment, 
could not imagine tlfl Governor’s dnft He afterwards per 
ceived that the object of this little piece of deception had 
1 N iglu Comm Dec. Den , s. xxva 2 

* IbtJ , u sxvm. * Ibui 
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lest the tax should be collected on his merchandise 1 * * The 
Duke confiscated hts debt, as the mercer had foreseen, but 
this being a pecuniary sacrifice, seemed preferable to ac- 
quiescence in a measure so vague and so boundless that it 
might easily absorb the whole property of the country 
No man saluted the Governor as he passed through the 
streets a Hardly an attempt was made by the people to dis 
guise their abhorrence of his person Alva, on his side, gave 
daily exhibitions of ungovernable fury. At a council held 
on 25th September, 1571, he stated that the King had 
ordered the immediate enforcement of the edict Viglius 
observed that there were many objections to its form He 
also stoutly denied that the estates had ever given their con 
sent Alva fiercely asked the President if he had not him 
self once maintained that the consent had been granted? 
Viglius replied that he had never made such an assertion 
He had mentioned the conditions and the implied promises 
on the part of government, b> which a parttal consent had 
been extorted He never could have said that the consent 
had been accorded, for he had never believed that it could 
be obtained. He had not proceeded far in his argument 
when he was interrupted b> the Duke — “ But >ou said so, 
>ou said so, you said >ou,” cried the exasperated Governor, 
m a towenng passion, repeating many times this fiat contra- 
diction to the President’s statements * Viglius firmly stood 
his ground Alva loudly denounced him for the little respect 
he had manifested for his authority He had hitherto done 
the President good offices, he said, with his Majesty, but 
certainl) should not feel justified m concealing his recent and 
ver> unhandsome conduct. 4 


utter in council that which comported with his ow n sentiments 
and his Majesty’s interests. He had done this heretofore in 
presence of emperors, kings, queens, and regents, and they 
had not taken offence He did not, at this hour, tremble 

1 Letter of Comte de llcrgh to Tnnce of Orange in Archives ct Cor 

re$nondancc de la Maison d' Orange I* ass., in. 409 

' IbiJ 
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for his grey head, and hoped his Majesty would grant him a 
hearing before condemnation.' The firm attitude of the 
President increased the irritation of the Viceroy. Observing 
that he knew the proper means of enforcing his authority— 
he dismissed the meeting . 2 

Immediately afterwards, he received the visits of his son, 
Don Frederic, of Vargas, and other familiars. To these he 
recounted the scene which had taken place, raving the while 
so ferociously against Viglius as to induce the supposition 
that something serious was intended against him. The re- 
port flew from mouth to mouth. The affair became the town 
talk, so that, in the words of the President, it was soon dis- 
cussed by every barber and old woman in Brussels . 3 His 
friends became alarmed for his safety, while, at the same 
time, the citizens rejoiced that their cause had found so 
powerful an advocate. Nothing, however, came of the** 
threats and these explosions. On the contrary, shortly aft„ 
wards the Duke gave orders that the tenth penny should be 
remitted upon four great articles — corn, meat, wine, and beer . 4 
It was also not to be levied upon raw materials used in 
manufactures . 5 Certainly, these were very important con- 
cessions. Still the constitutional objections remained. Alva 
could not be made to understand why the alcabala , which 
was raised without difficulty in the little town of Alva, should 
encounter such fierce opposition in the Netherlands. The 
estates, he informed the King, made a great deal of trouble. 
They withheld their consent at command of their satrap. 
The motive which influenced the leading men was nek the 
interest of factories or fisheries, but the fear that for the future 
they might not be able to dictate the law to their sovereign. 
The people of that country, he observed, had still the same 
character which had been described by Julius Ctesar . 6 

The Duke, however, did not find much sympathy at Madrid. 
Courtiers and councillors had long derided his schemes. As 
for the King, his mind was occupied with more interesting 
matters. Philip lived but to enforce what he chose to con- 
sider the will of God. While the Duke was fighting this 
battle with the Netherland constitutionalists, his master had 

1 Viglii Comm., etc., s. xlvii. 2 Ibid . , s. xlviii. 

3 Ibid., s. 1. 4 Ibid., s. vi. See Bor, v. 345-34S. 

s Ibid. c Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1063. 
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engaged at home in a secret but most comprehensive scheme 
This was a plot to assassinate Queen Elizabeth of England, 
and to liberate Mary Queen of Scots, who was to be placed 
on the throne m her stead This project, in which was of 
course involved the reduction of England under the dominion 
of the ancient Church, could not but prove attractive to 
Philip It included a conspiracy against a friend!) sove 
reign, immense service to the Church, and a murder Thus, 
although the Moorish revolt within the heart of his kingdom 
had hardly been terminated — although his legions and his 
navies were at that instant engaged in a contest of no ordtmr) 
importance with the Turkish empire — although the Nether 
lands, still maintaining their hostility and their hatred, 
required the flower of the Spanish army to compel their sub 
mission, he did not hesitate to accept the dark adventure 
which wa‘ " 

One R 
been sent 
Norfolk 

him to Philip as a loose, prating creature, 1 utterly unfit to be 
entrusted with affairs of importance Philip, however, think 
ing more of the plot than of his fellow actors, w elcomed the 
agent of the conspiracj to Madrid, listened to his disclosures 
attentivel), and, without absolutely committing himself by 
direct promises, dismissed him with many expressions of en 
couragement 

On the 1 2th of Julj, 1571, Philip wrote to the Duke of 
\ ‘ M *' ~ with Roberto Ridolfi 4 

. of the Queen of Scot 

her liberation If the 
Spanish monarch were willing to assist the Duke of Norfolk 
and his friends, it would be eas> to put upon Mary’s head 
the crown of England She was then to mtermarr) with 
Norfolk The kingdom of England was again to acknow 
ledge the authont) of F — 1 

everywhere restored 
execution of the plan 

As Queen Elizabeth would at that season quit London for 

* ** Un gran patlanchm. — Ccrres/crtdance di r rr a* 
note, and 1035 

* Ibid , iu 103S 
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the country, an opportunity would be easily found for seising 
a /id murdering her. Pius V., to whom Ridolfi had opened 
the whole matter, highly approved the scheme, and warmly 
urged Philip's co-operation. Poor and ruined as he was 
himself, the Pope protested that he was ready to sell his 
chalices, and even his own vestments, to provide funds for 
the cause . 1 Philip had replied that few words were necessaiy 
to persuade him. His desire to see the enterprise succeed 
was extreme, notwithstanding the difficulties by whi^h it was 
surrounded. He would reflect earnestly upon the subject, 
in the hope that God, whose cause if was, would enlighten 
and assist him. Thus much he had stated to Ridolfi, but he 
had informed his council afterwards that he was determined 
to carry out the scheme by certain means of which the Duke 
would soon be informed. The end proposed was to kill or 
to capture Elizabeth, to set at liberty the Queen of Scotland, 
and to put upon her head the crown of England. In this 
enterprise he instructed the Duke of Alva secretly to assist, 
without, however, resorting to open hostilities in his own 
name or in that of his sovereign. He desired to be informed 
how many Spaniards the Duke could put at the disposition 
of the conspirators. They had asked for six thousand arque- 
busiers for England, two thousand for Scotland, two thousand 
Cor Ireland. Besides these troops, the Viceroy 2 was directed 
to provide immediately four thousand arquebuses and two 
' thousand corslets. For the expenses of the enterprise Philip 
would immediately remit two hundred thousand crowns. 
Alva was instructed to keep the affair a profound secret fropi 
his councillors. Even Hopper at Madrid knew nothing of 
the matter, while the King had only expressed himself in 
general terms to the nuncio and to Ridolfi, then already on 
his way to the Netherlands. The King concluded his letter 
by saying, that from what he had now written with Ins awn 
hand, the Duke could infer how much he had this affair at 
heart. It was unnecessary for him to say more, persuaded 

1 “ Y offresciendome su assistencia en general, sin descender a cosa 
particular, mas de que, siendo necessario, aunque estava may poire y 
gastado, ponria hasta los calices y su propria vesta .” — Correspottdance 
dc Philippe II., ii- 1038. 

2 The title of Viceroy, occasionally given to the Duke, is, of course, 
not strictly correct — the Netherlands not constituting a kingdom. 
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as he was that the Duke would take as profound an interest 
in it as himself ' 

Alva perceived all the rashness of the scheme, and felt how 
impossible it would be for him to comply with Philip’s orders 
To send an army fror 1 * * 4 V ’ 7 " 

purpose of dethroning 
and at the same time 

rce 

her 

to 

be overlooked, nor would their operations be susceptible of 
very friendly explanations The Governor therefore assured 
Philip* that he highly applauded his master for his plot 
He could not help rendering infinite thanks to God for hading 
made him lassal to such a Prince ” He praised exceedingly 
the resolution which his Majest) had taken * After this pre 
amble, however, he proceeded to pour cold water upon hts 
sovereign’s ardour He decidedly expressed the opinion 
that Philip should not proceed in such an undertaking until 
at any rate the party of the Duke of Norfolk had obtained 
possession of Elizabeth's person Should the King declare 
1 hat the Venetians, 

d make their peace 
perhaps, conclude 

that mamage with the Duke of Alen^on which now seemed 
but a pleasantr) Moreover, he expressed his want of con 
fidence in the Duke of Norfolk, whom he considered as a 
PQor creature with but little courage.* He also expressed 
his doubts concerning the prudence and capacity of Don 
Gueran de Espes, his Majesty’s ambassador at l.ondon 

It 
in Er 
than 

whose share m the conspiracy had remained a secret, was 
not discouraged bj the absolute explosion of the whole affair 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II , u 103S 

J Ibtl n 1041 

* “ io no fuafo d*rar de dar le (a Dios] wfinUas graetiu que me haya 
le ho vasalto de fat fnnttfe , } abhor mucho la resolution que V 3f ha 
lonndo ’ — I5td,\\ 1041 

4 “ Al Du jue ivngo Ic por ffaco j de poco — Ibid. 
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He still held to an impossible purpose with a tenacity which 
resembled fatuity. He avowed that his obligations in the 
sight of God were so strict that he was still determined to 
proceed in the sacred cause . 1 He remitted, therefore, the 
promised funds to the Duke of Alva, and urged him to act 
with proper secrecy and promptness. 

The Viceroy was not a little perplexed by these remarkable 
instructions. None but lunatics could continue to conspire, 
after the conspiracy had been exposed and the conspirators 
arrested. Yet this was what his Catholic Majesty expected 
of his Governor- General. Alva complained, not unreason- 
ably, of the contradictory demands to which he was sub- 
jected . 2 He was to cause no rupture with England, yet he 
was to send succour to an imprisoned traitor; he was to 
keep all his operations secret from his council, yet he was 
to send all his army out of the country, and to organize an 
expensive campaign. He sneered at the flippancy of Ridolfi, 
who imagined that it was the work of a moment to seize the 
Queen of England, to liberate the Queen of Scotland, to 
take possession of the Tower of London, and to burn the 
fleet in the Thames. “ Were your Majesty and the Queen 
of England acting together he observed, “it would be 
impossible to execute the plan proposed by Ridolfi . 3 The 
chief danger to be apprehended was from France and Ger- 
Were those countries not to interfere, he would 
undertake to make Philip sovereign of England before the 
winter . 1 Their opposition, however, was sufficient to make 
the enterprise not only difficult, but impossible. He begged 
his master not to be precipitate in the most important affair 
which had been negotiated by man since Christ came upon 
earth. Nothing less, he said, than the existence of the 
Christian faith was at stake, for, should his Majesty fail in 
this undertaking, not one stone of the ancient religion would 
be left upon another? He again warned the King of the 
contemptible character of Ridolfi, who had spoken of the 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1043. 

- Ibid., 1045. 3 Ibid. 1 Hid. 

5 “ Por amor de Dios pido a V. M. que su gran celo no le llevc a 
errar el mayor negotio de Dios que se ha tratado gespnes que cl vino a 
la tierra, porque no pende menos queacabarse su religion, que crrandole 
V.M. no queda en toda la Cristianidsd piedra sobre piedra en ella.” — 
Ibid., ii. 1045. 
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affair so freely that it was a common subject of dtscusston 
on the Bourse at Antwerp, 1 and he reiterated in all his 
letters his distrust of the parties prominently engaged in the 
transaction 

Such was the general tenor of the long despatches ex 
changed between the King and the Duke of Alva upon this 
iniquitous scheme The Duke showed himself reluctant 
throughout the whole affair, although he certainly never 
opposed ljis masters project by any arguments founded 
upon good faith, Christian chant), or the sense of honour 
lo kill the Queen of England, subvert the laws of her 
realm, burn her fleets, and butcher her subjects, while the 
mask of amity and entire consideration was sedulously 
preserved — all these projects were admitted to be strictly 
meritorious in themselves, although objections were taken 
as to the time and mode of execution 

\lva never positively refused to accept his share in the 
enterprise, but he took care not to lift his finger till the 
catastrophe in England had made all attempts futile Philip, 
on the other hand never positively withdrew from the con 
spiracy, but, after an infinite deal of writing and intriguing, 
concluded by leaving the whole affair in the hands of Alva * 
The only sufferer for Philip s participation in the plot was 
the Spanish env oy at London, Don Gueran de Espes This 
gentleman was formall) dismissed by Queen Elizabeth for 
having given treacherous and hostile advice to the Duke 
of Alva and to Philip, but her Majesty at the same time 
expressed the most profound consideration for her brother 
of Spam * 

Towards the close of the same year, however (December, 
1571), Alva sent two other Italian assassins to England, 
bribed by the promise of vast rewards, to attempt the life of 
Elizabeth, quietly, by poison or otherwise* The envoy, 
Mondoucet, in apprizing the French monarch of this scheme, 
added that the Duke was so ulcerated and annoyed by the 
discovery of the previous enterprise, that nothing could 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II , « , 1049 * 7 W, il jo_,r. 

* Letter of Queen Elizabeth lo Philippe II , in Ccnea pending — 
Philippe II , 11 1069 

* Correspondance de Charles I\ ct Mondcoeet. Com. Ret- * 

1 Hist , i\ 340 sqq 
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exceed his rage. These ruffians were not destined to suc- 
cess, but the attempts of the Duke upon the Queen’s life 
were renewed from time to time. Eighteen months later 
(August, 1573), two Scotchmen, pensioners of Philip, came 
from Spain, with secret orders to consult with Alva. They 
had accordingly much negotiation with the Duke and his 
secretary, Albornoz. They boasted that they could easily 
capture Elizabeth, but said that the King’s purpose was to 
kilt her. 1 * The plan, wrote Mondoucet, was the same as it 
had been before, namely, to murder the Queen of England, 
and to give her crown to Mary' of Scotland, who would thus 
be in their power, and whose son was to be seized, and 
bestowed in marriage in such a way as to make them per- 
petual masters of both kingdoms." 

It does not belong to this history to discuss the merits, 
nor to narrate the fortunes, of that bickering and fruitless 
alliance which had been entered into at this period by Philip 
with Venice and the Holy See against the Turk. The revolt 
of Granada had at last, after a two years’ struggle, been sub- 
dued, and the remnants of the romantic race which had 
once swayed the Peninsula been swept into slavery. The 
Moors had sustained the unequal conflict with a constancy 
not to have been expected of so gentle a people. “If a 
nation meek as lambs could resist so bravely,” said the 
Prince of Orange, “what ought not to be expected of a 
hardy people like the Netherlanders ? ” 3 Don John of 
Austria, having concluded a series of somewhat inglorious 
forays against women, children, and bed-ridden old mep, in 
Andalusia and Granada, had arrived, in August of this year, 
at Naples, to take command of the combined fleet in the 
Levant. 4 The battle of Lepanto had been fought, 5 but the 
quarrelsome and, contradictory 7 conduct of the allies had 
rendered the splendid victory comparatively barren. It was 
no less true, however, that the blunders of the infidels had . 
previously enabled Philip to extricate himself with better 

1 ‘ * Mon maistre a bien eu moyen de faire prisonnier la reyne 
d’Angleterre, mais il la voulloit tuer,” etc., etc — Corrcspondancc d& 

Charles IX. et Mondoucet. Com. Roy. de PHfit., iv. 340, sqq. 

Ibid. 3 Archives et Correspondence, iii. 362. 

4 De Thou, liv. 1 . t. vi. 226, et set], Cabrera, ix. xxiii. 67S, ct seq. 

De Thou, t. vi. 238, et seq. Cabrera, ix. 23, 692, 693. 
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success from the dangers of the Moorish rev olt than might 
ha\e been his fortune Had the rebels succeeded in hold 
ing Granada and the mountains of Andalusia, and had they 
been supported, as they had a right to expect, by the forces 
of the Sultan, a different aspect might have been gnen to 
the conflict, and one far less triumphant for Spam Had 
a prince of vigorous ambition and comprehensive policy 
governed at that moment the Turkish Empire, it would 
have cost Philip a serious struggle to maintain himself in 
his hereditary dominions While he was plotting against 
the life and throne of Elizabeth, he might have had cause to 
tremble for his own Fortunately, however, for his Catholic 
Majest), Selim was satisfied to secure himself m the posses 
sion of the Isle of Venus, with its fruitful vineyards “To 
shed the blood’ of Cyprian vanes, in which he was so 
enthusiastic a connoisseur, was to him a more exhilarating 
occupation than to pursue, amid carnage and hardships, the 
splendid dream of a re-established Eastern caliphate * 

On the 25th Sept, 1571, a commission of Governor 
General of the Netherlands was at last issued to John de la 
Cerda, Duke of Medina Coelt 1 Philip, in compliance with 
the Duke’s repeated requests, and perhaps not entirely satis 
fied with the recent course of events m the provinces, had at 
last, after gTeat hesitation, consented to Alva’s resignation 
His successor, however, was not immediately to take his 
departure, and in the meantime the Duke was instructed to 
persevere in his faithful services These services had, for 
the presen*, reduced themselves to a perpetual and not very 
triumphant altercation with his council, with the estates, and 
with the people, on the subject of his abominable tax. He 
was entirely alone They who had stood unflinchingly at 
his side when the only business of the administration was to 
bum heretics, turned their backs upon him now tliat he lnd 
engaged in this desperate conflict with the whole money 
power of the country The King was far from cordial in his 
support, the councillors much too crafty to retain their hold 
upon the wheel, to which they had only attached themselves 
in its ascent VieJjus and Berlaymont, Noircarmes and 
Aerechot, opposed and almost defied the man thev 
1 He Thou m I 50 Cabrera, 111 
* CorrespontUnce de Philippe I* 
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thought sinking, and kept the King constantly informed of 
the vast distress which the financial measures of the Duke 
were causing . 1 2 

. Quite at the close of the year, an elaborate petition from 
the estates of Brabant was read before the state-council." 
It contained a strong remonstrance against the tenth penny. 
Its repeal was. strongly urged, upon the ground that its col- 
lection would involve the country in universal ruin. Upon 
this, Alva burst forth in one of the violent explosions of rage 
to which he was subject. The prosperity of the Netherlands, 
he protested, was not dearer to the inhabitants than to him- 
self. He swore by the cross, and by the most holy of holies, 
preserved in the church of Saint Gudule, that had he been 
but a private individual, living in Spain, he would, out of the 
love he bore the provinces, have rushed to their defence had 
their safety been endangered . 3 He felt, therefore, deeply 
wounded that malevolent persons should thus insinuate that 
he had even wished to injure the country, or to exercise 
tyranny over its citizens. The tenth penny, he continued, 
was necessary to the defence of the land, and was much pre- 
ferable to quotas. It was highly improper that every man in 
the rabble should know how much was contributed . , because each 
individual , learning the gross amount, would imagine that he 
had paid if all himself 4 In conclusion, he observed that, 
broken in health, and stricken in years as he felt himself, he 
was now. most anxious to return, and was daily looking with 
eagerness for the arrival of the Duke of Medina Cceli.° 

During the course of this same year, the Prince of Orange 
had been continuing his preparations. He had sent his 
agents to every place where a hope was held out to him of 
obtaining support. Money was what he was naturally most 
anxious to obtain from individuals ; open and warlike assist- 
ance what he demanded from governments. His funds, 
little by little, were increasing, owing to the generosity of 
many obscure persons, and to the daring exploits of the 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1056. Letter from Bishop of 
Ypres to Philippe, 1073, 1074. Reports drawn up by Don Francis de 
Alava on the state of the provinces, 1097. Letters from Bishops of Ypres, 
Ghent, Bruges. 

2 Viglii Comm. Dec. Den., s. Is. 

< Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., s, Ixi. 
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beggars of the sea His mission, however, to the northern 
courts had failed His envoys had been received in Sweden 
and Denmark with barren court esj 1 The Duke of Aha, on 
the other hand, never alluded to the Pnnce but w ith con 
tempt, knowing not that the ruined outlaw was slowly 
undermining the very ground beneath the monarch’s feet , 
dreaming not that the feeble strokes which he despised were 
the opening blows of a century s conflict, foreseeing not 
that long before its close the chastised province was to 
expand into a great republic, and that the name of the out 
law was to become almost divine 

Granvelle had already recommended that the young Count 
de Buren should be endowed w ith certain lands in Spam, in 
exchange for his hereditary estates, in order that the name 
and fame of the rebel William should be for ever extinguished 
in the Netherlands* With the same view, a new- sentence 
against the Prince of Orange was now proposed by the Viceroj 
This was to execute him solemnl) in effigy, to drag his 
escutcheon through the streets at the tails of horses, and after 
having broken it in pieces and thus cancelled his armorial 

1 » » j r 


summary extinction thus laid down 

Not discouraged, the Prince continued to send his emis 
sanes in ever) direction Diedrich Sono), his most trust 
worth) agent, who had been chief of the legation to the 
northern courts, was now active!) canvassing the govern 
ments and peoples of German) with the same object* 
Several remarkable papers from the hand of Orange were 
used upon this service A letter, drawn up and signed b) his 
own hand, recited, in bnef and sinking language, the history 
of his campaign in 1 568, and of his subsequent efforts m the 
sacred cause * It was now necessar), he said, that others, 
should share in his sacrifices 

Similar instructions were given to other agents, and a. 

* Bor, v 334 34a lloofl, ti sto 

1 Cortcspondance de Philippe II , n 959 - * Ibid 1027 

* Bor, vi 362 ' See it m Bor, w 362, 363 
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paper called the Harangue, drawn up according to hi s su £‘ 
gestions, was also extensively circulated. This docud ent i s 
important to all who are interested in his history and c'h ar ? c ' 
ter. 1 He had not before issued a missive so stamped with 
the warm, religious impress of the reforming party. Sadly, 
but without despondency, the Harangue recalled th e m * s ' 
fortunes of the past, and depicted the gloom of the p r 9 s . ent - 
Earnestly, but not fanatically, it stimulated hope and sd^ cltec ^ 
aid for the future. « , 

These urgent appeals did not remain fruitless. The sF en S^ 
of the Prince was slowly but steadily increasing. Me, ant,me 
the abhorrence with which Alva was universally regard^ 
nearly reached to frenzy. In the beginning of the year *57 2 j 
D on Francis de Alava, Philip’s ambassador in France, vls * te< ^ 
Brussels." He had already been enlightened as to tP e c . on * 
sequences of the Duke’s course by the immense immi£ rat:!0n 
of Netherland refugees to France, which he had wi^ es ^ e ^ 
with his own eyes. On his journey towards Brussels j^ e “ ac j 
been met near Cambray by Noircarmes. Even that [ crue / 
animal,” as Hoogstraaten had called him, the butr“^ r °* 
Tournay and Valenciennes, had at last been roused to a g a ™) 
if not to pity, by the sufferings of the country. “Th£,P u .® 

- will never disabuse his mind of this filthy tenth pennf . sai<a 
he to Alava. He sprang from his chair with great em( 5t,on as 
the ambassador alluded to the flight of merchants and ^//, salis 
from the provinces. “ Senor Don Francis,” cried he/. 
are ten thousand more who are on the point of leav/ n T ^ 
country, if the Governor does not pause in his careen- ^ 
grant that no disaster arise beyond human po wer ° 
remedy.” 4 t 

The ambassador arrived in Brussels, and took , U P 1S 
lodgings in the palace. Here he found the Duke Jj u . s , * e ' 
covering from a fit of the gout, in a state of mind sufr cien 
savage. He became much excited as Don Francis p e S an ^ 0 
speak of the emigration, and he assured him that th.^ e was 
gross deception on the subject. 5 The envoy replied, a , e 
could not be mistaken, for it was a matter which, so tc 


1 See the Harangue in Bor, vi. 363-365. 

- Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1073, 1074. 

3 “ Desta negra decima.” — Ibid., ii. 1073. 

4 /,W. 3 /bid. 
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had touched with his ow n fingers, and seen w ith his o\\ n ey es 
1 he Duke, persisting that Don Francis had been abused and 
misinformed, turned the conversation to other topics Next 
day the ambassador received visits from Berhymont and his 
son, the Seigneur de Hterges He was taken aside by each 
of them, separately “ Thank God you have come hither,” 
said they, in nearly the same words, “that you may fully com 
prehend the condition of the provinces, and without delay 
admonish* his Majesty of the impending danger ’ * All his 
■visitors expressed the same sentiments Don Frederic of 
ioledo furnished the only exception, assuring the envoy 
that his father’s financial measures were opposed by Noir 
carmes and others, only because it depnved them of their 
occupation and their influence 1 Tins dutiful language, 
however, was to be expected in one of whom Secretary 
Albornoz had wntten, that he was the greatest comfort to his 
father, and the most divine genius ever known * It was 
unfortunately corroborated by no other inhabitant of the 
country 

On the third day Don Francis v\ ent to take his leave The 
Duke begged him to inform his Majesty of the impatience 
with which he was expecting the arrival of his successor 1 He 
then informed his guest thatthey had already begun to collect 
the tenth penny in Brabant, the most obstinate of all the 
provinces “What do you say to that, Don Francis?' he 
cned, with exultation Alava replied that he thought none 
the less, that the tax would encounter many obstacles, and 
begged him earnestly to reflect. He assured him, moreover, 
that he should, without reserve, express his opinions fully to 
the King The Duke used the same language which Don 
1 redenc had held, concerning the motives of those who 
opposed the tax. “ It may be so,” said Don Francis, “ but 
at any rate, all have agreed to sing to the same tune.” A 
little startled, the Duke rejoined, “Do you doubt that the 
cities will keep their promises’ Depend upon it, I shall find 
the means to compel them ” “ God grant it may be so,” said 

* Conevpon lance Philippe II , »l 1073. 

1 Il-ul 

s “ H maa tlivmo tngenio — Letter tj Cayas a<l 

1 hill} re II , 11 SS6. 

* J/tJ, >1 1073 
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Al.tva. " but in my poor judgment you will have need of all 
your prudemv and of all your authority.” 1 


The ambassador did not wait till he could communicate 
v,ith his sovereign by word of mouth. He forwarded to 
Spain an ample account of his observations and deductions. 
Hi.’ painted to Philip in lively colours the hatred entertained 
by all men for the I Juke. The whole nation, he assured his 
Majesty, united in one cry, “Let him begone, let him begone, 
let him begone!” 1 * As for the imposition of the tenth penny, 
that, in the opinion of Don Francis, was utterly impossible. 
He moreover warned his Majesty that Alva was busy in 
forming secret alliances* with the Catholic princes of Europe, 
which would necessarily lead to defensive leagues among the 
Protestants. 3 

While thus, during the earlier part of the year 1572, the 
Prince of Orange, discouraged by no defeats, was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions to maintain the cause of liberty, 
ami while at the same time the most staunch supporters of 
arbitrary power were unanimous in denouncing to Philip the 
insane conduct of his Viceroy, the letters of Alva himself 
were naturally full of complaints and expostulations. It was 
in vain, he said, for him to look for a confidential councillor, 
now that matters which he had wished to be kept so pro- 
foundly secret that the very earth should not hear of them, 
had been proclaimed aloud above the tiles of every house-top. 1 
Nevertheless, he would be cut into little pieces but his Majesty 
should be obeyed, while he remained alive to enforce the royal 
commands. 5 There were none who had been ever faithVul 
but Berlaymont, he said, and even he had been neutral in the 
affair of the tax. He had rendered therein neither good nor 
bad offices, but, as his Majesty was aware, Berlaymont was 
entirely ignorant of business, and “ knew nothing more than 
to lie a good fellow."’ That being the case he recommended 
Hierges, son of the “ good fellow,” as a proper person to be 
governor of Friesland. 3 

The deputations appointed by the different provinces to 


1 Correspondence de Philippe II., ii. 1075. 1 

- “ Todo el pueblo esta en ray a, ray a, ray a /” — Ibid., ii. 1074. 

Ibid. 4 Ibid., ii. 1095 _ ... 3 

f “Yno sabe mas que ser buen hombre.” — Ibid., ii. 1103. 

7 Ibid. 
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confer personally with the King received a reprimand upon 
their arrival, for having dared to come to Spam without per 
mission Further punishment, however, than this rebuke 
was not inflicted They were assured that the King was 
highly displeased with their venturing to bring remonstrances 
against the tax, but the) were comforted with the assurance 
that his Majesty would take the subject of their petition into 
consideration 1 * Thus, the expectations of Alva were disap- 
pointed, for the tenth penny was not formally confirmed, and 
the hopeS of the provinces frustrated, because it was not 
distinctly disavowed 

Matters had reached another crisis in the provinces 
“Had we mone) now,” wrote the Prince of Orange, “we 
should, with the help of God, hope to effect something 
This is a time when, with even small sums, more can be 
effected than at other seasons with ampler funds ” * The 
citizens were in open revolt against the tax In order that 
the tenth penny should not be levied upon every sale of 
goods, the natural but desperate remedy was adopted — no 
goods were sold at all Not only the wholesale commerce 
of the provinces was suspended, but the minute and mdts 
pensable traffic of daily life was entirely at a stand The 
shops were all shut “The brewers,” says a contemporary, 
“ refused to brew, the bakers to bake, the tapsters to tap ’ 3 
Multitudes, thrown entirely out of employment, and wholly 
dependent upon chanty, swarmed in every city The sol 
dtery, funous for their pay, which Alva had for many months 
neglected to furnish, grew daily more insolent , the citizens, 
maddened by outrage and hardened by despair, became more 
and more obstinate in their resistance, while the Duke, 
rendered inflexible by opposition and insane by wrath, re- 
garded the rum which he had caused with a malignant spint 
which had long ceased to be human “The disease is 
gnawing at our vitals,” wrote Viglius, 1 “everybody is suf 
fering for the want of the necessaries of life. Multitudes are 

1 “ relation of what passed from the arrival of the deputies at 
Madn 1 till sothApnl, 1572 — Correspondarue de Phi tip ft //, u. 1105 

* Bor, vi 362 0 

* M De Brouwers en wilden met brouwen, de Backers en wdden met 
bachen noch Tappers met tappen.' —Bor, vl 361 

* \iglu tpisl adjoach. Iloppcr , 126 
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in extreme and hopeless poverty. My interest in the welfare 
of the commonwealth,” he continued, “induces me to send 
these accounts to Spain. For myself, I fear nothing. 
Broken by sickness and acute physical suffering, I should 
leave life without regret.” 

The aspect of the capital was that of a city stricken with 
the plague. Articles of the most absolute necessity could 
not be obtained. It was impossible to buy bread, or meat, 
or beer. The tyrant, beside himself with rage at being thus 
braved in his very lair, privately sent for Master Carl, the 
executioner . 1 In order to exhibit an unexpected and salutary 
example, he had determined to hang eighteen of the leading 
tradesmen of the city in the doors of their own shops, with 
the least possible delay and without the slightest form of 
trial . 2 Master Carl was ordered, on the very night of his in- 
terview with the Duke, to prepare eighteen strong cords, and 
eighteen ladders twelve feet in length . 3 By this simple 
arrangement, Alva was disposed to make manifest on the 
morrow, to the burghers of Brussels, that justice was thence- 
forth to be carried to every man's door. He supposed that 
the spectacle of a dozen and a half of butchers and bakers 
suspended in front of the shops which they had refused to 
open, would give a more effective stimulus to trade than any 
to be expected from argument or proclamation. The hang- 
man was making ready his cords and ladders ; Don Frederic 
of Toledo was closeted with President Vigiius , 4 who, some- 
what against his will, was aroused at midnight to draw the 
warrants for these impromptu executions : Alva was waiting 
with grim impatience for the dawn upon which the show was 
to be exhibited, when an unforeseen event suddenly arrested 
the homely tragedy. In the night arrived the intelligence 
that the town of Brill had been captured. The Duke, 
feeling the full gravity of the situation, postponed the chas- 
tisement Avhich he had thus secretly planned to a more con- 
venient season, in order, without an instant’s hesitation, to 
avert the consequences of this new movement on the part of 
the rebels. The seizure of Brill was the Dcus ex machina 

1 Bor, vi. 261. « 

2 Ibid. Strada, lib. vii. 357. Hoofd, vi. 216. 

a Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. 

4 Bor, vi. 361. Hoofd, A. 216. 
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which unexpectedly soiled both the inextricable knot of the 
situation and the hangman’s noose 1 

Allusion has more than once been made to those form id 
able partisans of the patriot cause, the marine outlaws 
Cheated of half their birthright by nature, and now driven 
forth from their narrow isthmus by tyranny, the exiled Hoi 
landers took to the ocean Its boundless fields, long arable 
to their industry became more fruitful than ever now that op 
pression \\*as transforming a peaceful seafaring people into 
a nation of corsairs Driven to outlawry and poverty, no 
doubt many Netherlanders plunged into crime 1 he patriot 
part) had long since laid aside the respectful deportment 
which had provoked the sarcasms of the loyalists The 
beggars of the sea asked their alms through the<nouths of 
their cannon Unfortunately, they but too often made their 
demands upon both fnend and foe 2 Ev er> ruined merchant, 
every banished lord, every reckless mariner, who was willing 
to lay the commercial world under contnbution to repair his 
damaged fortunes, could, without much difficulty, be sup- 
plied with a vessel and crew at some northern port, under 
colour of cruising against the Viceroy s government* Nor 
was the ostensible motive simply 1 pretext To make war 
upon Alva was the leading object of all these freebooters, 
and they were usually furnished by the Prince of Orange, in 
his capacity of sovereign, with letters of marque for that pur 
pose * 1 he Prince indeed, did his utmost to control and 
direct an evil which had inevitably grown out of the horrors 
of tfoe time His Admiral, William de la Warck, was, how 
ever, incapable of comprehending the lofty purposes of his 
superior A wild, sanguinary, licentious noble, wearing his 
hair and beard unshorn, according to ancient Batavian cus- 
tom, until the death of his relative Egmont should hav e been 

1 Simla hlx \i 357 Bor, HoofJ, tujra 
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< \juaD <1. a worthy <i**«.*wtant of the Wild Boar of Ardennes, 
thi'* hir-ute and nv.'tge corsair seemed an embodiment of 
vr:i;;«-ant I {,- had sworn to wreak upon Alva and upon 
pop-ry the deep revenge owed to them by the Netherland 
nobility, and in the cruelties afterwards practised by him upon 
monks and priests, the Blood-Council learned that their ex- 
ample had made at least one ripe scholar among the rebels. 1 
He was lying, at this epoch, with his fleet on the southern 
const of England, from which advantageous position he was 
now to Ik; ejected in a summary manner/ 

The negotiations' between the Duke of Alva and Queen 
Elizabeth had already assumed an amicable tone, and were 
fast ripening to an adjustment. It lay by no means in that 
sovereign’s disposition to involve herself at this juncture in 
a war with Philip, and it was urged upon her government 
by Alva’s commissioners, that the continued countenance 
afforded by the English people to the Netherland cruisers 
must inevitably lead to that result. In the latter days of 
March, therefore, a sentence of virtual excommunication was 
pronounced against Dela Marek and his rovers. A peremp- 
tory order of Elizabeth forbade any of her subjects to supply 
them with meat, bread, or beer. 3 The command being 

1 Vi.it Bor, vi. 365. V. Meteren, 64. Hootch 216, stq . — Sec also 
Van Wyn op Wngenncr, vi. S6 ; Van dcr Vynckt, ii. 127; Grotii Ann., 
lib. ii. .’,9; Ulloa, Comment,, i. 60. 

J The practice of effecting marine insurances took a great ant? rapid 
rvtcnsion from these and similar piracies. Rcnom de France MS. (ii. 

1 2) supposes the system to have been invented by the Antwerp mer- 
chants at this epoch. The custom, however, was doubtless established 
at an earlier period in Flanders, England, Italy, and Spain. The 
statute 43 KHz. c. 12, on the subject, speaks of the immemorial usage 
among merchants, both English and foreign, to procure insurance on 
ships and goods. The Duke of Alva, at this time, after consultation 
with the merchants, drew up an edict regulating contracts of assurance ; 
stipulating that the sum insured should be less than the just and common 
value of the property insured, one-tenth at least remaining at the risk of 
the insurer, and prescribing the forms for the policies. A public officer 
was appointed to keep register of these contracts, which, without 
such registration, were to be invalid. Masters, pilots, and sailors were 
not allowed to insure their wages, or anything belonging to them. 
Fraud on the part of the insurers or the insured was punished with 
death and confiscation. These contracts, were 4 , however, entirely in- 
sufficient to protect vessels, which were plundered daily by " ce canaille de 
corsnires,” which infested every sea and bay. — Rcnom de France MS., 
ii. c. 12. 3 Bor, vi. 365, 366. 
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stnctly complied with, their further stay was rendered 1 m 
possible 1 v, enty f ' 1 us sizes, 

commanded by D ' Haren, 

Brand, and other Dover 1 


in the very last days of March 1 * Being almost m a state of 
starvation, these adventurers were naturally anxious to supply 
themselves with food They determined to make a sudden 
foray upon the coasts of North Holland, and accordingly 
steered for.Enkhmzen, both because it was a rich sea port 
and because it contained many secret partisans of the Prince 
On Palm Sunday they captured two Spanish merchantmen 
Soon afterwards, however, the wind becoming contrar), the> 
were unable to double the Helder or the Texel, and on 
Tuesday, the 1 st of April, having abandoned their original 
intention, the) dropped down towards Zeland, and entered 
the broad mouth of the river Meuse Between the town of 
Brill, upon the southern lip of this estuary, and Maasland 
sluis, about half a league distant, upon the opposite side, the 
squadron suddenl) appeared at about two o’clock of an April 
afternoon, to the great astonishment of the inhabitants of 
both places 3 * * It seemed too large a fleet to be a mere col 
lection of trading vessels, nor did they appear to be Spanish 
ships Peter Koppelstok, a sagacious ferryman, informed 
the passengers whom he happened to be com e) mg across 
the nver, that the strangers were evidently the water 
beggars* The dreaded name filled his hearers with con 
sternation, and the) became eager to escape from so penlous 
a vicimt) Having duly landed his customers, however, 
who hastened to spread the news of the impending invasion, 
and to prepare for defence or flight, the stout ferr)man, 
who was secretl) favourable to the cause of libert), rowed 
boldl) out to inquire the destination and purposes of the 
fleet 

The vessel which he first haded was that commanded b> 
William de Blots, Seigneur of 1 reslong This adventurous 
noble, whose brother had been executed b) the Duke of 

1 l’fo\*at)ly Do\ cr See in particular \ an Wyn op \\ agenacr, \ i 77 ; 

also Meteren, 6S. 9 

* Bor, uh sup \\ agenacr, xn. 340 stq 

* Bor, ub 1 sub Hoofd, pp. 216, si? 

* Bor, 1 loofd \\ igcnaer, ubt sup 
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Alva in 1568, 1 had himself fought by the side of Count Louis 
at Jemmingen, and, although covered with wounds, had been 
one of the few who escaped alive from that horrible carnage. 
During the intervening period he had become one of the 
most famous rebels on the ocean, and he had always been 
well known in Brill, where his father had been governor for 
the King. 2 * He at once recognized Koppelstok, and hastened 
with him on board the Admiral’s ship, assuring De la Marck 
that the ferryman was exactly the man for their purpose. It 
was absolutely necessary that a landing should be effected, 
for the people were without the necessaries of life. Captain 
Martin Brand had visited the ship of Adam van Karen, as 
soon as they had dropped anchor in the Meuse, begging for 
food. “ I gave him a cheese,” said Adam, afterwards relating 
the occurrence, “ and assured him that it was the last article of 
food to be found in the ship.” 2 The other vessels were 
equally destitute. Under the circumstances, it was necessary 
to attempt a landing. Treslong, therefore, who was really 
the hero of this memorable adventure, persuaded De la 
Marck to send a message to the city of Brill, demanding its 
surrender. This was a bold summons to be made by a 
handful of men, three or four hundred at most, 4 who were 
both metaphorically and literally beggars. The city' of Brill 
was not populous, but it was well walled and fortified. It 
was, moreover, a most commodious port. Treslong gave his 
signet ring to the fisherman, Koppelstok, and ordered him, 
thus accredited as an envoy, to carry their summons to the 
magistracy. 5 Koppelstok, nothing loath, instantly rowed 
ashore, pushed through the crowd of inhabitants, who over- 
whelmed him with questions, and made his appearance in 
the town-house before the assembled magistrates. He in- 
formed them that he had been sent by the Admiral of the 
fleet and by' Treslong, who was well known to them, to 

1 Sententien van Alva, 73, 74. 2 Bor, vi. 366. 

3 Van Wyn of Wagenaer, vi. 78, from a MS. journal kept by Adam 

van Haren himself. 

4 Bor states their numbers at two hundred and fifty, vi. 366- Hoofd 
follows Bor. Mendoza, f. hi, says there were eleven hundred in all. 
The Duke of Alva, in his letter of 26th Aprils 1 57 2 (No. 1 107, Cor- 
respondance de Philippe II.), estimates them at between seven and 
eight hundred. Bentivoglio, lib. v. SB, says one thousand. 

^ Bor, Hoofd, Van Wyn. 
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demand tint two commissioners should be sent out on the 
part of the city to confer with the patriots He was bidden, 
he said, to give assurance that the deputies would be cour 
teously treated The only object of those who had sent him 
was to free the land from the tenth penny, and to overthrow 
the tyranny of Alva and his Spaniards Hereupon he was 
asked by the magistrates how large a force De la Marck had 
under his command To this question the ferryman care 
lessly replied that there might be some fire thousand tn all 1 
1 his enormous falsehood produced its effect upon the magis 
trates There was now no longer any inclination to resist 
the invaders, the only question discussed being whether to 
treat with them or to fly On the whole, it was decided to 
do both With some difficulty, two deputies were found 
sufficiently valiant to go forth to negotiate with the beggars 
while in their absence most of the leading burghers and func 
honanes 1 made their preparations for flight The envoys 
were assured by De la March and Treslong that no injury 
was intended to the citizens or tojimate property but that 
the overthrow of Ah a’s government was to be instantly accom 
plished Two hours were given to the magistrates m which 
to decide whether or not they would surrender the town and 
accept the authority of De la March as Admiral of the Prince 
of Orange The) employed the two hours thus granted m 
mahing an ignominious escape Their example was followed 
by most of the townspeople When the invaders at the ex 
piration of " 11 the walls of the 

cit). the) ver class gazing 

at them fn communication 

from an) source 1 

Ihe whole rebel force was now divided into two parties, 
one of which under Treslong made an attach upon the 
southern gate, while the other, commanded b) the Admiral, 
advanced upon the northern Treslong, after a short struggle, 
succeeded in forcing lus entrance, and arrested, m doing so, 
the governor of the cit), just tahing hrs departure De la 
Marck and his men made a bonfire at the northern gate, and 
then battered down the half burned portal with the end of 
0 

1 Hoof! ve 21S 

* Bor, \t j 66 Hoof! vj 21S 
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•vs "id •n.n.*{. t Thus ruddy and rapidly did the Netherland 
patriots conduct their first successful siege. '1’he two parties, 
nut non- perhaps than two hundred and fifty men in all, 
•net before sunset in the centre of the city, and the founda- 
tion of the Dutch Republic was laid. The weary spirit of 
ffc-dom, so long a fugitive over earth and sen, had at last 
found a resting-place, which rude and even ribald hands had 
prepared. 

The panic created by the first appearance of the fleet had 
b* en so extensive that hardly fifty citizens had remained in 
the town. The rest had all escaped, with as much property 
as they could carry away. The Admiral, in the name of the 
Prince of Orange, as lawful stadholder of Philip, took formal 
possession of an almost deserted city. No indignity was 
offered to the inhabitants of either sex, blit as soon as the 
conquerors were fairly established in the best houses of the 
place, the inclination to plunder the churches could ho longer 
be restrained. The altars and images were all destroyed, the 
rich furniture and gorgeous vestments appropriated to private 
use. Adam van Maren appeared on his vessel’s deck attired 
in a magnificent high mass chasuble. Treslong thenceforth 
used no drinking cups in his cabin save the golden chalices 
of the sacrament. Unfortunately, their hatred to popery 
was not confined to such demonstrations. Thirteen unfor- 
tunate monks and priests, who had been unable to effect 
their escape, were arrested and thrown into prison, from 
whence they were taken a few days later, by order of the 
ferocious Admiral, and executed under circumstances of great • 
barbarity. 3 

The news of this important exploit spread with great 
rapidity. Alva, surprised at the very moment of venting his 
rage on the butchers and grocers of Brussels, deferred this 
savage design in order to deal with the new difficulty. He 
had certainly not expected such a result from' the ready 
compliance of Queen Elizabeth with his request. His rage 
was excessive ; the triumph of the people, by whom he was 
cordially detested, proportionately great. The punsters of 
Brussels were sure not to let such an opportunity escape 
them, for the name of the captured towS was susceptible of 

1 Bor, vi. 366. Hoof'd, Wagcnaer. 

- Bor, vi. 366, 367. Van Wyn op Wagenaer, vi. 84, note xo. 
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a quibble, and the event had taken place upon All Fools’ 
Day 

" On April s Fool s Day, 

Duke Ana’s spectacles were stolen away, ’ 

became a popular couplet 1 * The w ord spectacles , in Flemish, 
as well as the name of the suddenly surprised city being Brill, 
this allusion to the Duke’s loss and implied purblindness was 
not destitute of ingenuity A caricature, too, was extensively 
circulated, representing De la March stealing the Dukes 
spectacles from his nose, while the Governor was supposed 
to be uttering his habitual expression whenever any intelli 
gence of importance was brought to him No es nada, no es 
ttada — Tis nothing, ’tis nothing 3 

I he Duke, however, lost not an instant m attempting to 
repair the disaster Count Bossu, who had acted as stad 
holde- e TT 11 — * - A — A A1 — ► c — « 

the P 
once 

Hastily gathenng a force of some ten companies from the 
garrison of Utrecht, some of which very troops had recently, 
and unluckily for government, been removed from Brill to 
that city, the Count crossed the Sluis to the island of Voorn 
upon Easter day, and sent a summons to the rebel force to 
sun-ender Bnll The patriots being veiy few in number, 
were at first afraid to venture outside the gates to attack the 
much supenor force of their invaders A carpenter, however, 
who belonged to the city, but had long been a partisan of 
Orange, dashed into the water with his axe in his hand, and 
swimming to the Niewland sluice, hacked it open with a few 
vigorous strokes The sea poured in at once, making the 
approach to the city upon the north side impossible Bossu 
then led his Spaniards along the Niewland dyke to the 
southern gate, where they were received with a warm dis 
charge of artillery, which completely staggered them Mean 
time Treslong and Robol had, in the most danng manner. 


1 Bor, m. 3 66 jr-“ Den cersten dag van Apnl 
\ erloos Due d Alva tijnen • 

* \ ie du Due d Albe, e 403 \ an der \ __ 

* Bor, vi 367 
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rowed out to the ships which had brought the enemy to the 
island, cut some adrift, and set others on fire. The Spaniards 
at the southern gate caught sight of their blazing vessels, saw 
the sea rapidly rising over the dyke, became panic-struck at 
being thus enclosed between fire and water, and dashed off 
in precipitate retreat along the slippery causeway and through 
the slimy and turbid waters, which were fast threatening to 
overwhelm them . 1 Many were drowned or smothered in 
their flight, but the greater portion of the force effected their 
escape in the vessels which still remained within reach. This 
danger averted, Admiral de la Marck summoned all the 
inhabitants, a large number of whom had returned to the 
town after the capture had been fairly established, and 
required them, as well as all the population of the island, to 
take an oath of allegiance to the Prince of Orange as stad- 
holder for his Majesty . 2 

The Prince had not been extremely satisfied with the 
enterprise of De la Marck . 3 He thought it premature, and 
doubted whether it would be practicable to hold the place, 
as he had not yet completed his arrangements in Germany, 
nor assembled the force with which he intended again to 
take the field. More than all, perhaps, he had little con- 
fidence in the character of his Admiral. Orange was right 
in his estimate of De la Marck. It had not been that rover’s 
design either to take or to hold the place; and after the 
descent had been made, the ships victualled, the churches 
plundered, the booty secured, and a few monks murdered, 
he had given orders for the burning of the town, and for the 
departure of the fleet . 4 The urgent solicitations of Treslong, 
however, prevailed, with some difficulty, over De la Marck’s 
original intentions. It is to that bold and intelligent noble, 
therefore, more than to any other individual, that the merit 
of laying this corner-stone of the Batavian commonwealth 
belongs . 5 The enterprise itself was an accident, but the 
quick eye of Treslong saw the possibility of a permanent 

1 “ Doorslyk, door slop, door dikendun,” are the homely but vigorous 
expressions of the Netherland chronicler. — Bor, vi. 367. 

- Ibid . , vi. 368. Hoofd, vi. 220. ^ 

3 Bor, vi. 367. Hoofd, vi. 221. Wagenaer, vi. 348. 

* Bor, vi. 366. Hoofd. v. 219. Wagenaer, vi. 345, 346. 

s Hoofd, v. 2x9. 
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conquest, where his superior dreamed of nothing beyond a 
piratical foray 

Meantime Bossu, baffled in his attempt upon Brill, took 
his way towards Rotterdam It was important that he 
should at least secure such other cities as the recent suc- 
cess of the rebels might cause to \va\ er in their allegiance 
He found the gates of Rotterdam closed The authorities 
refused to comply with his demand to admit a garrison for 
the King # Professing perfect loyalty, the inhabitants \ery 
naturally refused to admit a band of sanguinary Spaniards 
to enforce their obedience Compelled to parley, Bossu 
resorted to a perfidious stratagem He requested permis 
sioti for his troops to pass through the city w ithout halting 
This was granted by the magistrates, on condition that only 
a corporal’s command should be admitted at a time To 
these terms the Count affixed his hand and seal 1 W ith the 
admission, howe\er, of the first detachment, a violent onset 
was made upon the gate by the whole Spanish force The 
townspeople, not suspecting treachery, were not prepared to 
make effective resistance A stout smith, confronting the 
invaders at the gate, almost singly, with his sledge-hammer, 
was stabbed to the heart by Bossu with his own hand 3 The 
soldiers having thus gained admittance, rushed through the 
streets, putting every man to death who offered the slightest 
resistance ithin a few minutes four hundred citizens were 
murdered The fate of the women, abandoned now to the 
outrage of a brutal soldiery, was worse than death The 
captive of Rotterdam is infamous for the same crimes 
which blacken the record of every Spanish triumph in the 
Netherlands * 

The important town of Flushing, on the Isle of Walcheren, 
was first to vibrate with the patriotic impulse given by the 
success at Br ” ri " ** ~ 3 TT warm partisan of 

Orange, etci the market-place 

to dmc the . garrison from the 

city. A little later upon the same day a considerable rein 
forcement arrived before the walls 'I he Duke had deter 
mined, although too late, to complete the fortress which had 
been commenced ldhg before to control the possession of 

1 Bor, u 36$ * Ihl lloofd, vi 220, 221. 

* Meteren, 66 Bor, lloofd, uh sup 
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this important position at the mouth of the western Scheld. 
'file troops who were to resume this too long intermitted 
work arrived just in time to witness the expulsion of their 
comrades. De Herp' easily persuaded the burghers that 
the die was cast, and that their only hope lay in a resolute 
resistance. Tire people warmly acquiesced, while a half* 
drunken, half-witted fellow in the crowd valiantly proposed, 
in consideration of a pot of beer, to ascend the ramparts and 
to discharge a couple of pieces of artillery at the Spanish 
ships. The offer was accepted, and the vagabond, merrily 
mounting the height, discharged the guns. Strange to relate, 
the shot thus fired by a lunatic’s hand put the invading ships 
to flight. A sudden panic seized the Spaniards, the whole 
fleet stood away at once in the direction of Middelburg. and 
were soon out of sight . 1 

The next day, however, Antony of Bourgoyne, governor 
under Alva for the Island of Walcheren, made his appearance 
in Flushing. Having a high opinion of his own oratorical 
powers, he came with the intention of winning back with his 
rhetoric a city which the Spaniards had thus far been unable 
to recover with their cannon. The great bell was rung, the 
whole population assembled in the market-place, and Antony, 
from the steps of the town-house, delivered a long oration, 
assuring the burghers, among other asseverations, that the 
King, who was the best-natured Prince in all Christendom, 
would forget and forgive their offences if they returned 
honestly to their duties.' 

The effect of the Governor’s eloquence was much (dimi- 
nished, however, by the interlocutory remarks of De Herpt 
and a group of his adherents. They reminded the people of 
the King’s good nature, of his readiness to forget and to 
forgive, as exemplified by the fate of Horn and Egmont, of 
Berghen and Montigny, and .by the daily and almost hourly 
decrees of the Blood-Council. Each well-rounded period of 
the Governor was greeted with ironical cheers. The oration 
was unsuccessful, “ Oh, citizens, citizens ! ” cried at last the 
discomfited Antony, 11 ye know not what ye do. Your blood 
be upon your own heads ; the responsibility be upon your 
own hearts for the fires which are to consume your cities and 

1 Bor, vi. 369, 370. Hoofd, vi. 222. 

2 Bor, vi. 370. Hoofd, vi. 222. 
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the desolation which is to sweep your land 1 ” The orator at 
this impressive point was interrupted, and most unceremont 
ously hustled out of the city The government remained in 
the hands of the patriots ' 

The part), however, was not so strong in soldiers as in 
spint No sooner, therefore, had the) established their 
rebellion to Alva as an incontrovertible fact, than they sent 
off emissaries to the Prince of Orange, and to Admiral De la 
March at Ijrill Finding that the inhabitants of Flushing 
were willing to provide arms and ammunition, De la March 
readily consented to send a small number of men, bold and 
experienced m partisan warfare of whom he had now col 
lectcd a larger number than he could well arm or maintain 
in hts present position * 

The detachment, two hundred in number, in three small 
vessels,* set sail accordingly from Bnll for Flushing , and a 
wild crew they were of rechless adventurers under com 
mand of the bold Treslong The expedition seemed a fierce 
but whimsical masquerade Every man in the little fleet was 
attired in the gorgeous vestments of the plundered churches, 
111 gold embroidered cassocks, glittering mass garments, or 
the more sombre cowls and robes of Capuchin fnars * So 
sped the early standard bearers of that ferocious liberty 
which had sprung from the fires in which all else for which 
men cherish their fatherland had been consumed So swept 
that resolute but fantastic band along the placid estuanes of 
Zeland, waiving the stagnant waters with their wild beggar 
songvind cnes of vengeance 

'lhat vengeance found soon a distinguished object 
Pacheco, the chief engineer of Alva, who had accompanied 
the Dube in his march from Italy, who had since earned 
a worldwide reputation as the architect of the Antwerp 
citadel, had been just despatched in haste to Flushing to 
complete the fortress whose construction had been so long 
delayed 'loo late for his work, too soon for his safety, the 
ill fated engineer had arrived almost at the same moment 
with Treslong and his crew * He had stepped on shore, 

1 Bor, m 370. H00W, n. 222. 

* Bor, 37a * Wa^enaer. ru 351 

* Bor, vi, 370. Wagenaer vu 351 \ a n Wjn op 
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entirely ignorant of all which had transpired, expecting to 
be treated with the respect due to the chief commandant 
of the place, and to an ’officer high in the confidence of 
the Governor-general. He found himself surrounded by an 
indignant and threatening mob. The unfortunate Italian 
understood not a word of the opprobrious language ad- 
dressed to him, but he easily comprehended that the 
authority of the Duke was overthrown. Observing De Ryk, 
a distinguished partisan officer and privateersman of Am- 
sterdam, whose reputation for bravery and generosity was 
known to him, he approached him, and drawing a seal ring 
from his finger, kissed it, and handed it to the rebel chief- 
tain . 1 By this dumb-show he gave him to understand that he 
relied upon his honour for the treatment due to a gentleman. 
De Ryk understood the appeal, and would willingly have as- 
sured him, at least, a soldier’s death, but he was powerless to 
do so. He arrested him, that he might be protected from 
the fury of the rabble ; but Treslong, who now commanded 
in Flushing, was especially incensed against the founder o ' 
the Antwerp citadel, and felt a ferocious desire to avenge hi 
brother’s murder upon the body of his destroyer’s favourite^ 
Pacheco was condemned to be hanged upon the very day o\ 
his arrival. Having been brought forth from his prison, he\ 
begged hard, but not abjectly for his life. He offered/-'' 
heavy ransom, but his enemies were greedy for blood, not fo» 
money. It was, however, difficult to find an executioner 
The city hangman was absent, and the prejudice of thV 
country and the age against the vile profession ha/f- nscvimtl^ 
not been diminished during the five horrible yea De Herpt 
administration. Even a condemned murderenhe people of 
the town-gaol, refused to accept his life in morget and to 
performing the office. It should never be sa/nd Egmont, of 
that his mother had given birth to a hangman almost hourly 
however, that the intended victim was a Spajnded period of 
malefactor consented to the task with alacritjv The oration 
that he might afterwards kill any man who taurcd at last the 
the deed. ] Your blood 

Arrived at the foot of the gallows, Pacheco| upon your 

fur cities and 

1 Hoofd, who afterwards received the ring as a prey 
Ar- nirl- con of the officer to whom it was eiven by the i 
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bitterly of the disgraceful death designed for him He pro 
tested loudly that he came of a house as noble as that of 
Egmont or Horn, and was entitled to as honourable an exe- 
cution as theirs had been “The sword 1 the sword 1” he 
frantically exclaimed, as he struggled with those who guarded 
him His language was not understood, but the names of 
Egmont and Horn inflamed still more highly the rage of the 
rabble, while his cry for the sword was falsely interpreted by 
a rude fellow who had happened topossesshimselfof Pacheco’s 
rapier, at his capture, and who now paraded himself with it 
at the gallon’s foot “ Ne\er fear for your sword, Stnor, ’ 
cried this ruffian * y our sw ord is safe enough, and in good 
hands Up the ladder with you, Senor , you have no further 
use for your sword 

Pacheco, thus outraged, submitted to his fate He 
mounted the ladder with a steady step, and was hanged 
between two other Spanish officers So perished miserably 
a brave soldier, and one of the most distinguished engineers 
of his time , a man whose character and accomplishments 
jiad certainly mented for him a better fate* But while wc 
„igmatize as it desenes the atrocious conduct of a few 
I'fetherland partizans, we should remember who first un 
chained the demon of international hatred in this unhappy 
land, nor should it ever be forgotten that the great leader of 
the revolt, by word, proclamation, example, by entreaties, 
threats, and condign punishment, constantly rebuked, and to 
2 certain extent restrained, the sanguinary spirit by which 
jif his followers disgraced the noble cause which they 

That “Ur 1 

Pacheco, thejo Iloofd, VI 355 Wagenaer, \i 352 It is errone 
the Duke in v t. Bentnoglio, lib V 92, and Cabrera, lib tx 705 that 
a world Wide .tended Both these writers follow Mendoza. Tassts 
r , t .j . , j , 1 her historians. ** bevl suspensum sublime pedibus vua 
na d beejc Tassis, Comment de Tumultibus Betgicis, xxvi 
complete the fo doubt, however, that the unfortunate gentleman was 

delayed Too ccl '> anii not *>>’ ,he 

ill fated entnc* in extenuation of the barbarous punishment which was 
Wltfi Iresl I ' Wr ’ t^***?*? 6 * Sswti aywnr A» pev*snr, v-wir 
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r rHK example thus .set by Brill and Flushing was rapidly 
* followed. The first half of the year 1572 was distin- 
guished by a series of triumphs rendered still more remark- 
able by tin: reverses which followed at its close. Of a sudden, 
almost as it were by accident, a small but important sea- 
port, the object for which the Prince had so long been hoping, 
was secured. Instantly afterward, half the island of Wal- 
cheren renounced the yoke of Alva. Next. Enkhuizen, the 
key to the Zuyder Zee, the principal arsenal, and one of the 
first commercial cities in the Netherlands, rose against the 
Spanish Admiral, and hung out the banner of Orange on its 
ramparts. 5 The revolution effected here was purely the 
work of the people — of the mariners and burghers of the 
city/ Moreover, the magistracy was set aside, and the go- 
vernment of Alva repudiated without shedding one drop of 
blood, without a single wrong to person or property. 1 * 3 By 
the same spontaneous movement, nearly all the important 
cities of Holland and Zcland raised the standard of him in 
whom they recognized their deliverer. 4 The revolution was 
accomplished under nearly similar circumstances everywhere. 
With one fierce bound of enthusiasm the nation shook off its 


chain. Oudewater, Dort, Harlem, Leyden, Gorcum, Loewen- 
stein, Gouda, Modenblik, Horn, Alkmaar, Edam, Monni- 
kendam, Purmerende, as well as Flushing, Veer, and Enk- 
hui/.en, all ranged themselves under the government of 
Orange, as lawful stadholder for the King. 5 

Nor was it in Holland and Zeland alone that the beacon 
fires of freedom were lighted. City after city in Gelderland, 
Overyssel, and the see of Utrecht ; all the important towns 
of Friesland, some sooner, some later, some without a 
struggle, some after a short siege, some with resistance by 
the functionaries of government, some by amicable compro- 


1 Bor, vi. 371 - 375 - Hooftl, vi. 230-236. 

1 Bor, Hoof'd, ubi sup. J Ibid. Van Meteren, 67-69. 

4 Hoofd, vi. 23S-240, ct seq . Bor, vi. 377, et seq. 

5 Bor, Iloofd, iibisuj). Meteren, 69, et seq. Wagenaer, vi. 363-370. 
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mise, accepted the garrisons of ine Prince, and formally 
recognized his authority 1 * * Out of the chaos which a long 
and preternatural tyranny had produced, the first struggling 
elements of a new and a better world began to appear It 
were superfluous to narrate the details which marked the 
sudden restoration of liberty m these various groups of cities 
Traits of generosity marked the change of government in 
some, circumstances of ferocity disfigured the res olution in 
others Tlje island of Walcheren, equally divided as it was 
between the two parties, was the scene of much truculent 
and diabolical warfare It is difficult to say whether the 
mutual hatred of race or the animosity of religious difference 
proved the deadlier venom Fhe combats were perpetual 
and sanguinary, the prisoners on both sides instantly 
executed On more than one occasion, men were seen 
assisting to hang with their own hands and in cold blood 
their own brothers who had been taken prisoners in the 
enemy’s ranks* When the captives were too many to be 
hanged, they were tied back to back, two and two, and thus 
hurled into the sea * The islanders found a fierce pleasure 
in these acts of cruelty A Spaniard had ceased to be human 
in their eyes On one occasion, a surgeon at Veer cut the 
heart from a Spanish prisoner, nailed it on a \essel s prow, and 
muted the townsmen to come and fasten their teeth in it, 
which many did with savage satisfaction 4 

In other parts of the country, the revolution was, on the 
whole, accomplished with comparative calmness Even 
traits *>f generosity were not uncommon The burgomaster 
of Gouda, long the supple slave of Alva and the Blood 
Council, fled for his life as the revolt broke forth in that city 
He took refuge m the house of a certain widow, and begged 
for a place of concealment The widow led him to a secret 
closet which sen ed as a pantry “ Shall I be secure there ? " 
asked the fugitive functionary “O yes, sir Burgomaster," 
replied the widow, “ twas m that very place that my husband 
lay concealed when you, accompanied by the officers of 
justice, were searching the house that you might bring him to 

1 Bor Mcteicn^IIoofJ, Wagenaer, uh tup 

* IToofJ XI 227 -*• 

* ' 4 \ oeien spoeten.’ — // \f& W 

4 lloofd, >l 22SL 
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the scaffold for his religion. Enter the pantry, your worship ; 
I will be responsible for your safety.” 1 Thus faithfully did 
the humble widow of a hunted and murdered Calvinist pro- 
tect the life of the magistrate who had brought desolation to 
her hearth. 

Not all the conquests thus rapidly achieved in the cause of 
liberty were destined to endure, nor were any to be retained 
without a struggle. The little northern cluster of republics 
which had now restored its honour to the ancient Batavian 
name was destined, however, for a long and vigorous life. 
From that bleak isthmus the light of freedom was to stream 
through many years upon struggling humanity in Europe ; a 
guiding pharos across a stormy sea ; and Harlem, Leyden, 
Alkmaar — names hallowed by deeds of heroism such as have 
not often illustrated human annals — still breathe as trumpet- 
tongued and perpetual a defiance to despotism as Marathon, 
Thermopylae, or Salamis. 

A new board of magistrates had been chosen in all the re- 
deemed cities, by popular election. They were required to 
take an oath of fidelity to the King of Spain, and to the Prince 
of Orange as his stadholder ; to promise resistance to the Duke 
of Alva, the tenth penny, and the inquisition ; “to support 
every man’s freedom and the welfare of the country; to protect 
widows, orphans, and miserable persons, and to maintain 
justice and truth.” 2 

Diedrich Sonoy arrived on the 2nd June at Enkhuizen. 
He was provided by the Prince with a commission, appointing 
him Lieutenant-Governor of North Holland or Water, land.' 1 
Thus, to combat the authority of Alva was set up the authority 
of the King. The stadholderate over Holland and Zeland to 
which the Prince had been appointed in 1559, , now 
reassumed. Upon this fiction reposed the whole provisional 
polity of the revolted Netherlands. The government, as it 
gradually unfolded itself, from this epoch forward until the 
declaration of independence and the absolute renunciation of 
the Spanish sovereign power, will be sketched in a future 
chapter. The people at first claimed not an iota more of free- 
dom than was secured by Philip’s coronation oath. There 

1 Hoofd, vi. 242. _ , 

2 Bor, vi. 374, 375. Hoofd, vi. 230, 236. Wagenaer, vi. 360, 361. 
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was no pretence that Philip 
a pretence and a determmat 
conscience, and to reclaim 

of tlu, land So long as Al\a reigned, the Blood Council, 
the inquisition, and martial law, were the onl> codes or 
courts, and every charter slept To reco\er this practical 
liberty and these historical rights, and to shake from their 
shoulders a most sanguinary gov eminent, was the purpose of 
William at\d of the people No re\ olutionary standard was 
displaced 

The wntten instructions given by the Prince to his Lieu 
tenant Sonoy* were to “see that the Word of God was 
preached, without, however, suffering any hindrance to the 
Roman Church tn the exercise of its religion to restore 
fugitives and the banished for conscience sake, and to require 
of all magistrates and officers of guilds and brotherhoods an 
oath of fidelity Ihe Pnnce likewise prescribed the form of 
that oath, repeating therein, to his eternal honour, the same 
strict prohibition of intolerance Likew ise, said the formula, 
“ shall those of 4 the religion * offer no let or hindrance to the 
Roman churches ’ a 

The Prince was still m German) engaged in raising troops 
and proudmg funds He directed however, the affairs of 
the insurgent provinces m their minutest details, b> virtue of 
the dictatorship incMtably forced upon him both by circum 
stances and b) the people In the meantime, Louis of Nassau 
the Bayard* of the Netherlands performed a most unexpected 
and»bnlliant exploit He had been long in I ranee, negotia 
ting with the leaders of the Huguenots, and, more secretl), 
with the court He was supposed b) all the world to be still 
m that kingdom, when the startling intelligence armed that 
he had surprised and captured the important city of Mons * 
I his town, the capital of Hainault situate in a fertile, undu 
latmg and beautiful country, protected by lofty walls a triple 
moat, and a strong citadel, was one of the most flourishing 
and elegant places in the Netherlands It was, moreover, from 
its yjonil/ to the frontiers of I ranee. a most important ac 
quisition to the insurgent party The capture was thus 

* ‘'te them m Bor vi 375 r 
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accomplished. A native of Mons, one Antony Oliver, a 
geographical painter, had insinuated himself into the confi- 
dence of Alva, for whom he had prepared at different times 
some remarkably well-executed maps of the country. Having 
occasion to visit France, he was employed by the Duke to 
keep a watch upon the movements of Louis of Nassau, and to 
make a report as to the progress of his intrigues with the court 
of France. The painter, however, was only a spy in disguise, 
being in reality devoted to the cause of freedom, ( and a cor- 
respondent of Orange and his family. His communications 
with Louis, in Paris, had therefore a fardifferent result from the 
one anticipated by Alva. A large number of adherents within 
the city of Mons had already been secured, and a plan was now 
arranged between Count Louis, Genlis, De la Noue, and other 
distinguished Huguenot chiefs, to be carried out with the 
assistance of the brave and energetic artist. 1 

On the 23rd of May, Oliver appeared at the gates of Mons, 
accompanied by three waggons, ostensibly containing mer- 
chandise, but in reality laden with arquebusses. These were 
secretly distributed among his confederates in the city. In the 
course of the day Count Louis arrived in the neighbourhood, 
accompanied by five hundred horsemen and a thousand foot 
soldiers. This force he stationed in close concealment within 
the thick forests between Maubeuge and Mons. Towards 
evening he sent twelve of the most trusty and daring of his 
followers, disguised as wine-merchants, into the city. These 
individuals proceeded boldly to a public-house, ordered their 
supper, and while conversing with the landlord, carelessly in- 
quired at what hour next morning the city gates would be 
opened. They were informed that the usual hour was four in 
the morning, but that a trifling present to the porter would 
ensure admission, if they desired it, at an earlier hour. They 
explained their inquiries by a statement that they had some 
casks of wine which they wished to introduce into the city 
before sunrise. Having obtained all the information which 
they needed, they soon afterwards left the tavern. The 
next day they presented themselves very early at the gate, 
which the porter, on promise of a ^handsome “drink- 

1 Bentivoglio, lib. vi. 100. Hoofd, vi. 237. Mendoza, lib. v. 120. 
Van Meteren, iv. 71 
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pennj," agreed to unlock No sooner were the bolts with- 
drawn, however, than he was, struck dead, while about fift) 
dragoons rode through the gate 1 The Count and his 
followers now galloped over the city in the morning twi- 
light, shouting “ I ranee 1 liberty ! the town is ours ! ” 
“The Prince is coming 1 ” “ Down with the tenth penny; 
down with the murderous Alva ’ ” So soon as a burgher 
showed his wondering face at the window, they shot at him 
with their carbines They made as much noise and con- 
ducted themselves as boldly as if they had been at least a 
thousand strong 

Meantime, however, the streets remained empty , not one 
of their secret confederates showing himself Fifty men 
could surprise, but were too few to keep possession of the 
cit). The Count began to suspect a trap As da) light 
’ 1 ‘ »---■*•«■ -osition of the little band 

• ! • mis had far outstripped 

to follow hard upon his 


in the woods, where they had completel) lost their wa) 
Ordenng each horseman to take a foot soldier on the crupper 
behind him, lie led them raptdl) back to Mons On the wa> 
they were encountered b) I .a Noue, “ with the iron arm,"* and 
Genhs, w ho, meantime, had made an unsuccessful attack to 
recover Valenciennes, which within a few hours had been won 
and Most again As the) reached the gates of Mons, they 
found themselves withm a hair’s breadth of being too late, 
their adherents had not come forth , the atizens had been 

1 ‘ “ ” r * 1 ‘ --*•*.,»« p 0r t er 

' ■ The 
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was forced, and Louis with all his men rode triumphantly into 
the town. 1 

The citizens were forthwith assembled by sqund of bell in 
the market-place. The clergy, the magistracy, and the general 
council were all present. Genlis made the first speech, in 
which he disclaimed all intention of making conquests in the 
interests of France. This pledge having been given, Louis 
of Nassau next addressed the assembly; “The magistrates/’ 
said he, “ have not understood my intentions. I protest that 
I am no rebel to the King; I prove it by asking no new 
oaths from any man. Remain bound by your old oaths of 
allegiance ; let the magistrates continue to exercise their 
functions — to administer justice. I imagine that no person 
will suspect a brother of the Prince of Orange capable of any 
design against the liberties of the country. As to the Catholic 
religion, I take it under my very particular protection. You 
will ask why I am in Mons at the head of an armed force : 
are any of you ignorant of Alva’s cruelties ? The overthrow 
of this tyrant is as much the interest of the King as of the 
people, therefore there is nothing in my present conduct in- 
consistent with fidelity to his Majesty. Against Alva alone 
have I taken up arms ; ’tis to protect you against his fury 
that I am here. It is to prevent the continuance of a general 
rebellion that I make war upon him. The only proposition 
which I have to make to you is this — Idemand thatyou declare 
Alva de Toledo a traitor to the King, the executioner of the 
people, an enemy to the country', unworthy of the govern- 
ment, and hereby deprived of his authority." 2 »’ 

The magistracy did not dare to accept so bold a proposi- 
tion ; the general council, composing the more popular 
branch of the municipal government, were comparatively in- 
clined to favour Nassau, and many of its members voted for 
the downfall of the tyrant. Nevertheless the demands of 
Count Louis were rejected. His position thus became 

1 De Thou, vi. 499. Mendoza, v. 121. Dewez, Hist. Gen. de !a 
Belg., v. 413-416. Bor, Meteren, Hoofd. 

* Paridaens. Mons sous les rapports historiques, statistiques, etc., 
6S-70 {Mons, 1819). The speech is reported ftom original documents 
in the archives of the city : “ farde intitulee Pieces relatives a la Sur- 
prise de Mons ; declarations des echevins, etc. etc. ” — Compare Bor, v. 
377. Hoofd, vi. 23S. 
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critical The cmc authorities refused to pay for his troops, 
who were, moreover, too few m number to restst the incvit 
able siege The patriotism of the citizens was not to be re 
pressed, however, by the authority of the magistrates, many 
rich proprietors of the great cloth and silk, manufactories, for 
which Mons was famous, raised and armed companies at 
their own expense , many volunteer troops were also speedily 
organized and drilled, and the fortifications were put in order 
No atteippt was made to force the reformed religion upon the 
inhabitants, and even Catholics w ho w ere discovered m secret 
correspondence with the enemy were treated with such ex 
treme gentleness by Nassau as to bnng upon him severe 
reproaches from many of his own party * 

A large collection of ecclesiastical plate, jewelry, money, 
and other valuables, which had been sent to the city for safe 
keeping from the churches and convents of the provinces, 
was seized, and thus, with little bloodshed and no violence, 
was the important city secured for the insurgents 1 Three 
days afterwards, two thousand infantry, chiefly Trench, arrived 
in the place * In the early part of the following month Louis 
was still further strengthened by the arrival of thirteen 
hundred foot and twelve hundred horsemen, under command 
of Count Montgomery, the celebrated officer/ whose spear at 
the tournament had prov ed fatal to Henry' the Second Thus 
the Duke of Alva suddenly found himself exposed to a 
tempest of rev olution One thunderbolt after another seemed 
descending around him in breathless succession Bnll and 
Eiushing had been already lost , Middelburg was so closely 
invested that its fall seemed imminent, and with it would go 
the vs hole island of Walcheren, the key to all the Nether 
lands In one morning 1 he had heard of the revolt of Enk 
huizen and of the whole Waterland , two hours later came 
the news of the Valenciennes rebellion, and next day the 
astonishing capture of Mons One disaster followed hard 
upon another He could base sworn that the detested Louis 
of Nassau, who had dealt this last and most fatal stroke, was 

’ I an liens 76, 77 

7 Bor m 37b Aloof 1 \» 23S. — Compare Bentivoglio, vt 100, tt 
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at that moment in Paris, safely watched by government emis- 
saries ; and now he had, as it were, suddenly started out of 
the earth to deprive him of this important city, and to lay 
bare the whole frontier to the treacherous attacks of faithless 
France. He refused to believe the intelligence when it was 
first announced to him, and swore that he had certain infor- 
mation that Count Louis had been seen playing in the tennis- 
court at Paris, within so short a period as to make his 
presence in Hainault at that moment impossible. < Forced, 
at last, to admit the truth of the disastrous news, he dashed 
his hat upon the ground in a fury, uttering imprecations 
upon the Queen Dowager of France, to whose perfidious 
intrigues he ascribed the success of the enterprise, and 
pledging himself to send her Spanish thistles enough in 
return for the Florentine lilies which she had thus bestowed 
upon him . 1 

In the midst of the perplexities thus thickening around 
him, the Duke preserved his courage, if not his temper. 
Blinded, for a brief season, by the rapid attacks made upon 
him, he had been uncertain whither to direct his vengeance. 
This last blow in so vital a quarter determined him at once. 
He forthwith despatched Don Frederic to undertake the siege 
of Mons, and earnestly set about raising large reinforcements 
to his army. Don Frederic took possession, without much 
-pposition, of the Bethlehem cloister in the immediate 
/ ‘vicinity of the city, and with four thousand troops began the 
investment in due form . 2 

Alva had, for a long time, been most impatient to retire 
from the provinces. Even he was capable of human emo- 
tions. He was wearied with the unceasing execrations which 
assailed his ears. “ The hatred 'which the people bear me” 
said he, in a letter to Philip, “because of the chastisement 
which it has been necessary for me to inflict, although with 
all the moderatioji in the world, makes all my efforts vain. 

A successor will meet more sympathy and prove more use- 
ful .” 3 On the 10th June, the Duke of Medina Cceli, with a 
fleet of more than forty sail, arrived off Blankenburg, intend- 

i. 
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mg to enter the Scheld 1 Julian Romero, with two thousand 
Spaniards, was also on board the fleet Nothing of course, 
was known to the new comers of the altered condition of 
affairs m the Netherlands, nor of the unwelcome reception 
which the) were like to meet m Flushing A few of the 
lighter craft having been taken by the patnot cruisers the 
alarm was spread through all the fleet Medina Cecil, w ith a 
few transports was enabled to effect his escape to Sluys, 
whence he hastened to Brussels in a much less ceremonious 
manner than he had originally contemplated luelvc Bis 
cayan ships stood out to sow, deserved a Cvsboo fleet, 
b> a singular coincidence, suddenly heaving in sight changed 

Cf\ <co , , n tl> •> jllVA nnrr 1 rtiftio 1 nrp lv\l 11 

up * 
fror 
Rar 

had thus been saved, were transferred at a ver) critical 
moment to Middelburg * 

I he great lisbon fleet followed in the wake of the Bis 
ca>ans, with much inferior success Totally ignorant of the 
revolution which had occurred m the Isle of Walcheren, it 
obeyed the summons of the rebel fort to come to anchor, 
and, with the exception of three or four, the vessels were all 
taken It was the richest booty which the insurgents had 
yet acquired by sea or land The fleet was laden with 
spices, money, jewelry, and the richest merchandise I ive 
hundred thousand crowns of gold were taken and it was 
calculated that the plunder altogether would suffice to main 
tain the war for two years at least One thousand Spanish 
soldiers, and a good amount of ammunition, were also cap- 
tured The unexpected condition of affairs made a pause 
natural and almost necessary, before the government could 
bt decorously transferred Medina Cecil, with Spanish 
grandiloquence, avowed his willingness to serve as a soldier, 
under a general whom he so much venerated while Alva 
ordered that in all respects, the same outward marks of 
resiiect should be paid to his appointed successor as to him 

1 \ an Metcren i* 65. Hoof! vi 239 '* >'7 12 * 

* Mcirren iv 65 W. Hoofd, vi -30 •» tar 
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self. Beneath all this external ceremony, however, much 
mutual malice was concealed . 1 

Meantime, the Duke, who was literally “ without a single 
real,” 2 was forced at last to smother his pride in the matter 
of the tenth penny. On the 24th June, he summoned the 
estates of Holland to assemble on the 15th of the ensuing 
month. In the missive issued for this purpose, he formally 
agreed to abolish the whole tax, on condition that the estates- 
general of the Netherlands would furnish him with a yearly 
supply of two millions of florins. Almost at the same 
moment the King had dismissed the deputies of the estates 
from Madrid, with the public assurance that the tax was to be 
suspended, and a private intimation that it was not abolished 
in terms, only in order to save the dignity of the Duke. 3 

These healing measures came entirely too late. The estates 
of Holland met, indeed, on the appointed day of July, but 
they assembled not in obedience to Alva, but in consequence 
of a summons from William of Orange.' 1 They met, too, not 
at the Hague, but at Dort, to take formal measures for re- 
nouncing the authority of the Duke. 3 The first congress of 
the Netherland commonwealth still professed loyalty to the 
Crown, but was determined to accept the policy of Orange 
without a question. 

The Prince had again assembled an army in Germany, con- 
sisting of fifteen thousand foot and seven thousand horse, 

J besides a number of Netherlanders, mostly Walloons, amount- 
ing to nearly three thousand more. 8 Before taking the field, 
however, it was necessary that he should guarantee at least 
three months’ pay to his troops. This he could no longer do, 
except by giving bonds endorsed by certain cities of Holland 
as his securities. 7 He had accordingly addressed letters, in 
his own name to all the principal cities, fervently adjuring 

1 Meteren, iv. 66. Archives de la Maison d’Orange, iii. 440, 442. 
Hoofd, vi. 240, vii. 257. Correspondnnce de Philippe II., ii. 1177. 

2 Mendoza, vi. 122.— “ Hallando se sin un real como ei Duque lo 
estara en esta sazon.” 

3 “ Garschelyk te quijten aboleren on aftestallen,” etc .—Bor, vi. 384, 

S85. 386. C01 respondance de Philippe II., ii. II 35 - 

* Bor, vi. 386. 5 

6 Bor.— Compare Hoofd, vii. 259; Meteren, iv. 71; Bentivogho, 
v. 104. 

a Jbid., vi. 386. Hoofd, vii. 259. 
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them to remember, at last, what was due to him, to the father 
land, and to their own character “ Let not a sum of gold,” 
said he, m one of these letters, " be so dear to you, that for 
its sake you will sacrifice your lues, jour wives, jour 
children, and all your descendants, to the latest generations , 
that you will bring sin and shame upon j ourselves, and des 
tructionupon us who have so heartily striven to assist you 
Think what scorn you will incur from foreign nations, what a 
enme you will commit against the Lord God, what a bloody 
joke ye will impose for ever upon yourselves and your 
children, if you now seek for subterfuges , if you now prevent 
us from taking the field with the troops which we have cn 
listed On the other hand, what inexpressible benefits you 
will confer on your country, if you now help us to rescue 
that fatherland from the power of Spanish vultures and 
wolves 

This and similar missives, circulated throughout the pro- 
vince of Holland, produced a deep impression In accord 
ancc with his suggestions, the deputies from the nobility 
and from twelve cities of that province assembled on the 
tjth July, at Dort Stnctly speaking, the estates or govern 
ment of Holland, the body which represented the whole 
people, consisted of the nobles and six great cities On this 
occasion, however, Amsterdam being still in the power of 
the King, could send no deputies, while, on the other hand, 
all the small towns were muted to send up their represents 
lives to the congress Light accepted the proposal , the 
Yst declined to appoint delegates, partly from motives of 
economy, partly from timidity * 

These estates were the legitimate representatives of the 
people, but they had no legislative powers' The people 
had never pretended to sovereignty, nor did they claim it 
now The source from which the government of the Nether 
lands was supposed to proceed was still the divine mandate 
Even now the estates silently conceded, as they had ever 
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done, the supreme legislative and executive functions to the 
land’s master.’ Upon Philip of Spain, as representative of 
Count Dirk the First of Holland, had descended, through 
many tortuous channels, the divine effluence originally sup- 
plied by Charles the Simple of France. That supernatural 
power was not contested, but it was now ingeniously turned 
against the sovereign. The King’s authority' was invoked 
against himself in the person of the Prince of Orange, to 
whom, thirteen years before, a portion of that divine right 
had been delegated. The estates of Holland met at Dort 
on the 15th July, as representatives of the people, but they 
were summoned by Orange, royally commissioned in 1559 
as stadholder, and therefore the supreme legislative and 
executive officer of certain provinces. This was the theory 
of the provisional government. 2 * The Prince represented 
the royal authority’, the nobles represented both themselves 
and the people of the open country, while the twelve cities 
represented the whole body of burghers. Together, they 
were supposed to embody all authority, both divine and 
human, which a congress could exercise. Thus the whole 
movement was directed against Alva and against Count 
Bossu, appointed stadholder by Alva in the place of Orange. 1 
Philip’s name was destined to figure for a long time at the 
head of documents by which moneys were raised, troops 
"vied, and taxes collected, all to be used in deadly war 
■ >inst himself. 

- The estates were convened on the 15th July, when Paul 
Buys, pensionary of Leyden, the tried and confidential friend 
of Orange was elected Advocate of Holland. 4 The conven- 
tion was then adjourned till the 18th, when Sainte Aldegonde 
made his appearance, with full powers to act provisionally in 
behalf of his Highness. 5 

The distinguished plenipotentiary delivered before the 
congress a long and very effective harangue. He recalled 
the sacrifices and efforts of the Prince during previous years. 

1 ICluit, Hoi. Staatsreg. , i. 50, 52. 

2 Bor, vi. 388. Kluit, Hist. Hoi. Staatsreg., i. 48, ct seq., and 

374, et scq. _ v 

a Bor. Kluit, ubi sttp. Wagenaer, vi. 377-38°. 

1 Resol. IIol). 14th Sept., 1574, b. 93 - Wagenaer, vi. 376. 

5 Bor, vi. 386, 387- 
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because not a city had opened its gates, nor a Netherlander 
lifted his finger in the cause Ncv ertheless, he had not lost 
courage nor closed his heart , and now that, through the 
blessing of God, the eyes of men had been opened, and so 
many cities had declared against the tyrant, the Pnnce had 
found himself exposed to a bitter struggle Although his 
own fortunes had been ruined in the cause, he had been 
unable to resist the daily flood of petitions which called 
upon him to come forward once more He had again im- 
portuned his relations and powerful fnends , lie had at last 
set on foot a new and well appointed army The day of 
payment had arrived Over his own head impended per 
petual shame, over the fatherland perpetual woe, if the 
congress should now refuse the necessary supplies. “ Arouse 
ye, then," cried the orator, with fervour, “awaken your own 
zeal and that of your sister cities Sei2e Opportunity by 
the locks, who never appeared fairer than she does to-day ” 1 
The impassioned eloquence of Sainte Aldcgonde produced 
a profound impression 'ihe men who had obstinately re 
fused the demands of Alva, now unanimously resolved to 
pour forth their gold and their blood at the call of Orange 
“Truly,” wrote the Duke, a little later, “ it almost drives me 
mad to see the difficulty with which your Majesty's supplies 
are furnished, and the liberality with winch the people place 
tSeir lives and fortunes at the disposal of this rebel " 1 It 
seemed strange to the loyal Governor that men should 
support their liberator with greater alacrity than that with 
which they served their destroyer 1 It was resolved that the 
requisite amount should be at once raised, partly from the 
regular imposts and current “ Requests," partly by loans 
from the rich, from the clergy, from the guilds and brother- 
hoods, partly from superfluous church ornaments and other 


1 JJ or, m jSG jSS, anil Uoofd, \n 24% ajp, report the speech in 
full 
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costly luxuries. It Avas directed that subscriptions should 
be immediately opened throughout the land, that gold and 
silver plate, furniture, jewelry, and other expensive articles 
should be received by voluntary contributions, for which 
inventories and receipts should be given by the magistrates 
of each city, and. that upon these money should be raised, 
either by loan or sale . 1 An enthusiastic and liberal spirit 
prevailed. All seemed determined rather than pay the tenth 
to ARa to pay the whole to the Prince . 2 t 

The estates, furthermore, by unanimous resolution, de- 
clared that they recognized the Prince as the King’s laAvful 
stadholder over Holland, Zeland, Friesland, and Utrecht, 
and that they would use their influence with the other pro- 
vinces to procure his appointment as Protector of all the 
Netherlands during the King’s absence . 3 His highness was 
requested to appoint an Admiral, on whom, with certain 
deputies from the Water-cities, the conduct of the maritime 
• Avar should devolve. The conduct of the military operations 
by land was to be directed by Dort, Leyden, and Enkhuizen, 
in conjunction Avith the Count de la March. A pledge Avas 
like\A’ise exchanged betAA r een the estates and the plenipoten- 
tiary, that neither party should enter into any treaty with the 
King, except by full consent and co-operation of the other. 
Vith regard to religion, it Avas firmly established that the 
: mblic exercises of divine A\ T orship should be permitted not 
only to the Reformed Church, but to the Roman Catholic — 
the clergy of both being protected from all molestation . 4 

After these proceedings, Count de la March made Iks 
appearance before the assembly. His commission from 
Orange Avas read to the deputies, and by them ratified . 5 
The Prince, in that document authorized his “dear cousin •’ 
to enlist troops, to accept the fealty of cities, to furnish them 
Avith garrisons, to re-establish all the local laAvs, municipal 
rights, and ancient privileges AA’hich had been suppressed. 
He AA r as to maintain freedom of religion , under penalty of death 
to those who infringed it ; he was to restore all confiscated 

1 Bor, vi. 3S8. Hoofd, vii. 349, 350. Wagcnaer, vi. 37S-380. 

2 “Tanto flngrabant odio dominatus,” says GnSaus (Ann., ii. 5 °)> 

“ omnia dabant ne decimam darent.” 

3 Bor, vi. 388, et seq . Hoofd, vii. 250. Kluit, i. 50, el scq. 

1 Bor, vi. 388. 5 Ibid. , 389. Hoofd, vii. 250, 251. 
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property , he was, with advice of his council, to continue 
in office such city magistrates as were favourable, and to 
remove those adverse to the cause 1 
The Prince was, in reality, clothed with dictatorial and 
even regal powers This authority had been forced upon 
him by the prayers of the people, but he manifested no 
eagerness as he partly accepted the onerous station He 
was provisionally the depositary of the whole sovereignty of 
the northern provinces, but he cared much less for theories 
of government than for ways and means. It was his object 
to release the country from the tyrant who, five years long, 
Ind been burning and butchering the people . It was his 
determination to drive out the foreign soldiery To do this, 
he must meet hts enemy in the field So little was he 
disposed to strengthen his own individual power, that he 
voluntarily imposed limits on himself, by an act, supple 
mental to the proceedings of the Congress of Dort In this 
important ordinance made by the Prince of Orange, as a 
provisional form of government,* he publicly announced 
“that he would do and ordain nothing except by the advice 
of the estates, by reason that they were best acquainted with 
the circumstances and the humours of the inhabitants ” He 
directed the estates to appoint receivers for all public taxes, 
and ordained that all military officers should make oath of 
fidelity to him, as stadholder, and to the estates of Holland, 
to be true and obedient, in order to liberate the land from 

•u„ mu ic — n u .. — r ~t 


certainly as disinterested as it was sagacious. 

Meanwhile the war had opened vigorously in Hainault 
tauis of Nassau had no sooner found himself in possession 
of Mons than he had despatched Genhs to Trance, for those 
reinforcements which had been promised by royal lips* On 
the other hand, Don I redenc held the city closely belea 

* See ihe Commission in Bor, \i 3S9 391, 
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already put his army in motion. On the 7th of July he had 
crossed the Rhine at Duisburg, with fourteen thousand foot, 
seven thousand horse, enlisted in Germany, besides a force 
of three thousand Walloons. 1 On the 23rd of July, he took 
the city of Roermond, after a sharp cannonade, at which 
place his troops already began to disgrace the honourable 
cause in which they were engaged, by imitating the. cruelties 
and barbarities of their antagonists. The persons and pro- 
perty of the burghers were, with a very few exceptions, 
respected ; but many priests and monks were put to death 
by the soldiery under circumstances of great barbarity. 2 The 
Prince, incensed at such conduct, but being unable to exer- 
cise very stringent authority over troops whose wages he was 
not yet able to pay in full, issued a proclamation, denouncing 
such excesses, and commanding his followers, upon -pain of 
death, to respect the rights of all individuals, whether Papist 
or Protestant, and to protect religious exercises both in 
Catholic and Reformed Churches. 3 

It was hardly to be expected that the troops enlisted by the 
Prince in the same great magazine of hireling soldiers, Ger- 
many, from whence the Duke also derived his annual supplies, 
would be likely to differ very much in their propensities from 
those enrolled under Spanish banners ; yet there was a vast 
contrast between the characters of the two commanders. 
One leader inculcated the practice of robbery, rape, and 
murder, as a duty, and issued distinct orders to butcher 
“ every mother’s son ” in the cities which he captured ; the 
other restrained every excess to the utmost of his ability, 
protecting not only life and property, but even the ancient 
religion. 

The Emperor Maximilian had again issued his injunctions 
against the military operation? of Orange. Bound to the 
monarch of Spain by so many family ties, being at once 
cousin, brother-in-law, and father-in-law of Philip, it was 
difficult for him to maintain the attitude which became 
him, as chief of that Empire to which the peace of Passau 
had assured religious freedom. It had, however, been suf- 
ficiently proved that remonstrances and intercessions ad- 
dressed to Philip were but idle breath. It had, therefore, 

« Bor, vi. 398. 2 Bor, vi. 399. Hoofd, vii. 259, 260. 

3 Ibid. , vi. 399, 400. Ibid., vii. 259, 260. 
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become an insult to require pacific conduct from the Prince 
on the ground of any past or future mediation It was a 
Still grosser mockery to call upon him to discontinue hos 
till ties because the Netherlands were included in the Empire, 
and therefore protected by the treaties of Passau and Augs 
burg Well did the Prince reply to his Imperial Majesty’s 
summons in a temperate but cogent letter,' which he ad 
dressed to him from his camp, that all intercessions hid 
proved fruitless, and that the only help for the Netherlands 
was the sword 

The Pnnce had been delayed for a month at Roermond, 
because, as he expressed it, “he had not a single sou," 2 * * 
and because, in consequence, the troops refused to ad\ ance 
into the Netherlands Having at last been furnished with 
the requisite guarantees from the Holland cities for three 
months’ pay, on the 27th of August, the day of the pubhea 
tion of his letter to the Emperor, he crossed the Meuse and 
took his circuitous way through Diest, 'Iirlemont, Sichem, 
Louvain, Mechlin, Termonde, Oudenarde, Nivelles* Many 
cities and villages accepted his authority and admitted his 
garrisons Of these Mechlin was the most considerable, tn 
which he stationed a detachment of his troops Its doom 
was sealed in that moment Alva could not forgive this 
act of patriotism on the part of a town which had so re 
cently excluded his ow n troops “ This is a direct permission 
of God,” he wrote, m the spirit of dire and revengeful pro- 
phecy, “for us to punish her as she deserves, for the image- 
breaking and other misdeeds done there in the time of 
Madame de Parma, which our Lord was not willing to pass 
over without chastisement * 1 

Meantime the Pnnce continued his advance Louvain 
purchased its neutrality 5 for the time with sixteen thousand 
ducats, Brussels obstinately refused to listen to him, and 
was too powerful to be forcibly attacked at that juncture, 
other important cities, convinced by the arguments and 

1 *?ce it mGachard, ConesponJancc de Guillaume le Taut , m. 63, 
it Jiy 
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won by the eloquence of the various proclamations which he 
scattered as he advanced, ranged themselves spontaneously 
and even enthusiastically upon his side. How different would 
have been the result of his campaign but for the unexpected 
earthquake which at that instant was to appal Christendom, 
and to scatter all his well-matured plans and legitimate hopes. 
His chief reliance, under Providence and his own strong 
heart, had been upon French assistance. Although Genlis, by 
his misconduct, had sacrificed his army and himself, yet the 
Prince was still justly sanguine as to the policy of the French 
court. The papers which had been found in the possession 
of Genlis by his conquerors all spoke one language. “ You 
would be struck with stupor,” wrote Alva’s secretary, “could 
you see a letter which is now in my power, addressed by the 
King of France to Louis of Nassau.” 1 In that letter the King 
had declared his determination to employ all the forces 
which God had placed in his hands to rescue the 
Netherlands from the oppression under which they -were 
groaning. In accordance with the whole spirit and language 
of the French government, was the tone of Coligny in his 
correspondence with Orange. The Admiral assured the 
Prince that there was no doubt as to the earnestness of the 
royal intentions in behalf of the Netherlands, and, recom- 
mending extreme caution, announced his hope within a few 
y days to effect a junction with him at the head of twelve thou- 
„ p sand French arquebusiers, and at least three thousand cavalry . 2 
^ Well might the Prince of Orange, strong, and soon to be 
strengthened, boast that the Netherlands were free, and that 
Alva was in his power . 3 He had a right to be sanguine, for 
nothing less than a miracle could now destroy his generous 
hopes — and, alas ! the miracle took place — a miracle of perfidy 
and bloodshed such as the -world, familiar as it had ever been 
and was still to be with massacre, had not yet witnessed. On 
the nth of August, Coligny had written thus hopefully of 
his movements towards the Netherlands, sanctioned and aided 
by his King. A fortnight from that day occurred the “ Paris 
•wedding ; ” and the Admiral, with thousands of his religious 
confederates, invited to confidence by superhuman treachery, 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1146. 
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and lulled into security bj the music of august marriage-bells, 
was suddenly butchered m the streets of Pans by royal and 
noble hinds 

The Pnnce proceeded on his march, during which the 
heavy news had been brought to him, but he felt com meed 
that, with the very arm a! of the awful tidings, the fate of that 
campaign was sealed, and the fall of Mons mev itablt In his 
own language, he had been struck to the earth “with the blow 
of a sledge hammer, ' — nor did the enemy draw a different 
augury from the great event 

[ he crime was not committed with the connivance of the 
Spanish government On the contrary, the two courts were 
at the moment bitterly hostile to each other In the begin 
ning of the summer, Charles IX and his advisers were as 
false to Philip, as at the end of it they were treacherous to 
Coligny and Orange " T : 

even the ment of be 
executed scheme U' 

before, Catharine de Medici had rejected the advancts of 
Alva towards the arrangement of a general plan for the ev 


he expressed the opinion that to take arms against his own 
subjects was wholly out of the question, and could only be 
followed by general rum “Tis easy to see that he hxs been 
tutored,” * wrote Alva to his master Unfortunately, the same 
mother, w ho had then instilled those lessons of hj [jocntical 
benevolence, hid now wrought upon her son’s cowardly but 
ferocious nature w ith a far different intent The incomplete 
assassination of Coligny, the dread of signal vengeance at the 
hands of the Huguenots, the necessity of faking the lead in 
the internecine struggle, were* employed with Medicean art, 
and with entire success. 

Starting to his feet, with a 
to the scheme," he cncd, 

left altve in France to reproach me with the deed ”* 
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Thai night thq slaughter commenced. The long-premeditated 
crime was executed in a panic, but the work was thoroughly 
done. The King, who a few days before had written with his 
own hand to Louis of Nassau, expressing his firm determina- 
tion to sustain the Protestant cause both in France and the 
Netherlands, who had employed the counsels of Coligny in 
the arrangement of his plans, and who had sent French troops, 
under Genlis and La Noue, to assist their Calvinist brethren 
in Flanders, now gave the signal for the general massacre of 
the Protestants, and with his own hands from his own palace 
windows, shot his subjects with his arquebus as if they had 
been wild beasts. 

Between Sunday and Tuesday, according to one of the 
most moderate calculations, five thousand Parisians of all 
ranks were murdered. Within the whole kingdom, the 
number of victims was variously estimated at from twenty- 
* five thousand to one hundred thousand. 1 The heart of 
Protestant Europe, for an instant, stood still with horror. 
The Queen of England put on mourning weeds, and 
spurned the apologies of the French envoy with contempt. 2 
At Rome, on the contrary, the news of the massacre created 
a joy beyond description The Pope accompanied by his 
cardinals, went solemnly to the church of Saint Mark to 
render thanks to God for the grace thus singularly vouch- 
- safed to the Holy See and to all Christendom ; and a Te 
Deum was performed in presence of the same august as- 
semblage. 3 

But nothing could exceed the satisfaction which the event 
occasioned in the mind of Philip the Second. There was 
an end now of all assistance from the French government to 
the Netherland Protestants. “ The news of the events upon 
Saint Bartholomew’s-day,” wrote the French envoy at Madrid, 
Saint Goard, to Charles IX., “arrived on the 7th September. 
The King, on receiving the intelligence, showed, contrary to 
his natural custom, so much gaiety, that he seemed more de- 
lighted than with all the good fortune or happy incidents 
which had ever before occurred to him. He called all his 

1 Von Raumer, ii. 260. — Compare De Thou, t. vi. 1 . ii. 430 ; Bor, 
vi. 402, 403 ; Meteren, iv. 74. 

2 Von Raumer, ii. 262. 

3 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., Supplement, 125. 
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familiars about him in order to assure them that) our Majesty 
was his good brother, and that no one else deserved the title 
of Most Christian He sent his secretary Cajis to me with 
his felicitations upon the event, and with the information 
that he was just going to Saint Jerome to render thanks to 
God, and to offer his prajers that your Majesty might receive 
Divine support in this great affair I went to set him next 
morning, and as soon as I came into his presence he began 
to laugh, and with demonstrations of extreme contentment, 
to praise *your Majesty as deserving jour title of Most 
Chnstian, telling me there was no King worth) to be jour 
Majesty’s companion, either for xalour or prudence Ht 
praised the steadfast resolution and the long dissimulation of 
so great an enterprise, which all the world would not be able 
to comprehend “I thanked him,” continued the 

ambassador, “and I said that I thanked God for enabling 
jour Majesty to prate to his master that hts apprentice had 
learned his trade , and deserved his title of Most Chnstian 
King I added, that he ought to confess that he owed the 
preservation of the Netherlands to jour Majesty 
Nothing certainl) could, m Philip s apprehension, be more 
delightful than his most unexpected and most opportune in 
telligence Charles IX , whose intrigues in the Netherlands 
he had long known, had now been suddenly converted by 
this stupendous enme into his most powerful all), while at 
the same time the Protestants of Lurope would leam that 
there was still another crowned head in Chnstendom more 
deserving of abhorrence than himself He wrote immediately 
to Aha/ expressing his satisfaction that the king of I ranee 


U.x:n urging him to command the immediate execution of 
Gtnlis and his companions, who had been made prisoners, 
as well as all the 1 renchmen who would be captured in 
Mons, and that he full) concurred in the propriety of the 
> 

1 De Thou, i vi. 1 hie 441 
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measure. “ The sooner / 5 said Philip, “ these noxious plants 
are extirpated from the earth, the less fear there is that a 
fresh crop will spring up . 55 The monarch therefore added, 
with his own hand, to the letter, "I desire that if you have 
not already disembarrassed the world of them, you will do it 
immediately , and inform me thereof, for I see no reason why 
it should be deferred ? 1 * This is the demoniacal picture painted 
by the French ambassador, and by Philip’s own hand, of the 
Spanish monarch’s joy that his “Most Christian” brother 
had just murdered twenty-five thousand of his own subjects. 
In this cold-blooded way, too, did his Catholic Majesty order 
the execution of some thousand Huguenots additionally, in 
order more fully to carry out his royal brother’s pla Vis ; yet 
Philip could write of himself, “ that all the world recognized 
the gentleness of his nature and the mildness of inis in- 
tentions.” '• | 

In truth, the advice thus given by Saint Goard oln the 
subject of the French prisoners in Alva’s possessions, Iwas a 
natural result of the Saint Bartholomew. Here were oljficers 
and soldiers whom Charles IX. had himself sent inter) the 
Netherlands to fight for the Protestant cause against Jyhilip 
and Alva , Already, the papers found upon them had plraced 
him in some embarrassment, and exposed his duplicity to 
the Spanish government, before the great massacre had npade 
such signal reparation for his delinquency. He had ordered 
Mondoucet, his envoy in the Netherlands, to use dissimula- 
tion to an unstinted amount, to continue his intrigues with 
the Protestants, and to deny stoutly all proofs of such f.on- 
nivance. “I see that the papers found upon Genlis,/ he 
wrote 3 twelve days before the massacre, “ have been put into 
the hands of Assonleville, and that they know everything 
done by Genlis to have been committed with my consent. 

1 “ Y assi holgare que si ya no les ubiere deshcchado del mundo Jo 
hagais luego, y me aviseis delio, pucs que no veo que aya causa ni la 
pueda aber por que esto se dexc dc hazer .” — Letter of Philip, 1 8th 
September, 1572, ubi sup. 

- Letter to the Emperor. Gnoen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., Suppl. 40. 

3 These remarkable letters exchanged between Charles IX. and 
Mondoucet have recently been published by M., Emile Gachct (chefdti 
bureau paleographique aux Archives de Belgique) from a manuscript 
discovered by him in the library at Rheims.— Compte Rendu de la 
Com. Roy. d l IIist., iv. 340, sqq. 
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Nevertheless, you will tell the Duke of Alva that these are 
Ites imented to excite suspicion against we You w ill also give 
him occasional information of the enem> s affairs, in order to 
make him believe in jour integrity Even if he docs not be- 
lieve you, my purpose will be answered, provided you do it 
dexterously 1 At the same time you must keep up a constant 
communication tilth ike Prince of Orange, taking great care 
to prctent discoiery of your intelligence 111th him s 

Were ifot these master strokes of diplomacy worthy of 
a King whom his mother, from boyhood upwards had 
caused to study Macchiavellis ‘Prince,’ and who had 
thoroughly taken to heart the maxim, often repeated m 
those days, that the ‘ Science of reigning was the science of 
lying?’ f 

'I he joy in the bpanish camp before Mons was unbounded 
It was as if the only bulwark between the Netherland rebels 
and total destruction had been suddenly withdraw n \\ ith 
anthems in Saint Gudule/wtth bonfires festive illuminations, 
roaring artillery, with trumpets also, and with shawms, was 
the glorious holiday celebrated in court and camp in honour 
of the vast murder committed by the Most Christian King 
upon his Christian subjects, nor was a moment lost in ap- 
prising the Huguenot soldiers shut up with Ixjuis of Nassau 
in the beleaguered city of the great catastrophe which was to 
render all their valour fruitless “Twas a punishment,’ 
said a Spanish soldier, who fought most courageously before 
Mons and who elaborately described the siege afterwards 
“well worthy of a king whose title is ‘The Most Chnstian ’ 
and it was still more honourable to inflict it with his own 
hands as he did * Nor was the obsen ation a pithy sarcasm, 
but a frank expression of opinion, from a man celebrated 
alike for the skill with which he handled both his sword and 
lus pen 

1 " Lncore^ qu il ne y adjoustc foy, toutes fois ctla servira i toon 
intention pourvro que le facie* decrement.”— Cemfle hen Jude la Cent 
cf /Its , i\ sqq 

' TbtJ * ** Qai nevot Oiwmutare ne*«t rejpme ” 

4 Ixtter of Mondoixet tthuuf ^trafa,\u 3G6 — “ In Hi tanorum 
eaUm&tibjnnmtenebnn in^eniislTtitiar it£na hostM edere scioporun 
c^plostone ter rtpeli a Irto tympanoratn tntxmrniqnc toto 

circum vallo fcttis tgnil’oe collucente * etc., etc 
* Mcodcwa, mu 146. 
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The French envoy in the Netherlands was, of course, im- 
mediately informed by his sovereign of the great event. 
Charles IX. gave a very pithy account of the transaction. 
“To prevent the success of the enterprise planned by the 
Admiral,” wrote the King, on the 26th of August, with hands 
yet reeking, and while the havoc throughout France was at 
its height, “ I have been obliged to permit the said Gvises to 
rush upon the said Admiral, 1 which they have done, the said 
Admiral having been killed and all his adherents. A very 
great number of those belonging to the new religion have 
also been massacred and cut to pieces. It is probable that 
the fire thus kindled will spread through all the cities of my 
kingdom, and that all those of the said religion will be made 
sure of.” 2 Not often, certainly, in history, has a Christian 
king spoken thus calmly of butchering his subjects while the 
work was proceeding all around him. It is to be observed, 
moreover, that the usual excuse for such enormities, religious 
fanaticism, cannot be even suggested on this occasion. 
Catharine, in times past, had favoured Huguenots as much 
as Catholics, while Charles had been, up to the very moment 
of the crime, in strict alliance with the heretics of both 
France and Flanders, and furthering the schemes of Orange 
and Nassau. Nay, even at this very moment, and in this 
very letter in which he gave the news of the massacre, he 
charged his envoy still to maintain the closest but most secret in- 
telligence with the Prince of Orange ; taking great care that 
the Duke of Alva should not discover these relations. His 
motives were, of course, to' prevent the Prince from abandon- 
ing his designs, and from coming to make a disturbance in 
France. The King, now that the deed was done, was most 
anxious to reap all the fruits of his crime. “ Now, M. de 
Mondoucet, it is necessary in such affairs,” he continued, “to 
have an eye to every possible contingency. I know that this 
news will be most agreeable to the Duke of Alva, for it is 
most favourable to his designs. At the same time, I don't 
desire that he alone should gather the fruit. I don’t choose 
that he should, according to his excellent custom, conduct his 

1 “J’ a y Ae constraint permettre et doner moj'en ausdits de Guise de 
courir sus audit Amiral,” etc . — Correspondence de Mondoucet, etc., ttbt 
sup. 

- Correspondance de Mondoucet, 
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affairs in such wise as to throw the Prince of Orange upon 
m> hands, besides sending back to France Genhs and the 
other prisoners, as well as the French now shut up in 
Mons ” ‘ 

'I his was a sufficient!) plain hint, which Mondoucet could 
not well misunderstand “Observe the Duke’s countenance 
carefully when )ou give him this message,” added the King, 
“ and let me know his repl) ” In order, however, that there 
might be.no mistake about the matter, Charles wrote again 
to his ambassador, fire da>s afterwards, distinctly stating the 
regret which he should feel if Alva should not take the cit> 
of Mons, or if he should take it by composition “ Tell the 
Duke,” said he, “that it is most important for the service of 
his master and of God that those I rcnchmen and others in 
Mons should be cut in pieces’ * He wrote another letter 
upon the same da>, such was his anxiety upon the subject, 
instructing the envo> to urge upon Alva the necessit) of 
chastising those rebels to the Trench crown “If he tells 
)0U,’ continued Charles, “that this is tacitly requiring him 
to put to death all the French prisoners now in hand as well 
ns to cut in pieces ever) man in Mons, ) 0 u will sa) to him 
tint this is cxactl) what he ought to do, and that he will be 
guilt) of a great wrong to Chnstiamt) if he docs otherwise ’ 5 
Ccrtmnl), the Duke, having been thus distinctl) ordered, 
both b) his own master and b) his Christian Mnjcst), to put 
ever) one of these Frenchmen to death, had a sufficitnc) of 
ro)nl warrant Nevertheless, he was not able to execute 
cntrrcl) these ferocious instructions The prisoners ahead) 
in his power were not destined to escape, but the cit) of 
Mons, in his own language, “proved to have sharper teeth 
than he supposed " 1 

Mondoucet lost no time in placing before Alva the urgent 
necessit) of accomplishing the extensive and cold blooded 
massacre thus proposed “ l he Duke has replied,” wrote 
the envo) to his sovereign, “that he is executing his prisoners 
every da), and that he has but a few left. Nevertheless, for 
some reason which he docs not mention, lie is reserving the 
principal noblemen and chiefs.” 1 He afterwards informed 

1 Correspondancc tie Mondoucet * Ibid 1 thd 

1 Mondoucet to Charles IV, 15th ^ptember, 157a 

* /bid , 5 th ^eplemt>cr, 1 572 
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his master that Genlis, Jumelles, and the other leaders, had 
engaged, if Alva would grant them a reasonable ransom, to 
induce the French in Mons to leave the city, but that the 
Duke, although his language was growing less confident, still 
hoped to take the town by assault. “ I have urged him,” he 
added, “to put them all to death, assuring him that he 
would be responsible for the consequences of a contrary 
course.” “ Why does not your Most Christian master,” asked 
Alva, “order these Frenchmen in Mons to corpe to him 
under oath to make no disturbance? Then my prisoners 
will be at my discretion and I shall get my city.” “ Because,” 
answered the envoy, “ they will not trust his Most Christian 
'Majesty, and will prefer to die in Mons.” 1 

This certainly was a most sensible reply, but it is instruc- 
tive to witness the cynicism with which the envoy accepts 
this position for his master, while coldly recording the results 
of all these sanguinary conversations. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the Prince of 
Orange arrived at Peronne, between Binche and the Duke 
of Alva’s entrenchments. 2 The besieging army was rich in 
notabilities of elevated rank. Don Frederic of Toledo had 
hitherto commanded, but on the 27th of August, the Dukes 
of Medina Coeli and of Alva had arrived in the camp. 3 
Directly afterwards came the warlike Archbishop of Cologne/ 
at the head of two thousand cavalry. 5 There was but one 
chance for the Prince of Orange, and experience had taught 
him, four years before, its slenderness. He might still pro- 
voke his adversary into a pitched battle, and he relied upon 
God for the result. In his own words, “ he trusted ever that 
the great God of armies was with him, and would fight in 
the midst of his forces.” 0 So long as Alva remained in his 
impregnable camp, it was impossible to attack him or to 
throw reinforcements into Mons. The Prince soon found, 
too, that Alva was far too wise to hazard his position by a 
superfluous combat. The Duke knew that the cavalry of the 
Prince "was superior to his own.* He expressed himself 

1 Mondoucet to Charles IX., 15th September, I 57 2 - 
s Correspondence de Philippe II., ii. 1158. Hoofd, vii. 262. 

3 Ibid., vii. 257. , ‘ , _ 

4 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 115^ ... Bor, vi. 402. 

6 Letter of John of Nassau. Archives, etc., iii. 461. 

7 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii, 1158. 
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entirely unwilling to play into the Prince’s hands, insttad of 
winning the game which was no longer doubtful '1 In* 
Huguenot soldiers within Motis were in despot and mutiny; 
Ixiuis of Nassau lay in his bed consuming with n dnngi roui 
fe\er; Genhs was a prisoner, and lus nnny rut to pitem; 
Cohgny was murdered, and Protestant h ranee partly red; 
the troops of Orange, enlisted but for three months, were 
already rebellious, and sure to break into open msubordinv 
tion when the consequences of the Pans massacre should 
become entirely clear to them, and there were, therefore, 
csen more cogent reasons than in 1568, why Als.i nliould 
remain perfectly still, and sec his enemy's cau *• found' r 
before his eyes I’hc valiant Archbishop of Cologne was 
most eager for the fray He rode daily at the Duke’* fitjr, 
with harness on his back and pistols in bis hohters, arrmd 
and attired like one of his own troop' rs, and urging i\r 
Duke, with sehemencc, to a pitched liable with the Print*. 
'I he Duke commended, but did not yield to, the pr'ljo*# 
enthusiasm. “ r Iis a fine figure of a man, with bn * otxUt 
and pistols,” he wrote to Philip, “and he show* great s/f»»> 
tion for your Majesty’s service." 1 

The issue of the campaign was inevitable. On tD- nth 
September, Don Frederic, with a fo-cc of four ihouund 
picked men, estab’ished himself at Ssu-t Honan, a vil '*•/*• 
near the Hauc gate of the cty, w } i\- th" Pr va h-/J 
camped at Hennrgny, wjrh:n half a' league of t-V 
whence lie atr«-cpted to zrtrod- ce r-r f rra r/s rw tV 
towyi On the n*ght o' the nth and rain, I >00 
hazarded an erccr-i^i vr,m the *r*-SY , i *3 ~ 
prosed ciatreriT raccenfa!, and had near./ r~*. *ed to tv 
capture of th e i nner A choser V.-sd «/ rr ? ’-'/"d 

arquebu^cn. atrr-d. zz ▼ar ."i\ 

expedition, srah tner shrrj cernd" ! near %*, trar* t -7 
myht recc-mae eaar ettrff “ tr/r darin-t, >d Vy 

Julian Kri-^we^r- spires c'sai-ewssr. "Vv-’ v s 
w«rc ce: d nn. tne =-”7 s-*/i f/* a gw ^ 

powcr’eM- f- ho^rs I urr. f"~ '-ar o Os* ~ 'V 
t-or”’? e=f anrr. S"a'nrdi *'/»-*’ f>-, 

hardly ar.cscd ££= t=*r - V/ ? 1 
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force they had been thus suddenly surprised, and unable in 
the confusion to distinguish between friend and foe . 1 2 The 
boldest, led by Julian in person, made at once for the Prince’s 
tent. His guards and himself were in profound sleep, but a 
small spaniel, who always passed the night upon his bed, was 
a more faithful sentinel. The creature sprang forward, bark- 
ing furiously at the sound of hostile footsteps, and scratching 
his master’s face with his paws." There was but just time 
for the Prince to mount a horse which was ready saddled, 
and to effect his escape through the darkness, before his 
enemies sprang into the tent. His servants were cut down, 
his master of the horse and two of his secretaries, who gained 
their saddles a moment later, all lost their lives , 3 * and but for 
the little dog’s watchfulness, William of Orange, upon whose 
shoulders the whole weight of his country’s fortunes depended, 
would have been led within a week to an ignominious death. 
To his dying day, the Prince ever afterwards 1 kept a spaniel 
of the same race in his bed-chamber. The midnight slaughter 
still continued, but the Spaniards, in their fury, set fire to the 
tents. The glare of the conflagration showed the Orangists 
by how paltry a force they had been surprised. Before they 
could rally, however, Romero led off his arquebusiers, every 
one of whom had at least killed his man. Six hundred of 
the Prince’s troops had been put to the sword, while many 
others were burned in their beds, or drowned in the little 
rivulet which flowed outside their camp. Only sixty Spaniards 
lost their lives . 5 

This disaster did not alter the plans of the Prince, c for 
those plans had already been frustrated. The whole marrow 
of his enterprise had been destroyed in an instant by the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew. He retreated to Pdronne 
and Nivelles, an assassin, named Heist, a German by birth, 
but a French chevalier, following him secretly in his camp, 
pledged to take his life for a large reward promised by Alva 6 


1 Mendoza, vii. 157. Strada, vii. 367, 368. 

2 Strada, vii. 368. Hoofd, vii. 263. 3 Hoofd, vii. 264. 

4 Hoofd, vii. 263. In the statues of the Prince a little dog is frequently 

sculptured at his feet. _ c 

5 Bentivoglio, v. 106. Mendoza, vii. 157, et seq. Hoofd, vii. 263, 
264. Bor, vii. 408. 

e Letter ofMondoucet to Charles IX. Comm. Roy. del’Hist., iv. 340. 
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— an enterprise not destined, however, to be successful The 
soldiers flatl) refused to remain an hour longer m the field, 
or even to furnish an escort for Count Louis, if, b> chance, 
he could be brought out of the town 1 * * The Prince was 
obliged to inform his brother of the desperate state of his 
affairs, and to aduse him to capitulate on the best terms’ 
which he could make With a heavj heart, he left the 
chivalrous Louis besieged m the cit) which he had so gal 
land) captured, and took his naj across the Meuse towards 
the Rhine A furious mutiny broke out among his troops 
His life was, with difficulty, saved from the brutal soldier) — 
infuriated at his inability to pa) them, except in the ov cr-dut. 
securities of the Holland cities — bj the exertions of the 
officers who still regarded him with \ eneration and affection * 
Crossing the Rhine at Orso>, he disbanded his arm) and 
betook himself, almost alone, to Holland 4 

Yet c\en tn this hour of distress and defeat, the Prince 
seemed more heroic than man> a conqueror in his da) of 
triumph He went to Holland, the only province which 
remained true, and which still looked up to him as its 
sauour, but he went thither expecting and prepared to perish 
“ There I ;,»/// make mj sepulchre was his simple and sub- 
lime expression in a private letter to his brother 

He had advanced to the rescue of Louis, with city after 
city opening its arms to receive him He had expected to 
be joined on the march b) Colign), at the head of a chosen 
arm), and he was now obliged to lease his brother to his 
fate, basing the massacre of the admiral and his confederates 
substitute*} for their expected army of assistance, and with 
eser) cit) and cvqr) prosance forsaking his cause, as eagerl) 
as the) had so lately embraced it ** It has pleased God,' 
he said, "to take awa) ever) hope which we could hase 
founded upon man , the King has published that the mas 
sacre ssas b) his orders, and has forbidden all his subjects, 
upon pain of death, to assist me, he has, moreover, sent 

1 Letter of ranee of Orarge to John of Nissan. Arthurs dc U 
Matson d Orange etc ., mu 501 507, anti thecypher explained wtirc. u. 

* lloofd \jl sAj • Meteren, iv 75 

* Bor, vu. 40$. Meleren, n 75 - * H«/d, aai 

* " Ayant dclibcrc de faire illecq na sepcltre Ait IretAtr 

y t*r e/JSasszu Groen v FnrU , Archives, etc.. 
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succour to Alva. Had it not been for this, we had been 
masters of the Duke, and should have made him capitulate 
at our pleasure.” 1 Yet even then he was not cast down. 

Nor was his political sagacity liable to impeachment by 
the extent to which he had been thus deceived by the French 
court. “So far from being reprehensible that I did not 
suspect such a crime,” he said, “ I should rather be charge- 
able with malignity had I been capable of so sinister a sus- 
picion. Tis not an ordinary thing to conceal such c enormous 
deliberations under the plausible cover of a marriage fes- 
tival.” 2 

Meanwhile, Count Loujs lay confined to his couch with a 
burning fever. His soldiers refused any longer to hold the 
city, now that the altered intentions of Charles IX. were 
known 3 and the forces of Orange withdrawn. Alva offered 
the most honourable conditions, and it was therefore impos- 
sible for the Count to make longer resistance. The city 
was so important, and time was at that moment so valuable, 
that the Duke was willing to forego his vengeance upon the 
rebel whom he so cordially detested, and to be satisfied with 
depriving him of the prize which he had seized with such 
audacity. “ It would have afforded me sincere pleasure,” 
wrote the Duke, “ over and above the benefit to God and 
your Majesty, to have had the Count of Nassau in my power. 

I would overleap every obstacle to seize him, such is the 
particular hatred which I bear the man.” * Under the circum- 
stances, however, he acknowledged that the result of the 
council of war could only be to grant liberal terms. c 

On the 19th September, accordingly, articles of capitula- 
tion were signed between the distinguished De la Noue with 
three others on the one part, and the Seigneur deNoircarmes 
and three others on the side of Spain. The town was given 
over to Alva, but all the soldiers were to go out with their 
weapons and property. Those of the townspeople who had 
borne arms against his Majesty, and all who still held to the 
Reformed religion, were to retire with the soldiery. The 
troops were to pledge themselves not to serve in future 

1 Archives de la Maison d’Orange, etc., iii. 5 01 '5°7- 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. Vie De la Noue, 75. 

4 Letter of Alva to Philippe II. Correspondance de Philippe II., 
ii. 1 162. 
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against the Kings of Fnnce or Spain, but from this provision 
Louis, with his English and German soldiers, was expressly 
excepted, the r * ’ ’ 1 the idea of sucli 

a pledge, or < for an instant. 

It was also ag furnished, and 

hostages exchanged, for the due observance of the terms of 
the treat) The preliminaries having been thus settled, the 
patriot forces abandoned the tow n 1 

Count Louts, nsin 0 from his sick bed, paid his respects in 
person to*the victorious generals, at their request He was 
received in Alvas camp with an extraordinary show of 
admiration and esteem Tin. Duke of Medina Cceh over 
whelmed him with courtesies and “ bisolomanos , while Don 
Frederic assured him, m the high flown language of Spanish 
compliment, that there was nothing which he would not do 
to serve him, and that he would take a greater pleasure m 
executing his slightest wish than if he had been his next of 
km * 

As the Count next da), still suffering with fever, and 
attired m his long dressing gown, was taking his departure 
from the cit) , he ordered his carnage to stop at the entrance 
to Don Iredcrics quarters That general, who had been 
standing incognito near the door, gazing with honest ad 
miration at the hero of so man) a hard fought field, with 
drew as he approached, that he might not giv e the invalid 
the trouble of alighting 3 I ouis, however, recognizing him, 
addressed him with the Spanish salutation, “ Ftrdonciutstra 
Seii ma la fescdutiibrt,' and paused at the gate ‘ Don 
1 redenc, from politeness to his condition, did not present 

1 For, mi 40S 40a Hoof!, mi 265. Mctercn.iv 76. Jle-ijoza, 
mi icS no 100. 
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hhmelf, but .sent nn aide-de-camp to express his compliments 
ami pood wishes. Having exchanged these courtesies, 
Lotsi 1 * . left the city, conveyed, as had been agreed upon, by a 
gnntd ol Spanish troops. There was a deep meaning in the 
respect with which the Spanish generals had treated the rebel 
chieftain. Although the massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
met with Alva’s entire approbation, yet it was his cue to affect 
a holy horror at the event, and he avowed that he would 
“rather cut off both his hands than be guilty of such a 
deed ’’ ’--as if those hangman’s hands had the right to pro- 
test against any murder, however wholesale. Count Louis 
suspected at once, and soon afterwards thoroughly under- 
stood, the real motives of the chivalrous treatment which he 
had received. 5 Me well knew that these very men would 
have sent him to the scaffold, had he fallen into their power, 
and he therefore estimated their courtesy at its proper 
value. 

It was distinctly stated, in the capitulation of the city, 
that all the soldiers, as well as such of the inhabitants as had 
borne arms, should be allowed to leave the city, with all 
their property. 'The rest of the people, it was agreed/might 
remain without molestation to their persons or estates. 3 

. It has been the general opinion of historians that the articles 
¥ of this convention were maintained by the conquerors in 
good faith. 4 Never was a more signal error. The capitula- 
tion was made late at night, on the 20th September, without 
the provision which Charles IX. had hoped for : the massacre, 
namely, of De la Noue, and his companions. As for Geylis 
and those who had been taken prisoners at his defeat, their 
doom had already been sealed. The city was evacuated on 
the 2 1. st September. Alva entered it upon the 24th. Most 
of the volunteers departed with the garrison, but many who 


1 Letter of Louis of Nassau to Charles IX. (1st June, 1573). Groert 
v. Prinst., Archives tic la Maison, etc., iv. S6* t et setj. The letter is 
taken from the Archives of Simancas. _ 

* 11 Et cjuc fa cste la sculle cause tie la courtoisie et fidehte dont le 
Due d’Alhe a usse c livers 3 c Conte a la prinsc de la ville de Monts ; 
comme il a depths diet a plusieurs que e’estoit pour monstrer qu il ne 
vouldroit point avoir faict ung si mechant acte qujavoit faict le Roy de 
France,” etc., etc. — Ibid. 

3 Mendoza, vii. 157VO, 158VO. Bor, vii. 408, 409. 

* Bor, Le Petit, Guicciardini, cl a/. 
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had, most unfortunatel), prolonged thur farewells to their 
families, trusting to the word of the Spanish Captain Molmos 
were thrown into pnson * Noircarmes, the butcher of 
Valenciennes, now made his appearance in Mons As grand 
bailiff of Hainault, he came to the place as one in authority, 
and his deeds were now to complete the infamj which must 
for ever surround hts name In brutal \10lat10n of the terms 
upon which the town had surrendered, he now set about the 
work of massacre and pillage A Commission of Troubles, m 
close imitation of the famous Blood Council at Brussels, was 
established,* the members of the tribunal being appointed 
b) Noircarmes, and all being inhabitants of the town The 
council commenced proceedings by condemning all the 
\olunteers, although expressly included in the capitulation 
Their wises and children s\ere all banished, their property 
all confiscated On the 15th of December, the executions 
commenced The intrepid De Lestc, silk manufacturer, who 
had commanded a band of solunteers, and sustained during 
the siege the assaults, of Aba’s troops with remarkable courage 
at a scrj critical moment, was one of the earliest nctims * In 
consideration “that he was a gentleman, and not among thi 
most malicious,"* he was executed bj sword “In resp e <t 
that he heard the mass, and made a sweet and Catholic end 
it was allowed that he should be “buried m consecrated 

earth’* Man) others followed in quick succession Some 
were beheaded, some were hanged, some were burned ali\e 
All who had borne arms or worked at the fortifications were, 
of course, put to death Such as refused to confess ard 
reJu\e the Catholic sacraments pen hed b\ fire. \ pocr 
wretch, accused of having ridiculed these mysteries, had hi? 
tongue torn out before being beheaded,* A cobbler, aaraa. 
Blaise llouzet, was hanged for hanar ea’en meat soup irsr 

' Mons , sou* 1 « Kapports et Statist q ■ — ■*" 

t 1 andaen* (Mons, 1S19; 77, tr 

* 1 andaens, 77-S7 

» JM 

* ^ntcnce against 1 ’ierr- de J>c** r-ci Uuneysr — f- 
au Tnfrtinal <le Nang If J c«- t. 

* Ihl — “In consiJcn-re c? = VTi tr C-" 
grande recognoissanrer* rpezssss. Vtscr d~x* % — 
jaincte ct s**n corps pi**r sa 

* I an taens. cxr c= as 
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Friday . 1 He was also accused of going to the Protestant 
preachings for the sake of participating in the alms distri- 
buted on these occasions , 2 a crime for which many other 
paupers were executed . 3 An old man of sixty-two was sent 
to the scaffold for having permitted his son to bear arms 
among the volunteers . 4 At last, when all pretexts were 
wanting to justify executions, the council assigned as motives 
for its decrees an adhesion of heart on the part of the victims 
to the cause of the insurgents, or to the doctrines of the 
Reformed Church/ Ten, twelve, twenty persons were often 
hanged, burned, or beheaded in a single day . 6 Gibbets 
laden with mutilated bodies lined the public highways, -while 
Noircarmes, by frightful expressions of approbation, excited 
without ceasing the fury of his satellites . 7 This monster 
would perhaps be less worthy of execration had he been 
governed in these foul proceedings by fanatical bigotry or 
by political hatred ; but his motives were of the most sordid 
description. It was mainly to acquire gold for himself that 
he ordained all this carnage. With the same pen which 
signed the death-sentences of the richest victims, he drew 
orders to his own benefit on their confiscated property . 8 
The lion’s share of the plunder was appropriated by himself. 
He desired the estate of Francois de Glarges, Seigneur 
d’Eslesmes. The gentleman had committed no offence of 
any kind, and, moreover, lived beyond the French frontier. 
Nevertheless, in contempt of international law, the neigh- 
bouring territory was invaded, and D’Eslesmes dragged 
before the blood tribunal of Mons. Noircarmes had drawn 
up beforehand, in his own handwriting, both the terms of fne 
accusation and of the sentence. The victim was innocent 
and a Catholic, but he was rich. He confessed to have been 

1 Altmeyer, 120, from the Archives Judiciaires de Hainault. Registre 
contenant les sentences criminelles. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Sentences du 6me Mars, I 573 > autres, apud Paridaens, 82. 

4 Paridaens. 

5 Paridaens, Sentences du 6me Mars, et autres. 

6 Ibid. , 83 Sentences des I5me et 3ime Dec., I 57 2 > J 7 me Jan., 
I 573 > 6me Mars, iome, nine, I3me Avril, 9me "uillet, 26me et 27me 
Aout, 1573. 

s Ibid. , 84. Lettres aux Commissaires des ter Juin et 24me xsov., 
1573 - 
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twice at the preaching, from curio sit), and to have omitted 
taking the saenment at the previous Easter For these 
offences he was beheaded, and his confiscated estate adjudged 
at an almost nominal price to the sccrctar) of Noircarmes, 
bidding for his master 1 “ You can do me no greater plea 
sure, ’ wrote Noircarmes to the council, “ than to make quick 
work with all these rebels, and to proceed with the confisca 
tion of their estates real and personal Don t fail to put all 
those to the torture out of whom an) thing can be got. ’ 1 

Notwithstanding the unexampled docility of the commis 
sioncrs, the) found it difficult to extract from their redoubted 
chief a reasonable share in the wages of blood I he\ did 
not scruple, therefore, to display their own infam), and to 
enumerate their own crimes, m order to justif) their demand 
for higher salaries “Consider/ they said in a petition to 
this end, “consider closel) all that is odious in our office, 
and the great number of banishments and of executions 
which wc ha\e pronounced among all our ertti relations and 
friends ' * 

It may be added, moreover, as a slight palliation for the 
enormous crimes committed by these men, that, becoming 
at last wear) of their business, the) urged Noircarmes to 
desist from the work of proscription Longehajt, one of 
the commissioners, even waited upon him personalis, with a 
plea for mere) in favour of “the poor people, c\en beggars, 
who, although having borne arms during the siege, might 
then be pardoned” Noircarmes, in a rage at the propo> 
sftjon, said that “ if lie did not know the commissioners to 
be honest men, he should believe that their palms had been 
oiled / ' and forbade an) further words on the subject \\ hen 
Longelnve still ventured to speak m favour of certain per 

x Fandaens S 5 C. refit <le Mors. Sentence do 24111c Fer , 1 573, 
Lcltic lie Zvnncartnes i Uu/equies <Je ayne No\ , 1573 cited l»y 
1 an laths 

* \ltme>er from the \rclmct dc llamaut 

* “Consilerer <Je pres toot lodicon de nostre charge et le grant 

nonil re dc bamtv-emen* et d taecuicms qr-t nous as ons j rononern, aw 
nilirii de inasTio> tow» Wimw. —Lts’tti dn Ctmmntam Jn Jin t 
Imn 1575 , a*uJ So , /rm the Gttfe dc A' ms 

* ** — — \ ous asc scu «- — la co lere de Moc^tigncur— dior t q ir »e 
tic nous ciyn nu - s(n C* 11 * kien, a aroit opinion qu at» *11 1< « 1<-* malt % 
crgraisscce — Letter cf gtksyt in 4 w eytr, 1 2 
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soils, “ who were very poor and simple, not charged with 
duplicity, and good Catholics besides,” he fared no better. 
“ Away ' v *th you ! ” cried Noircarines, in a great fury, 1 adding 
that he had already written to have execution done upon the 
whole of them. “ Whereupon,” said poor Blood-Councillor 
Longehayc, in his letter to his colleague, “I retired, I leave 
you to guess how.” 1 

Thus the work went on day after day, month after month. 
Till the 27th August of the following year (1573) the execu- 
tioner never rested ; and when Rcquesens, successo'r to Alva, 
caused the prisons of Mons to he opened, there were found 
still seventy-five individuals condemned to the block, and 
awaiting their fate. 3 

It is the most dreadful commentary upon the times in 
which these transactions occurred, that they could sink so 
soon into oblivion. The culprits took care to hide the 
records of their guilt, while succeeding horrors, on a more 
extensive scale, at other places, effaced the memory of all 
these comparatively obscure murders and spoliations. The 
prosperity of Mons, one of the most flourishing and wealthy 
manufacturing towns in the Netherlands, was annihilated, 
but there were so many cities in the same condition that its 
j\- misery was hardly remarkable. Nevertheless, in our own 
* days, the fall of a mouldering tower in the ruined Chateau de 
Naas at last revealed the archives of all these crimes. 4 How 
the documents came to be placed there remains a mystery, 
but they have at last been brought to light. 

The Spaniards had thus recovered Mons, by which ev$ftt 
the temporary revolution throughout the whole Southern 
Netherlands was at an end. The keys of that city unlocked 
the gates of every other in Brabant and Flanders. The towns 
which had so lately embraced the authority of Orange now 
hastened to disavow the Prince and to return to their ancient, 
hypocritical, and cowardly allegiance. 5 The new oaths, of 
fidelity were in general accepted by Alva, but the beautiful 
archiepiscopal city of Mechlin was selected for an example 
and a sacrifice. 

1 “ Replioqua, A mere ! par grant furie,” etc. — fetter of Longehaye 

in Altmeycr , 125, sqj. _ . „ 

- “ Sur quoy me retluray, je vous laisse a penser comment. — Jin a. 

3 Paridaens, 86, sqq. 4 Ibid., 279, note E. 5 Bor, vi. 415. 
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There were heavy arrears due to the Spanish troops To 
indemnify them, and to make good his blasphemous pro 
phecy of Divine chastisement for its past misdeeds, Aha 
now abandoned this town to the licence of his soldier) 
By his command Don Frederic ad\anced to the gates and 
demanded its surrender He was answered by a few shots 
from the garrison Those cowardly troops, howeicr, haung 
thus plunged the city still more deeply into the disgrace 
which, in Alias eyes they had incurred by receiung rebels 
within the*ir walls after haung but just before refused admit 
tance to the Spanish forces, decamped during the night, and 
left the place defenceless 1 

Early next morning there issued from the gates a solemn 
procession of priests, with banner and crozier, followed by a 
1 *' * — - - ns, who attempted b> this 

« ■ of the a ictor While the 

l the soldiers were busily 

engaged in heaping dried branches and rubbish into the 
moat. Before the religious exercises were concluded, thou 
sands had forced the gates or climbed the walls, and entered 
the city with a celerity winch only the hope of rapine could 
inspire The sack instantly commenced The property of 
fnend and foe, of rapist and Calumst, was indiscriminately 
rifled E\ciy thing was dismantled and destroyed. “Hardly 
a nail,” said a Spaniard, writing soon afterwards from Brus- 
sels, “was left standing m the walls” The troojis seemed 
to imagine thunsches in a Turkish town, and wTeaked the- 
Di\mc \cngeance which Alia had denounced upon the city- 
with an energy which met with his fen ent applause * 

Three days long the horrible scene continued, one day 
for the benefit of the Spaniards, two more for that of the- 
Walloons and Germans All the churches, monasteries, 
religious houses of eiery kind were completely sacked. 


1 flor, M. 4° ,f * ■ — " mr 

* Bor, vj 40 . 

It , it. I1S5 

ou de femrocs, ■ ■ , 

tout t\ aye «te saccate jus^lcs an ct demers d eparjw 
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Every valuable article which they contained, the ornaments 
of altars, the reliquaries, chalices, embroidered curtains, 
and carpets of velvet or damask, the golden robes of the 
priests, the repositories of the host, the precious vessels of 
chrism and extreme unction, the rich clothing and jewelry 
adorning the effigies of the Holy Virgin, all were indiscrimi- 
nately rifled by the Spanish soldiers. The holy wafers were 
trampled under foot, the sacramental wine was poured upon 
the ground, and, in brief, all the horrors which had been 
committed by the iconoclasts in their wildest moments, and 
for a thousandth part of which enormities heretics had been 
burned in droves, were now repeated in Mechlin by the 
especial soldiers of Christ, by Roman Catholics who had 
been sent to the Netherlands to avenge the insults offered 
to the Roman Catholic faith. The motive, too, which 
inspired the sacrilegious crew was not fanaticism, but the 
desire of plunder. The property of Romanists was taken as 
freely as that of Calvinists, of which sect there were, indeed, 
but few in the archiepiscopal city. Cardinal Granvelle’s 
house was rifled. The pauper funds deposited in the 
convents were not respected. The beds were taken from 
beneath sick and dying women, whether lady abbess or 
hospital patient, that the sacking might be torn to pieces in 
search of hidden treasure. 1 

The iconoclasts of 1566 had destroyed millions of pro- 
perty for the sake of an idea, but they had appropriated 
nothing. Moreover, they had scarcely injured a human 
being; confining their wrath to graven images. The 
Spaniards at Mechlin spared neither man nor woman. The 
murders and outrages would be incredible, were they not 
attested by most respectable Catholic witnesses. Men were 
butchered in their houses, in the streets, at the altars. 

1 Discours du Pillage de Malines, 2me Octobre, 1572 , 406, 407. 
“Voires ne ont este respectez les repositoires et cyboircs, oil estoyent 
les sainctes hostyes et precieux corps de nostre Seigneur et Ke'demptcur, 
ny les vaisseaux des saint chresme et extremes onctions, qui ont este 

ravis par les soldats Espagnols tire dehors le ciboire, gcctant en terre 

les sainctes hosties,” etc., etc. 

“ Et y a la mater des noires-soeurs ha perdu 6 florins de son espargne 

et pardessusha este the a la dicte mater, gisant malade, son lict 

.de dessoubz elle ; comme aussi ha este faict avcc infinite de femmes 
accouchees et d’aultres avortees et de malades.” — Discaurs, etc., 409. 
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Women were uolatcd by hundreds jn churches and m 
graveyards* Moreover, the deed had been as deliberate!) 
arranged as it was thoroughly performed It was sanctioned 
by the highest authority Don I redenc, son of Alva, and 
General Noircarmes were both present at the scene and 
applications were in vain made to them that the havoc 
might be stayed They were seen whispering to each 
other in the ear on their arrival says an eye witness and a 
Catholic, ‘ and it is well known that the affair had been 
resolved tipon the preceding day The two continued 
together as long as they remained in the city ' * The work 
was, in truth fully accomplished The ultra Catholic, Jean 
Richardot, member of the Grand Council, and nephew of 
the Bishop of Arras informed the stale-council that the sack 
of Mechlin had been so homble that the poor and unfor 
tunate mothers had not a single morsel of bread to put in 
the mouths of their children who were dung before their 
eyes — so insane and cruel had been the avarice of the 
plunderers “ He could say more, he added, * if his hair 
did not stand on end, not only at recounting but even at 
remembering the scene * * 

1 II scours etc., 415 * ibid 411,412 

’ Letter of lean Richardot apud Gachard , Rapport au Ministry de 
1 Intencur sur les Archives de Lille, 2J4. 
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Affairs in Holland and Zeland — Siege of Tergoes by thg patriots — 
Importance of the place — Difficulty of relieving it — Its position — Au- 
dacious plan for sending succour across the “ Drowned Land ” — Brilliant 
and successful expedition of Mondragon — The siege raised — Horrible 
sack of Zutphen — Base conduct of Count Van den Berg — Refusal of 
Naarden to surrender — Subsequent unsuccessful deputation to make 
terms with Don Frederic — Don Frederic before Naarden — Treachery of 
Romero — The Spaniards admitted — General massacre of the garrison 
and burghers — The city burned to the ground — Warm reception of 
Orange in Holland — Secret negotiations with the Estates — Desperate 
character of the struggle between Spain and the provinces — Don 
Frederic in Amsterdam— Plans for reducing Holland — Skirmish on the 
ice at Amsterdam — Preparation in Harlem for the expected siege— 
Description of the city — Early operations — Complete investment — 
Numbers of besiegers and besieged — Mutual barbarities — Determined 
repulse of the first assault — Failure of Batenburg’s expedition — Cruelties 
in city and camp— Mining and countermining — Second assault vic- 
toriously repelled — Suffering and disease in Harlem — Disposition of 
Don Frederic to retire — Memorable rebuke by Alva — Efforts of Orange 
to relieve the place — Sonoy’s expedition — Exploit of John Haring — 
Cruel execution of prisoners on both sides — Quiryn Dirkzoon and his 
family put to death in the city — Fleets upon the lake — Defeat of the 
patriot armada — Dreadful suffering and starvation in the city — Parley • 
with the besiegers — Despair of the city — Appeal to Orange — Expedition 
under Batenburg to relieve the city — His defeat and death — Desperate 
condition of Harlem — Its surrender at discretion — Sanguinary execu- 
tions — General massacre— Expense of the victory jn blood and money — 
Joy of Philip at the news. 

W HILE thus Brabant and Flanders were scourged bade 
to the chains which they had so recently broken, the 
affairs of the Prince of Orange were not improving in Zeland. 
Never was a twelvemonth so marked by contradictory 
fortune, never were the promises of a spring followed by such 
blight and disappointment in autumn as in the memorable 
year 1572. On the island of Walcherep, Middelburg and 
Arnemuyde still held for the King— Campveer and Flushing 
for the Prince of Orange. On the island of South Beveland, 
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the cit> of Goes or Tergoes was still stoutly defended b) a 
small gamson of Spanish troops As long as the place held 
out, the city of Middelburg could be maintained Should 
that important city fall, the Spaniards would lose all hold 
upon Walcheren and the province of Zeland 
Jerome de t Zeraerts, a bra\e, faithful, but singularly 
unlucky officer, commanded for the Prince in Walcheren * 
He had attempted by \anous hastily planned expeditions to 
give employment to his turbulent soldiery, but fortune had 
refused tcf smile upon his efforts He had laid siege to 
Middelburg and failed He had attempted Tergoes and 
had been compelled inglonously to retreat T he citizens of 
1 lushing, on his return, had shut the gates of the town 
in his face, and for several days refused to admit him or 
his troops* To retrieve this disgrace, which had sprung 
rather from the insubordination of his followers and the 
dislike which they bore his person than from any want of 
courage or conduct on his part, he now assembled a force of 
seven thousand men, marched again to Icrgocs, and upon 
the 26th of August laid siege to the place in form* 
The gamson was very insufficient, and although they con- 
ducted themselves with great bravery, it was soon evident 
that unless reinforced they must yield With their over 
throw it was obvaous that the Spaniards would lose the 
important maritime province of Zeland, and the Duke ac 
cordmgl) ordered D Avila, who commanded in Antwerp, to 
throw succour into Tergoes without delay Attempts were 
rm^c, by sea and by land, to this effect, but were all unsuc 
cessful The 7 danders commanded the waters with their 
fleet, and were too much at home among those gulfs and 
shallows not to W more than a match for their enemies. 
Ilafflcd m their attempt to relieve the town by water or by 
land, the Spaniards conceived an amphibious scheme Fhcir 

plan led to om of the most bnlliant feats of arms which dis 
tmgmsh the history of the war 

i he Scheld, flowing past the aty of Antwerp and separating 
theprovmce-s of Handers and Brabant, opens wide its two 
arms in nearly opposite directions, before it joins the sex 
Between these l*? arms lie the isles of Zeland, half floating 

1 Bor, ti 392. * /*»•» » ’ tM 
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upon, half submerged by, the naves. The town of Ter goes 
was the chief city of South Beveland, the most important 
part of this archipelago, but South Beveland had not 
always been an island. Fifty years before, a tempest, one of 
the most violent recorded in the stormy annals of that 
exposed country, had overthrown all barriers , 1 2 the waters of 
the German Ocean, lashed by a succession of north winds, 
having been driven upon the low coast of Zeland more 
rapidly than they could be carried off through the narrow 
straits of Dover. The dykes of the island had 'burst, the 
ocean had swept over the land, hundreds of villages had 
been overwhelmed, and a tract of country torn from the 
province and buried for ever beneath the sea. This 
“ Drowned Land,” * as it is called, now separated the island 
from the main. At low tide it was, however, possible for 
experienced pilots to ford the estuary, which had usurped 
the place of the land. The average depth was between four 
and five feet at low water, while the tide rose and fell at least 
ten feet; the bottom was muddy and treacherous, and it was, 
moreover, traversed by three living streams or channels, 
always much too deep to be fordable . 3 * 

Captain Plomaert, a Fleming of great experience and 
bravery, warmly attached to the King’s cause, conceived the 
plan of sending reinforcements across this drowned district 
to the city of Tergoes. Accompanied by two peasants of 
the country, well acquainted with the track, he twice accom- 
plished the dangerous and difficult passage, which, from dry 
land to dry land, was nearly ten English miles in length. 
Having thus satisfied himself as to the possibility of the 
enterprise, he laid his plan before the Spanish colonel, Mon- 
dragon . 1 c 

That courageous veteran eagerly embraced the proposal, 
examined the ground, and after consultation with Sancho 
d’ Avila, resolved in person to lead an expedition along the 
path suggested by Plomaert. Three thousand picked men, 
a thousand from each nation, 5 — Spaniards, Walloons, and 

1 Mendoza, viii. 166, et seq . — Compare Guicciardini and Bentivoglio, 

vii. 109-114. v 

2 “ Verdronken Land.” — Bor, vi. 394. 

3 Bor, Hoofd, Mendoza, Bentivoglio, etc., etc. . 

i Hoofd, vii., 270, 271. 'Bentivoglio, vi. 3. Bentivoglio, vi. 112. 
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Germans, Mere speedily and secretly assembled at Bergen-op- 
7oom, from the neighbourhood of which city, at a place 
called Aggier, 1 it was necessary that the expedition should 
set forth A quantity of sacks were provided, m which a 
supply of biscuit and of powder was placed one to be carried 
by each soldier upon his head Although it was already late 
in the autumn the weather was propitious the troops not 
yet informed as to the secret enterprise for which they had 
been selected, were already assembled at the edge of the 
water, and Mondragon, who notwithstanding his age, had 
resolved upon heading the hazardous expedition, now briefly, 
on the evening of the aoth October, explained to them the 
nature of the service His statement of the dangers which 
they were about to encounter, rather inflamed than dum 
mshed their ardour Their enthusiasm became unbounded, 
as he described the importance of the city which they were 
about to save, and alluded to the glory which would be won 
by those who thus courageously came forward to its rescue. 
The time of about half ebb-tide having armed, the veteran, 
preceded only by the guides and Plomaert, plunged gailv 
into the waves, followed by his army, almost in single file 
1 he water was never lower than the breast, often higher than 
the shoulder I he distance to the island, three and a half 
leagues at least, was to be accomplished within at most, 
six hotirs, or the rising tide would overwhelm them for 
ever And thus, across the quaking and uncertain slime, 
whieh often refused them a footing that adventurous hand, 
fivi* hours long, pursued their midnight march sometimes 
swimming for their lists, and always struggling with the 
waves which every instant threatened to engulph them 

Before the tide ^iad nsen to more than half flood before 
the day had dawned, the army set foot on dry land again, at 
the village of Irsekcn Of the whole three thousand, only 
nine unlucky individuals lud been drowned , so much had 
courage and discipline availed in that dark and perilous 
passage through the very bottom of the sea.* The Duke of 
Alva might well pronounce it one of the most bn Hum and 
Original achievements in the annals of war* The beacon 
• 

' llor vj jH- 

* Ilwiivcclio Men lota Dor ItonH, **» /w* Meterra ir Jfi, 77 

* Corrcspoa lance tie I hilippe IL, u 1 179- 
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fires were immediately lighted upon the shore, as agreed 
upon, to inform Sancho d’ Avila, who was anxiously awaiting 
the result at Bergen-op-Zoom, of the safe arrival of the 
troops. A brief repose was then allowed. At the approach 
of daylight, they set forth from Irseken, which lay about 
four leagues from Tergoes. The news', that a Spanish army 
had thus arisen from the depths of the seta, flew before them 
as they marched. The besieging force\ commanded the 
water with their fleet, the land with thefir army ; yet had 
these indomitable Spaniards found a paths which was neither 
land nor water, and had thus stolen upon |them in the silence 
of night. A panic preceded them as they fifefl upon a foe much 
superior in number to their own force. Alt was impossible 
for ’t Zeraerts to induce his soldiers to offerV re sistance. The 
patriot army fled precipitately and ignomin pj 0 usly to their 
ships, hotly pursued by the Spaniards, who overtook and de- 
stroyed the whole of their rear-guard before i ^they could em- 
bark. This done, the gallant little garrison‘d w hich had r 
successfully held the city, was reinforced with tS&he courages 
veterans who had come to their relief. His m^Sidacious pn 
ject thus brilliantly accomplished, the “goo<4 £ | 0 ] ( ] Jloi 
dragon,” 1 as his soldiers called him, returned to provm ( 
of Brabant. 2 d 

After the capture of Mons and the sack of ill 

Duke of Alva had taken his way to Nimwegen, lim lV j n g de 
patched his son, Don Frederic, to reduce the nortlL er n ar. 
eastern country, which was only too ready to subm*{ to d 
conqueror. Very little resistance was made byanw. 0 fdl 
cities which had so recently, and with such enthusiast er 
braced the cause of Orange. Zutphen attempted a Bfeeb’ 
opposition to the entrance of the King’s troops, and redUci 
a dreadful chastisement in consequence. Alva sent 
to his son to leave not a single man alive in the city, anu] ‘ 
burn every house to the ground. 3 The Duke’s commd 1 ; 
was almost literally obeyed. Don Frederic entered Zutphe" 
and without a moment’s warning put the whole garrison " 
the sword. The citizens next fell a defenceless prey ; son" 

1 "El bueno viejo Mondragon.” — Correspondence de Philippi H 

XI79- 

2 Bentivoglio, Bor, Mendoza, Hoofd, Meteren, ubi sup. 

3 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1180 . 
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t being stabbed m the streets, somfc hanged on the trees which 
i decorated the cit), some stripped stark naked, and turned 
out into the fields to freeze to death m the w mtrj night As 
t the work of death became too fatiguing for the butchers, fne 
t hundred innocent burghers were tied two and two, back to 
, back, and drowned like dogs in the rner ^ssel A few 
stragglers who had contmed to elude pursuit at first, were 
afterwards taken from their hiding places, and hung upon the 
gallons by the feet some of which victims suffered da) s and 
nights of agony before death came to their relief It is super 
fluous to add that the outrages upon w omen w ere no less 
Him ersal in Zutphcn than the) had been in c\ery cit) cap- 
tured or occupied by the Spanish troops These horrors 
continued till scarcel) chastit) or life remained, throughout 
the miserable cit> 1 

This attack and massacre had been so suddenl) executed, 
that assistance would hardl) haae been possible, c\cn had 
there l>cen disposition to render it There was, however, no 
such disposition The whole countr) was alread) cowering 
again, except the provinces of Holland and 7eland No 
one dared approach, e\en to Icam what had occurred within 
the walls of the town, for da>s after its doom had been 
accomplished “ A wail of agon) was heard abo\c Zutphcn 
last Sunda),” wrote Count Nieuwcnar, “a sound as of a 
might) massacre, but wc know not what has taken place "* 

Count Van den berg, another brother in law of Orange, 
pro\ed himself signally unworthv of the illustrious race to 
whtfh he was allied He had, in the earlier part of the 
year, received the homage of the cities of Gelderland and 
Overyssel, on behalf of the patriot Prince. He now basel) 
abandoned the field where he had endeavoured to gather 
laurels while the sun of success had been shining Has 
ing written from Kampen, whither he had retired, that he 
meant to hold the at) to the last gasp, he immediatel) 

1 Corrmpon lance de I hilippe I! , u. uSo. Itor, vj. 415. Hoof!, 
%M 374. Meleren, it ?S.— compare Mendoza, rut- 173 and l>erti 
voglio vt. 1 u, who glide* rapid!) over the*e tet-ncs of horror wiih a 
•ntoolhnes* all hi* mn. 

' '* Abvu die! on ^ue dimanche pa**e on a our ur-g gTan 1 jammer 
gesehrer et tuenc dcdan /clfea, nsai* on he t ee f;ee ceil." — 
tew V A iMBYwr fj Lexutf AkzxJ* Archive* dc la Maivm d Orarge 
ole , ir 3S 
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citadel a strong band of well-armed and skilful musketeers 
sallied forth upon skates as the besieging force advanced. A 
rapid, brilliant, and slippery skirmish succeeded, in which the 
Hollanders, so accustomed to such sports, easily vanquished 
their antagonists, and drove them off the field, with the loss 
of several hundred left dead upon the ice . 1 “ ’Twas a thing 
never heard of before to-day,” said Alva, “ to see a body of 
arquebusiers thus skirmishing upon a frozen sea .” 2 In the 
course of the next four-and-twenty hours a flood gnd a rapid 
thaw released the vessels, which all escaped to Enkhuizen, 
while a frost, immediately and strangely succeeding, made 
pursuit impossible . 3 

The Spaniards were astonished at these novel manoeuvres 
upon the ice. It is amusing to read their elaborate descrip- 
tions of the wonderful appendages which had enabled the 
Hollanders to glide so glibly into battle with a superior 
force, and so rapidly to glance away, after achieving a signal 
triumph. Nevertheless, the Spaniards could never be dis- 
mayed, and were always apt scholars, even if an enemy were 
the teacher. Alva immediately ordered seven thousand pairs 
of skates, and his soldiers soon learned to perform military 
evolutions with these new accoutrements as audaciously, if 
not as adroitly, as the Hollanders . 4 

A portion of the Harlem magistracy, notwithstanding the 
spirit which pervaded the province, began to tremble as 
danger approached. They were base enough to enter into 
secret negotiations with Alva, and to send three of their own 
number to treat with the Duke at Amsterdam. One- was 
wise enough to remain with the enemy. The other two were 
arrested on their return, and condemn^!, after an impartial 
trial, to death . 3 For, while these emissaries of a cowardly 
magistracy were absent, the stout commandant of the little 
garrison, Ripperda, had assembled the citizens and soldiers 
in the market-place. He warned them of the absolute neces- 
sity to make a last effort for freedom. In startling colours 

1 Mendoza, vii. 173. 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1186. — “ Que me parece la mas 

nueva cosa que hasta oy se ha oido, escaramuzar arcabuzeria sobre la 
mer alada.” * 

3 Hoofd, vii. 281. 

4 Bentivoglio, vii. 122. Mendoza, viii. I 73 > 

5 Bor, vi. 420, 421. Hoofd, vii. 282. Meteren, iv. 78 . 
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he held up to them the fate of Mechlin, of Zutphen, of 
Naarden, as a prophetic mirror, in which the) might read 
thur own fate should the) be base enough to surrender the 
cit) There was no composition possible, he urged, with 
foes who were as false as the) were sangumar), and whose 
foul passions were stimulated, not slaked, b> the horrors 
with which the) had alrcad) feasted themselves ' 

Rippcrda addressed men who could S)tnpathize with his 
liold and Ipft) sentiments. Soldiers and citizens cried out 
for defence instead of surrender, as with one voice, for there 
were no abject spirits at Harlem, save among the magisimc) , 
and Saintc Aldegonde, the* faithful minister of Orange, was 
soon sent to Harlem b) the Prince to make* a thorough 
change in that bod) * 

Harlem, over whose ruins the Spanish t)rann> intended 
to make* its entrance into Holland, la) in the narrowest part 
of that narrow isthmus which separates the Zu)der Zee from 
the German Ocean The distance from sea to sea is hardl) 
five Enghsh miles across \\csterl) from the cit> extended 
a slender strip of land, once a morass, then a fruitful meadow, 
maintained b) unflagging fortitude in the ver) jaws of a 
storm) ocean lletwcen the North Sea and the outer edge 
of this pasture surged those wild and fantastic downs, heaped 
up In wind and wave in mimicry of mountains , the long 
coils of tint rope of sand, b) which, plaited into additional 
strength b) the slenderest of bulrushes,* the waves of the 
North Sea were made to obc) the command of man On 


. * , . ■ ■ . i 

water, and united In a slender causewa). The Harlem 
T-ake, formed less than a centur) before bv the bursting of 
four lesser meres dunng a storm which had threatened to 
swallow the whole Peninsula, extended itself on the south 
and east , a sea of limited dimensions, being on!) fifteen fe*ct 
in depth with sevent) square miles of surface, but, exposed 
as it h) to all the winds of heaven, often lashed into storms 
as dangerous as those of the AtlanUc.* Ilcvond the lake, 

* Ho*, ai 4:0,421 HocfJ, tm :Sj Mctcren. «v jS. 

* l*or, Mcndnja, »»/ * Arc&Io umm. 

4 llcaiivoglio, vu. iiS. Menioii, mu 1 76. Her, ve Me*crcn, 
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towards the north, -the waters of the Y nearly swept across 
the Peninsula. This inlet of the Zuyder Zee was only sepa- 
rated from the Harlem mere by a slender thread of land. 
Over this ran the causeway between the two sister cities, 
now so unfortunately in arms against each other. Midway 
bet'ween the two, the dyke was pierced and closed again with 
a system of sluice-works, which, when opened, admitted the 
waters of the lake into those of the estuary, and caused an 
inundation of the surrounding country . 1 , 

The city was one of the largest and most beautiful in the 
Netherlands. It was also one of the weakest . 2 The walls 
were of antique construction, turreted, but not strong. The 
extent and feebleness of the defences made a large garrison 
necessary, but unfortunately, the garrison was even weaker 
than the walls. The city’s main reliance was on the stout 
hearts of the inhabitants. The streets were, for that day, 
spacious and regular ; the canals planted with limes and 
poplars. The ancient church of Saint Bavon, a large im- 
posing structure of brick, stood almost in the centre of the 
place, the most prominent object, not only of the town but 
of the province, visible over leagues of sea, and of land 
more level than the sea, and seeming to gather the whole 
quiet little city under its sacred and protective wings. Its 
tall open-work leaden spire was surmounted by a colossal 
crown, which an exalted imagination might have regarded as 
the emblematic guerdon of martyrdom held aloft over the 
city, to reward its heroism and its agony. 

It was at once obvious that the watery expanse between 
Harlem and Amsterdam would be the principal theatre of 
the operations about to commence. The siege was soon 
begun. The fugitive burgomaster, De Fries, had the effron- 
tery, with the advice of Alva, to address a letter to the 
citizens, urging them to surrender at discretion. The mes- 
senger was hanged — a cruel but practical answer, which put 
an end to all further traitorous communications . 3 This was 

Jv. 78. — This lake, the scene of so many romantic events during the 
period with which we are occupied, has, within the last few years, been 
converted into dry land. The magnificent undsrtaking was completed 
in the year 1853. 

1 Bor, Meteren, Bentivoglio, Mendoza, uoi sup. 

2 Bor, vi. 422. 3 Hoofd, vii. 284. 
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in the first week of December. On the 10th, Don Frederic 
sent a strong detachment to capture the fort and ullage of 
Sparendam, as an indispensable preliminary to the com 
menccmcnt of the siege. A peasant having shown Zapata, 
the commander of the expedition, a secret passage across the 
flooded and frozen meadows, the Spaniards stormed the place 
gallantly, routed the whole garrison, killed three hundred, 
and took possession of the works and ullage Next day, 

P ' r ■ ■’ •• r . 


under Count Overstcin, were stationed in a beautiful and 
extensive grove of limes and beeches, which spread between 
the southern walls and the shore of Harlem Lake Don 
Frederic, with his Spaniards, took up a position on the 
opposite side, at a place called the House of Kleef, the rums 
of which still remain The Walloons and other regiments 
were distributed in different places, so as completely to 
encircle the town 1 On the edge of the mere the Prince of 
Orange had already ordered a cluster of forts to be erected, 
by winch the command of its frozen surface was at first 
secured for Harlem * In the-coursc of the siege, however, 
other forts were erected by Don I rcdenc, so that the aspect 
of things suffered a change 

Against this immense force, nearly equal in number to 
that of the whole population of the city, the garrison within 
the walls never amounted to more than four thousand men * 
In the beginning it was much less numerous The same 
circumstances, however, which assisted the initiatory ojKra- 

' Pierre Sterltncx : hone cone Wacrachltge Uctchryrjnghe Tan al’e 
(ictchicdinnten, Antclilagen, •'tormen, ‘^chermjtsmQen oude ‘vrhictm 
voor ilc Ttoome Stadt Haerlem In Holland gctchicl 1, etc., etc.— 

1574 

Thu it by far the l<tt contemporary account cf ihe fanout siege 
The author was a cituen of Antwerp, a ho Vept a daily journal of ihe 
c\ ctvu at they occurred at Hasten. \\ it a , cun rrpviri t 4 btmon, 
jotted doarr wi'host or comment.— Compare !«», tu 4JJ ; 

Metcren, Iv. 79; Mettloa ti 1. 174, !?5; Wagcnaer, A ad Hut., tu 
4 * 3 . 4 * 4 - 

1 IJ.tr, Hoof !, Mendoza. Wagenaer, «. 41$. 

* I loefd. TU. 3S5. 
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The Prince of Orange, meanwhile, encouraged the citizens 
to persevere by frequent promises of assistance. His letters, 
written on extremely small bits of paper, were sent into the 
town by carrier pigeons.’ On the aSth of January he des- 
patched a considerable supply of the two necessaries, powder 
and bread, on one hundred and seventy sledges across the 
Harlem Hake, together with four hundred veteran soldiers. 2 
The citizens continued to contest the approaches to the 
ravelin before the Cross-gate, but it had become obyious that 
they could not hold it long. Secretly, steadfastly, and 
swiftly they had, therefore, during the long wintry nights, 
been constructing a half moon of solid masonry on the 
inside of the same portal. 3 Old men, feeble women, tender 
children, united with the able-bodied to accomplish this 
work, by which they hoped still to maintain themselves after 
the ravelin had fallen. 4 

On the 31st of January, after two or three days’ can- 
nonade against the gates. of the Cross and of St. John, and 
the intervening curtains, Don Frederic ordered a midnight 
assault. 3 The walls had been much shattered, part of the 
John’s-gate was in ruins; the Spaniards mounted the breach 
in great numbers ; the city was almost taken by surprise; 
while the Commander-in-chief, sure of victory, ordered the 
whole of his forces under arms to cut off the population who 
were to stream panic-struck from every issue. The attack 
was unexpected, but the forty or fifty sentinels defended the 
walls while they sounded the alarm. The tocsin bells tolled, 
and the citizens, whose sleep was not apt to be heavy during 
that perilous winter, soon manned the ramparts again. The 
daylight came upon them while the fierep struggle was still 
at its height. The besieged, as before, defended themselves 
with musket and rapier, with melted pitch, with firebrands, 
with clubs and stones. Meantime, after morning prayers in 

consumian las minas inucha gente y soldados y en las mismas que 

se labraran, se combatio algunas vezes, por la estrecheza deHugar con 
espada y rodela, por no poderse aprovechar de otras arnias."' “ Daer 
onstond dan een ysslyk schomvspel en slaghreegen van hoofden, armen, 
bcenen een sleeteren van ingewant, nit den aarde, naa de luchl.” 
Hoofd, vii. 291. „ ,, c . „ 

1 Hoofd, viii, 303. Mendoza, ix. 1 88, 1S9. Meteren, iv. So. 

2 Bor, vi. 432. 3 Ibid., 431, 43 2 - Mendoza, iv. iSS. 

< Jbid. s Bor, vi. 432, Hoofd, vii. 292, 293. 
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the Spanish camp, the trumpet for a general assault was 
sounded A tremendous onset was made upon the gate of 
the Cross, and the melin was earned at last The Spaniards 
poured into this fort so long the object of their attack ex 
pectmg instantly to sweep into the cit> with sword and fire. 
As they mounted its wall they became for the first time aw are 
of the new and stronger fortification which had been secretly 
constructed on the inner side ‘ ThcTeason why the ra\elm 
had been at last 1 onceded was rescaled The half moon, 
whose existence they had not suspected rose before them 
bristling with cannon A sharp fire was instantl) opened 
upon the besiegers while at the same instant the ravelin, 
which the citizens had undermined blew up with a severe 
explosion earning into the air all the soldiers who had just 
entered it so triumphantly This was the turning point 
The retreat was sounded and the Spaniards fled to their 
camp leasing at least three hundred dead beneath the walls 
Thus was a second assault made b) an overwhelming force 
and led by the most accomplished generals of Spain stgnally 
and glonousi) rc|K.11ed b> the plain burghers of Harlem 1 

It became now almost evident that thecit) could be taken 
neither b) regular approaches nor b) sudden attack It was 
therefore resolved that it should be reduced b> famine 
Still as the winter wore on the immense arm) without the 
walls were as great sufferers b) that scourge as the population 
within The soldiers fell m heaps before the diseases tn 
gendered b) intense cold and insufficient food for, as usual 
uj such sieges these deaths far outnumbered those inflicted 
by the enemy’s hand The sufferings inside the city neces 
*an!) increased da) bj da) the whole population being put 
on a strict allowance of food’ Their supplies were daily 
diminishing and with the approach of the spnng and the thaw 
mg of the ice on the lake there was danger that the) would 
lie entire!) cut ofT If the possession of the water were lost, 
thc\ must mcUI or starve and they doubted whether the 
Prince would lie able to organize a fleet The gaunt spectre 
of Tamine ahead) rose before them with a menace which 

* He* f! * +o 4 

* II *>*il v u 'fjj Vendees u 1S4 185 Bor n 432 BenU 

VCC' 1 VI 1+4 

ifesmcig o vii 12 j Meadow, u 1S5 Bor ve 4 j6 437 
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could not be misunderstood. In their misery they longed 
for the assaults of the Spaniards, that they might look in the 
face of a less formidable foe. They paraded the ramparts 
daily, with drums beating, colours flying, taunting the 
besiegers to renewed attempts. To inflame the religious 
animosity of their antagonists, they attired themselves in the 
splendid, gold-embroidered vestments of the priests, which 
they took from the churches, and moved about in mock pro- 
cession, bearing aloft images bedizened in ecclesiastical 
finery, relics, and other symbols, sacred in Catholic eyes, 
which they afterwards hurled from the ramparts, or broke, 
with derisive shouts, into a thousand fragments . 1 2 3 

It was, however, at that season earnestly debated by the 
enemy whether or not to raise the siege." Don Frederic was 
clearly of opinion that enough had been done for the honour 
of the Spanish arms. He was wearied with seeing his men 
perish helplessly around him, and considered the prize too 
paltry for the lives it must cost. His father thought dif- 
ferently. Perhaps he recalled the siege of Metz, and the 
unceasing regret with which, as he believed, his imperial 
master had remembered the advice received from him. At 
any rate the Duke now sent back Don Bernardino de Men- 
doza, whom Don Frederic had despatched to Nimwegen, 
soliciting his father’s permission to raise the siege, with this 
reply: — “Tell Don Frederic,” said Alva, “that if he be not 
decided to continue the siege till the town be taken, I shall 
no longer consider him my son, whatever my opinion may 
formerly have been. Should he fall in the siege, I will my- 
self take the field to maintain it, and when we have both 
perished, the Duchess, my wife, shall come from Spain to do 
the same .” 3 1 

Such language was unequivocal, and hostilities were re- 
sumed as fiercely as before. The besieged welcomed them 
with rapture, and, as usual, made daily the most desperate 
sallies. In one outbreak the Harlemers, under cover of a 
thick fog, marched up to the enemy’s chief battery, and at- 
tempted to spike the guns before his face. They were all 
slain at the cannon’s mouth, whither patriotism, not vain- 

1 Bentivoglio, vii. 1 21. 

2 Mendoza, ix. 185, 186. Bentivoglio, vii. 124, 125. 

3 Mendoza, ix. 192. 
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glor>, had led them, and la) dead around the batter), with 
their hammers and spikes in their hands 1 * 1 he same spirit 
was daily manifested As the spnng advanced, the Line 
went dail> out of the gates to thur peaceful pasture, notwith 
standing all the turmoil within and around nor was it 
possible for the Spaniards to capture a single one of these 
creatures, without pa>mg at least a dozen soldiers as its 
price* “These citizens wrote Don Frederic, “do as much 
as the best soldiers in the world could do 3 

I he frost broke up b) the end of I ebruar) Count IIossu, 
who had been building a fleet of small tcssels in Amsterdam, 
soon afterwards succeeded in entering the lake with a few 
gun boats, through a breach which he had made in the Over 
toom, about half a league from that cit) * The possession 
of the lake \sas already imperilled lhe Prince, however, 
had not been idle and he, too was soon read) to send his 
flotilla to the mere * At the same time the city of Amster 
dam was in almost as hazardous a position as Harlem \s 
the one on the lake so did the other depend upon its d>ke 
for its supplies Should that gTeat artificial road which led 
to Muvelcn and Utrecht l>e cut asunder, \msterdam might 
be starved as soon as Harlem 4 Since I came into the 
« world,' wTOte Alva, ‘I have never been in such anxitt) 
If the) should succeed in cutting off the communication 
along the d)kcs, we should have to raise the siege of Harlem, 
to surrender, hands crossed, or to starve”* Orange was 
full) aware of the position of !>oth places, but he was, as 
usual sadl) deficient in men and means He wrote im 
plonngl) to his fnends in I ngland in I ranee, in German) 
He urged his brother Ijouis to bnng a few soldiers, if it 
were human!) possible 44 rbe whole countr) longs for 
>ou he wrote to IjOuis, 4 as if )ou were the archangel 
Gabriel 1 

The Pnncc however, did all that it was possible for man 
so hampered, to do He was himself, while anxiousl) 

1 Mcnim (x tSj * Ifcx/d rue 

* 4 TMo to f]uc Hrunune-le jvklian Hccr lo* orjorM rol Ja Jos (Jet 

nor to." — CwwyV t dt /Ue »//* // , le 1 2 1 7 

4 IW, vi 43< r . • Ihd ti 4 y" 4 j- 

* Cc*rr< pomlj ncr de Ft 1 II , u. 1245. 
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writing, and hoping, and waiting for supplies of troops from 
Germany or France, doing his best with such volunteers as 
he could raise. He was still established at Sassenheim, on 
the south of the city, while Sonoy with his slender forces 
was encamped on the north. He now sent that general 
with as large a party as he could muster to attack the 
Diemerdyk.* His men entrenched themselves as strongly 
as they could between the Diemer and the Y, at the same 
time opening the sluices and breaking through the dyke, 
During the absence of their commander, who had gone to 
Edam for reinforcements, they were attacked by a large 
force from Amsterdam. A fierce amphibious contest took 
place, partly in boats, partly on the slippery causeway, 
partly in the water, resembling in character the frequent 
combats between the ancient Batavians and Romans during 
the wars of Civilis. The patriots were eventually over- 
powered. 

Sonoy, who was on his way to their rescue, was frustrated 
in his design by the unexpected faint-heartedness of the 
volunteers whom he had enlisted at Edam . 2 Braving a 
thousand perils, he advanced, almost unattended, in his little 
vessel, but only to witness the overthrow and expulsion of 
his band . 3 It was too late for him singly to attempt to rally , 
the retreating troops. They had fought well, but had been 
forced to yield before superior numbers, one individual of 
the little army having performed prodigies of valour. John 
Haring, of Horn, had planted himself entirely alone upon 
the dyke, where it was so narrow between the Y on the pne 
side and the Diemer Lake on the other, that two men could 
hardly stand abreast. Here, armed with sword and shield, 
he had actually opposed and held in check one thousand of 
the enemy, during a period long enough to enable his own 
men, if they had been willing, to rally, and effectively to 
repel the attack. It was too late, the battle was too far lost 
to be restored ; but still the brave soldier held the post, till, 
by his devotion, he had enabled all those of his compatriots 
who still remained in the entrenchments to make good their 
retreat. He then plunged into the sea, and, untouched by 

( 

2 Bor. Hoofd, viii. 300. 

3 Bor, Hoofd. 


1 Bor, vi. 437. 
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ipear or bullet, effected his escape. 1 Had he been a Greet, 
or a Roman, an Hontius or a Chabnas, his name would 
ln\e been famous in history — his statue erected m the 
market place , for the bold Dutchman on his djke had man: 
fested as much valour in a sacred cause as the most classic* 
heroes of antiquit) 

lhis unsuccessful attempt to cut o(T the communication 
between Amsterdam and thecountrj strengthened the hopes 
of Aha Several hundreds of the patriots were killed or 
captured, tind among the slain was Anton) Oliver, the 
painter, through whose ngenc) Louts of Nassau had been 
introduced into Mons His head was cut offb) twoensigns 
in Alvas service who received the pnec which had been set 
upon it of two thousand enroll ’ It was then labelled w ith its 
owner’s name, and thrown into the cit) of Harlem.* At the 
same time a new gibliet was erected in the Spanish camp 
before the cit), in a conspicuous situation, upon which all 
the prisoners were hanged, some b> the neck, some b) the 
heels, in full view of their coumr>men* As usual, this 
especial act of cnielt) excited the emulation of the citizens 
Two of the old board of magistrates, belonging to the 
Sj vanish party, were still imprisoned at Harlem, together 
with seven other persons, among whom was a pnest and a 
bo> of twelve jears The) were now condemned to the 
gallows* I he wife of one of the ex-burgomasters and his 
daughter, who was a begum, went bj Ls side as he was led 
to execution, piousl) exhorting him to retain with jurage 
tlu % execrations of the populace and La ignominious doom. 

Hie rabbit, irritated b) such bo’daess, were not satisfied 
with wreaking thur Vengeance on the principal victims, ter 
after thctxcculion^had taken pher thei hunted thevnfeas? 
daughter into the water, wher* both penshed ' J * 
rglit to reconl the*t m«anof< o: crueltv, sometime* **■* 
petrated bv the patr ots as as bv their oppress* 1 ' - 

* 1 WH viii jno, 301 -Car-=r Gr>a v Pnnst , 

Mil’-in d Orungc w So. 

* of A|i» to IK -p. Ccc-^sdtsce de P hiit —fC- * 

* ito«M v»e icj. 
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cruelty rendered almost inevitable by the incredible barbarity 
of the foreign invader. It was a war of wolfish malignity. 
In the words of Mendoza, every man within and without 
Harlem “ seemed inspired by a spirit of special and 
personal vengeance.” 1 The innocent blood poured out in 
Mechlin, Zutphen, Naarden, and upon a thousand scaffolds, 
had been crying too long from the ground. The Hollanders 
must have been more or less than men not to be sometimes 
betrayed into acts which justice and reason must denounce. 

The singular mood which has been recorded of a high- 
spirited officer of the garrison, Captain Curey, illustrated the 
horror with which such scenes of carnage were regarded by 
noble natures. Of a gentle disposition originally, but in- 
flamed almost to insanity by a contemplation of Spanish 
cruelty, he had taken up the profession of arms, to which he 
had a natural repugnance. Brave to recklessness, he led his 
men on every daring outbreak, on every perilous midnight 
adventure. Armed only with his rapier, without defensive 
armour, he was ever found where the battle raged most 
fiercely, and numerous were the victims who fell before his 
sword. On returning, however, from such excursions, he 
invariably shut himself in his quarters, took to his bed, and 
lay for days, sick with remorse, and bitterly lamenting all 
that bloodshed in which he had so deeply participated, and 
which a cruel fate seemed to render necessary. As the 
gentle mood subsided, his frenzy would return, and again he 
would rush to the field, to seek new havoc and fresh victims 
for his rage. 2 _ t 

The combats before the walls were of almost daily occur- 
rence. On the 25th March, one thousand of the besieged 
made a brilliant sally, drove in all the outposts of the enemy', 
burned three hundred tents, and captured seven cannon, 
nine standards, and many wagon-loads of provisions, all 
which they succeeded in bringing with them into the city.' 
Having thus reinforced themselves, in a manner not often 
practised by the citizens of a beleaguered town, in the very 
face of thirty thousand veterans — having killed eight hundred 
of the enemy, which was nearly one for every man engaged, 
while they lost but four of their own party*'— the Harlemers, 

1 Mendoza, ix. 191. * Hoofd, viii. 302. 

3 Ibid. 4 Mid. 
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on their return, erected a troph) of funereal but exulting 
aspect A mound of earth was constructed upon the ram 
parts, in the form of a colossal grave, in full view of the 
enemj’s camp, and upon it were planted the cannon and 
standards so gallantlj won in the skirmish, with the taunting 
inscription floating from the centre of the mound — “ Harlem 
is the graveyard of the Spaniards " 

Such were the characteristics of this famous siege dunng 
the winter and cart) spring Aha might well write to his 
sovereign! that * it was a war such as never before was seen 
or heard of in nn> land on earth"* Yet the Duke had 
known near sixt) >ears of warfare He informed Philip that 
" nr er « as a pla e dej ended - nth tuck skill and hr entry as 
Jfarlon, either b) rebels or b> men fighting for their lawful 
Prince " * Ccrtainl) his son had discovered his mistake m 
asserting that the cit) would jieldin a week, while the 
father, after ncarl) six jears expenencc, had found this 
"people of butter ’ less malleable than e\cn those "iron 
people’ whom he boasted of hating tamed It was seen 
that neither the skie*s of Greece or ltal), nor the sublime 
sccnerj of Switzerland, were neccssarj to arouse the spint of 
defiance to foreign oppression — a spint which b<rat as 
proudlj among the wintr) mists and the let el meadows of 
Holland as it had ever done under sunnier atmospheres and 
m more romantic lands 

Mention had accomplished his mission to Spain, and had 
returned with supplies of mono) within six weeks from the date 
of Jus departure.* Owing to his representations and Ain’s en 
treaties, Fhtltp had, moreover, ordered Requesens, governor 
of Milan, to send forward to the Netherlands three veteran 
Spanish regiment^ which were now more required at Harlem 
than in Italj * \\ hjlc the land force had thus been strength 
cncd, the fleet upon the lake had also been largel) increased 
The l’nnce of Orange had on the other hand, provided 
more than a hundred sail of various descnp'ions,* so tliat 
the whole surface of the mere was now alive with ships 

* P Hoof! »**/»»/ 

* *‘Fs cuctraqoj liuli oy ** ha mo cyoydo «tnn*ate Mi* 
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sumed the) boiled the hides of horses and oxen , the) ate 
shoe leather, the) plucked the nettles and grass from the 
grascyards and the weeds which grew between the stones of 
the pasement that with such food the) might still support 
life, a little longer till the promised succour should arme 
Men women and children fell dead b) scores in the streets 
perishing with pure stanation and thesunnors had hardl) 
the heart or the strength to bury them out of their sight 
Hie) who )ct li\td seemed to flit like shadows to and fro, 
enwing those whose sufferings liad ahead) been terminated 
b> death * 

I bus wore awa> the month of June On the 1st of Jul) 
the burghers consented to a parlc) Deputies were sent to 
confer with the besiegers but the negotiations were abruptl) 
terminated for no terms of compromise wen. admitted b) 
Don 1 rc*denc* On the 3rd a tremendous cannonade was 
reopened upon the cit) One thousand and eight balls 
were discharge^]— the most which had c\er been thrown in 
one day since the commencement of the siege * I he walls 
were «e\crel) shattered but tbc assault was not ordered, 
because the besiegers were assured that it was physical!) 
impossible for the inhabitants to hold out mint days longer 4 
A Last letter, written in blood * was now despatched to the 
Prince of Orange stating the forlorn condition to which the) 
were reduced At the same time with the derision of des 
pair, the> flung into the hostile camp the few loate-s of bread 
which )et remained within the cit) walls A daj or two 
lily, a second and third parley were held with no more 
satisfactory result than had attended the first A black flag 
was now hoisted on the cathedral lower, the s gnal of despair 
to friend and foe t ut a pigeon soon afterwards flew into the 
town with a letter from the 1 nnee begging them to 
maintain themsebes two days longer because succour was 
apj coaching * 

Hie Prince had indeed been doing all which under the 

1 Il» 4^6 43" Hoo'J vi u 300 310 Metcrwi iv Ik” 
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circumstances, was possible. He assembled the citizens of 
Delft in the market-place, and announced his intention of 
marching in person to the relief of the city, in the face of the 
besieging army, if any troops could be obtained. 1 Soldiers 
there were none; but there was the deepest sympathy for 
Harlem throughout its sister cities, Delft, Rotterdam, Gouda. 
A numerous mass of burghers, many of them persons of 
station, all people of respectability, volunteered to march to 
the rescue. The Prince highly disapproved 2 of this miscel- 
laneous army, whose steadfastness he could not trtist. As a 
soldier, he knew that for such a momentous enterprise, 
enthusiasm could not supply the place of experience. Never- 
theless, as no regular troops could be had, and as the emer- 
gency allowed no delay, he drew up a commission, appointing 
Paulus Buys to be governor during his absence, and pro- 
visional stadholder, should he fall in the expedition. 3 Four 
thousand armed volunteers, with six hundred mounted 
troopers, under Carlo de Noot, had been assembled, and 
the Prince now placed himself at their head. 4 * There was, 
however, a universal cry of remonstrance from the magis- 
tracies and burghers of all the towns, and from the troops 
themselves, at this project. 3 They would not consent that a 
life so precious, so indispensable to the existence of Holland, 
should be needlessly hazarded. It was important to succour 
Harlem, but the Prince was of more value than many cities. 
He at last reluctantly consented, therefore, to abandon the 
command of the expedition to Baron Batenburg, 6 the less 
willingly from the want of confidence which he could pot 
help feeling in the character of the forces. On the 8th of 
July, at dusk, the expedition set forth from Sassenheim. 7 
It numbered nearly five thousand men, Tho had with them 
four hundred wagon-loads of provisions and seven field- 
pieces. 8 Among the volunteers, Oldenbarneveld, afterwards 
so illustrious in the history of the Republic, marched in 

1 Bor, vi. 439, 440. 

2 See his letter of 18th July, 1573 . in Bor, vl - 44 °- 

3 This Commission is published in Kluit. Hoi. Stnatsreg. , in. 425- 

427, Bijlagen. 

1 Hoofd, viii. 3x1. 5 Bor, vi. 4J9. Iioofd. 

6 Bor, Hoofd, itbi suj>. Meteren, iv. So. 

7 Bor, Hoofd. 8 Bor, ubi sup . 
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the ranks, with his musket on his shoulder 1 Such was a 
sample of the spirit which pervaded the population of the 
province 

Batenburg came to a halt tn the woods of Nordwyk, on 
the south side of the cit), where he remained till midnight * 
All seemed still in the cncmj s camp After prajers, he 
gave orders to push forward, hoping to steal through the 
lines of his sleeping adversaries, and accomplish the relief 
b) surprise* He was destined to lx. bitterly disappointed 
His plans find his numbers were thoroughly known to the 
Spaniards, two doves, bearing letters which contained the 
details of the intended expedition, having been shot and 
brought into Don I redenc’s camp * 

T he citizens, it appeared, had broken through the curtain 
work on the side where llatcnburg was expected in order 
tint a sail) might be made in co-operation with the relieving 
force, as soon as it should appear * Signal fires had been 
agreed upon, b> which the besieged were to be made aware 
of the approach of their friends Hie Spanish commander 
according!) ordered a mass of green branches, pitch, and 
straw, to be lighted opjvosite to the gap in the city wall 
Behind it he stationed five thousand picked troops* live 
thousand more, with a force of cavalr), were placed in the 
nciglilwurhoodof the downs with orders to attack the patriot 

army on the left c ~ — ***'• » -* 

to mow eastward 
of smoke conceal 

bur^from the oljscrvation of the townspeople, and hid the 
five thousand Spaniards from the advancing Hollanders 
As llatcnburg emerged from the wood, he found himself 
attacked b) a force Superior to his own, while a few minutes 
later he was entirely enveloped by overwhelming numbers 
The whole Spanish arm> was indeed under arms, and had 
l>een expecting him for two days.* 1 he unfortunate citizens 
alone were ignorant of his arrival The roue of the conflict 
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fiicy supposed to he a false alarm created bv the Spaniards, 
to draw them into their camp; and they declined a challenge 
which they were in no condition to accept.’ Batenburgwas 
soon slain, and his troops utterly routed. The number 
killed was variously estimated at from six hundred to two 
and even three thousand . 1 2 3 It is, at any rate, certain that 
the whole force was entirely destroyed or dispersed, and the 
attempt to relieve the city completely frustrated. The death 
of Baton burg was the less regretted, because he was accused, 
probably with great injustice, of having been intoxicated at 
the time of action , 3 and therefore incapable of properly con- 
ducting the enterprise entrusted to him. 

The Spaniards now cut off the nose and ears of a prisoner 
and sent him into the city to announce the news, while a few 
heads were also thrown over the walls to confirm the intel- 
ligence . 4 When this decisive overthrow became known in 
Delft, there was even an outbreak of indignation against 
Orange. According to a statement of Alva, which, however, 
is to be received with great distrust, some of the populace 
wished to sack the Prince's house, and offered him personal 
indignities . 4 Certainly, if these demonstrations were made, 
popular anger was never more senseless : but the tale rests 
entirely upon a vague assertion of the Duke, and is entirely 
at variance with every other contemporaneous account of 
these transactions. It had now become absolutely necessary, 
however, for the heroic but wretched town to abandon itself 
to its fate. It was impossible to attempt anything more in 
its behalf. The lake and its forts were in the hands qf the 
enemy, the best force which could be mustered to make 
head against the besieging army had been cut to pieces, 
and the Prince of Orange, with a he'avy heart, now sent 

1 Iloofd, viii. 312. 

2 Bor. vi. 440. Hoofd, viii. 312. Meteren, iv. So. Wagenaer, vi. 
428,429. — Compare Mendoza, ix. 204; Bentivoglio, vii. 12S; Corre- 
spondence de Philippe II., ii. 1254. The Dutch authorities give four 
thousand five hundred as the number of the whole force under Baten- 
burg ; the Spanish put them as high as eight thousand. The number 
of the slain, according to the Netherland accounts, were five or six 
hundred, according to those of the victors fipm one thousand five 
hundred to three thousand. 

3 Bor, vi. 440. 4 P. Sterlincx. Hoofd, viii. 312. 

6 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1254 - 
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word that the burghers were to make the best terms with the 

enemy.' 

The tidings Gf despair created a tern b!e commotion in the 
starting city There was no hope either in submission or 
resistance Massacre or starvation were the onl> alternative 
Hut »f there was no hope within the walls, without there was 
still a soldier's death For a moment the garrison and the 
able-bodied citizens resolved to advance from the gates m a 
solid colurpn, to cut their way through the encmj's tamp, or 
to perish on the field * It was thought that the helpless and 
the infirm, who would alone be left in the city, might bo 
treated with indulgence after the fighting men had all been 
slam At an> rait, b) remaining, the strong could neither 
protect nor comfort them As soon, however, as this resolve 
was known, there was such wailing and outers of women and 
children as pierced the hearts of the soldiers and burghers, 
and caused them to forego the project * The) felt tint it 
was cowardl) not to die m their presence It was thui 
determumd to form all the female*, the sick, the aged, and 
the children, into a square, to surround them with all the 
ablc'-bodied men who still remained, and thus arra> cd to 
fight their way forth from the gates, and to conquer b) the 
strength of despair, or at least to pemh all together * 

These desperate projects, which the besieged were thought 
quite capable of executing, were soon known in the Spanish 
camp Don Frcdenc felt after what he had witnessed in 
the past seven months that there was nothing which the 
Hatlemcrs could not do or dare He hared lest the) should 
set fire to their city, and consume their house*, themselves, 
and their chddren,,to ashes together ,* ami he was unwilling 
that the fruitsof his victory, purchrscd at such a vast etpcns<, 
should Ik snatched from his hand as he was about to gather 
them A letter was accordingly, l*> his order, sent to the 
magistracy and leading citizens, m th^ name of Count Over 
stun, commander of the German forces n the Wsicgmg 
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army . 1 This despatch invited a surrender at discretion, but 
contained the solemn assurance that no punishment should 
be. inflicted except upon those who, in the judgment of the 
citizens themselves, had deserved it, and promised ample 
forgiveness if the town should submit without further delay . 2 
At the moment of sending this letter, Don Frederic was in 
possession of strict orders from his father not to leave a man 
alive of the garrison, excepting only the Germans, and to 
execute besides a large number of the burghers . 3 These 
commands he dared not disobey, even if he haid felt any 
inclination to do so. In consequence of the semi-official 
letter of Overstein, however, the city formally surrendered at 
discretion on the 12th July . 4 

The great bell was tolled, and orders were issued that all 
arms in the possession of the garrison or the inhabitants 
should be brought to the Town House . 5 The men were 
then ordered to assemble in the cloister of Zyl, the women 
in the cathedral . 6 On the same day, Don Frederic, accom- 
panied by Count Bossu and a numerous staff, rode into the 
city. The scene which met his view might have moved a 
heart of stone. Everywhere was evidence of the misery 
which had been so bravely endured during that seven 
months’ siege. The smouldering ruins of houses, which had 
been set on fire by balls, the shattered fortifications, the 
felled trunks of trees, upturned pavements, broken images, 
and other materials for repairing gaps made by the daily 
cannonade, strewn around in all directions, the skeletons of 

t 

1 Bor, vi. 440. Hoofd, viii. 313. Wagenaec, 429, 430. 

2 Bor, vi. 440. Hoofd, viii. 313. — Even Mendoza admits that a 
message promising mercy, was sent into the city f in order to induce the 
besieged to abandon their desperate resolution — “ Se embio aviso del 
campo que todos los que quisiessen quedar en la villa a merced, se usaria 
con ellos de misericordia.” — ix. 204. The assurance in Count Overstein’s 
letter, according to the uniform testimony of Dutch historians, was to 
the effect stated in the text, “ Dat er alsnoch vergiffenis ten bestc was, 
Zoo zy tot oovergift verstaan wilden ; endt niemand gestraft zoudc 
worden, oft hy hadde ’t naa hun eighen oordeel, verdient.” — Hoofd, 
viii. 313. 

3 Correspondance de Philippe II., if. 1253. 

4 Bor, vi. 440. Hoofd, viii. 313. Meteren, ir. So. Mendoza says 
the 14th July. — ix. 205. 

s P. Sterlincx. Bor, vi. 441. Hoofd, vm. 314, 315. 

6 P. Sterlincx. Bor. Hoofd. Mendoza, ix. 205. 
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unclean animals from which the flesh had been gnawed, the 
unbun ed bodies of men and women who had fallen dead in 
the public thoroughfares — more than all, the gaunt and 
emaciated forms of those who still sunned, the ghosts of 
their former seises, all might ha\c induced at least a doubt 
whether the suffering inflicted already were not a sufficient 
punishment, c\tn for enmes so deep as heresy and schism 
Hut this was far from being the sentiment of Don Frederic, 
He seemed to read defiance as well as despair m the sunken 
e>es which glared upon him as he entered the place, and he 
took no thought of the pledge which he had informall) but 
sacrcdl) gnen 

AH the officers of the garrison were at once arrested 
Some of them had anticipated the sentence of their con 
queror by a soluntary death Captain Ilordct, a I rcnch 
officer of distinction, like Brutus, compelled Ins sen-ant to 
hold the sword upon which he fell, rather than jield himself 
alisc to the scngeance of the Spaniards * Traits of generosity 
were not wanting Instead of Peter Hassclaer, a young 
officer who had displayed remarkable brasery throughout 
the siege, the Spaniards by mistake arrested his cousin 
Nicholas. Flic prisoner was suffering himself to be kxl 
away to the inevitable scaffold without remonstrance, when 
Peter Hassclaer pushed Ins way violently through the ranks 
6f the captors “If you want Tnsign Hassclaer, I am the 
man I At tins innocent person depart,” he cned * Before 
the sun *At his head had fallen All the offeers were taken 
tortic House of KIcef, where the\ were* immediately executed.’ 
Captain Rippcrda, who had so heroically rebuked the eras on 
conduct of the mjgistracy, whose eloquence had inflamed 
the soldiers and citizens to resistance, and whose skill and 
courage had sustained the siege so long, w-as among the first 
to suffer 4 A natural son of Cardinal (iramclle, who could 
lias e easily saved his life by proclaiming a pa rentage which 

1 !«'», vL 440. I!«A Mcndori.— Acw h"g 1® rime 
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At last, after twenty -three hundred human creatures 1 had 
been murdered in cold blood, within a city where so many 
thousands had previously penshed by violent or by lingering 
deaths, the blasphemous farce of a pardon was enacted/ 
Fifty **c>cn of the most prominent burghers of the place 
were, however, excepted from the act of amnesty, and taken 
into custody as security for the future good conduct of the 
other citizens. Of these hostages some were soon executed, 
some died, in prison, and all would have been eventually 
sacrificed, had not the naval defeat of Bossu soon afterwards 
enabled the Prince of Orange to rescue the rtmatnmg 
prisoners.* Ten thousand two hundred and fifty six shots 
liad been discharged against the walls dunng the siege.* 
Twelve thousand of the besieging army had died of wounds 
or disease, dunng the seven months and two days between 
the investment and the surrender * In the earlier part of 
August,' after the execution liad been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, Don 1- redone made his tnumphal entry, and the 
first chapter in the invasion of Holland was closed. Such 
was the memorable siege of Harlem, an event in which we 
arc called upon to wonder equally at human capacity to 
inflict and to endure misery. 

de l'hiUpj'c II., 1257 ; Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, x 754-759. Even 
llenlivcj/to »» shoeVed xl the barbarities committed after the surrender 
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CHAPTER IX. 

tyranny's tide rkoins to err. 


I’l'.iikm of Alva-Haired entertained for him by elevated personages 
— Otjain-J > l«twccn him and Medina Cadi— Departure of the latter — 
Complaint* to the King by each of the other— Attempts at conciliation 
nddrc-Acd In- government to the people of the Netherlands — Grotesque 
character of the addre** — Mtttinous demonstration of the Spanish troops 
—Secret overtures to Orange — Obedience, with difficulty, restored by 
At\a — Cotnmencement of the siege of Alkmaar — Sanguinary menaces 
of the I >ukc — Encouraging and enthusiastic language of the Prince — 
Preparation*, in Alkmaar for defence— The first assault steadily repulsed 
— Kcfiml of the soldiers to storm a second time — Expedition of the 
carpenter-envoy— Orders of the Prince to flood the country — The car- 
[>entcrV despatches in the enemy’s hands — Effect produced upon the 
Spaniards— The siege raised — Negotiations of Count Louis with France 
—Uneasiness and secret correspondence of the Duke — Convention with 
the English government — Objects pursued by Orange — Cruelty of De la 
March — 11 is dismissal from office and subsequent death — Negotiations 
with France — Altered tone of the French court with regard to the 
St. Bartholomew — 111 effects of the crime upon the royal projects— 
Hypocrisy of the Spanish government — Letter of Louis to Charles IX. 
— Complaints of Charles IX. — Secret aspirations of that monarch and 
of Philip — Intrigues concerning the Polish election — Renewed negotia- 
tions between Schotnberg and Count Louis, with consent of Orange — 
Conditions prescribed by the Prince — Articles of secret alliance — Re- 
markable letter of Count Louis to Charles IX. — Responsible and 
isolated situation of Orange — The “Address” and the “Epistle” 
Religious sentiments of the Prince — Naval action 'on theZnyder Zee 
Captivity of Bossn and of Sainle Aldegonde — Odious position of .Alva — 
His unceasing cruelty — Execution of Uitcnhoovc — Fraud practised by 
Alva upon his creditors — Arrival of Requcsens, the new Governor-General 
— Departure of Alva — Concluding remarks upon his administration. 

F OR the sake of continuity in the narrative, the siege of 
Harlem lias been related until its conclusion. This great 
event constituted, moreover, the principal stuff in Nether- 
land history, up to the middle of the yeqr 1573. A few 
loose threads must be now taken up before we can proceed 
further. 

Alva had for some time felt himself in a false and uncom- 
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fortable position While he continued to be the object of 
i popular hatred as intense ascser glowed, he had gradual!) 
lost his hold upon those who at the outset of hts career, had 
lx.cn loudest and lowest in their demonstrations of respect 
41 Itcheu. me, wrote Secretar) A 1 born 07 to Secret ar) Ca>as 
"this people abhor our nation worse than the) abhor the 
dead As for the Duke of Alva the) foam at the mouth 
when the) hear Ins name \ ighus although still main 
taming smooth nhttons with the (loacmor had been in 
realit), long since estranged from him Teen Aersihot, for 
whom the Duke had long maintained an mtimac) half affee 
tionatc, half contemptuous now began to treat him with a 
contumcl) which it was difficult for so proud a stomach to 
digest* 

Hut the mam source of discomfort was doubtless the 
prestnee of Medina Cecil This was the perpetual thorn in 
hts side which no cunning could extract A successor who 
would not and could not succeed him, )ct who attended him 
as his shadow and his esil genius— a confidential colleague 
who betrased hts confidence, mocked his projects, demlcd 
his authont), and )ct complained of ill treatment— a mal 
who was mitlicr compeer nor subaltern and who aflectcd to 
lie his censor— a functionar) of a purcl) anomalous character, 
sheltering himself under his abnegation of an authont) which 
he lnd not dared to assume, and cnticismg measures which 
he was not competent to grasp — such was the Duke of 
Medina Cecil, in Alva s estimation 

Jhc bickering between the two Dukes liccame unceasing 
and disgraceful Of course each complained to the King, 
and tach according to his own account was a mart)r to the 
others tvrinm but the meekness manifested h\ \lva in all 
his relations with the new comer, was wonderful if we are to 
U lit ve the accounts furnished b\ himself and b> his con 
fidintial veietan * On the other hand, Medtna Coch wrote 
to the King complaining of Aba mmo'' unmitigated strains 
and asserting that he nas Itmte'f nrtr /» tre any 

datat ?et t nor 10 liave the slightest information as to the 
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policy of the government. 1 He reproached the Duke with 
shrinking from personal participation in military operations, 
and begged the royal forgiveness if he withdrew from a scene 
where he felt himself to.be superfluous. 2 

Accordingly, towards the end of November, he took his 
departure without paying his respects. The Governor com- 
plained to the King of this unceremonious proceeding, and 
assured his Majesty that never were courtesy and gentleness 
so ill requited as his had been by this ingrate and cankered 
Duke. “ He told me,” said Alva, “ that if I did not stay in 
the field, he would not remain with me in peaceful cities, and 
he asked me if I intended to march into Holland with the 
troops which were to winter there. I answered, that I should 
go wherever it was necessary, even should I be obliged to 
swim through all the canals of Holland.” 3 After giving these 
details, the Duke added, with great appearance of candour 
and meekness, that he was certain Medina Cceli had only 
been influenced by extreme zeal for his Majesty’s service, 
and that, finding so little for him to do in the Netherlands, 
he had become dissatisfied with his position. 4 

Immediately after the fall of Harlem, another attempt was 
made by Alva to win back the allegiance of the other cities 
by proclamations. It had become obvious to the Governor 
that so determined a resistance on the part of the first place 
besieged augured many long campaigns before the whole 
province could be subdued. A circular was accordingly 
issued upon the 26th July from Utrecht, and published im- 
mediately afterwards in all the cities of the Netherlands. <. It 
was a paper of singular character, commingling an affecta- 
tion of almost ludicrous clemency, with honest and hearty 
brutality. There was consequently something very grotesque 
about the document. Philip, in the outset, was made to 
sustain towards his undutiful subjects the characters of the 
brooding hen and the prodigal’s father. “ Ye are well 
aware,” thus ran the address, “ that the King has, over and 
over again, manifested his willingness to receive his children, 
in however forlorn a condition the prodigals might return. 
His Majesty assures you once more that your sins, however 
black they may have been, shall be forgiven and forgotten in 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II. , ii. n 7 <>- 

3 Ibid. 3 Ibid., ii. 1193. * Ibid. 
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the plenitude of royal kindness if jou repent and return in 
season to his Majesty s embrace Notwithstanding jour 
manifold crimes, Ins Majesty still seeks, like a hen calling her 
chide ns, to gather you all under the parental ’ctng Hit, 
kmg hereby warns jou once more, therefore, to place jour 
scUes m his rojal hands, and not to nail for his rage, cruelty , 
and fun , and the approach of his army ’ 

1 he affectionate character of the address, alreadj fading 
towards the end of the preamble, soon changes to bitterness. 

1 Hut if,” cpntinues the monarch 4 j e disregard these offers 
of merej, rectiung them with closed ears as heretofore, then 
we warn jou that there is no ngour, nor cruelty, houever 
great, which jou are not to expect bj lajing waste, starva 
tion, and the sword in such manner that nowhere shall 
remain a relic of that lihtch at present extsts but his Majtsty 
w ill strip bare and utterly depopulate the la> d and cause it to 
lie inhabited ayitn by strangers since otherwise his Majesty 
could not believe that the it ill cf God and of his Majesty had 
been accomplished 1 

It is almost superfluous to add tint this circular remained 
fruitless 

The next point of attack was the city of Alkmaar, situate 
quite at the ternuaation of the peninsula, among the Liguncs 
and redeemed prunes of North Holland l he Prince of 
Orange lead alreadj provided it with a small garrison * The 
city had txxn summoned to surrender bj the middle of Jul), 
and had returned a bold refusal * Meantime, the Spaniards 
had retired from before the walls, while the surrender and 
chaaisemcnt of Harlem occupied them dunng the next sue 
ceeding weeks Hie month of August, moreover, was mainlj 
consumed bj Alva ,m quelling a dangerous and pro ractcd 
mutmj, which broke out amon h the Spanish soldiers at Har 
lem * iMween three and four thousand of them ha sang been 
quartered upon the ill fattd population of that city ‘ Un 
eta in„ miser) was endure 1 bj the inliabitants at the hands 
of the ferocious Spaniards flushed with victor) mutinous 
for lo ig arrears of pav, and greeds for the boot} which Nad 
been denied. \t times however, tl e furj of the soldiery was 

1 TTf tloccmtv paltid-cd la l*.r tl 445 446. 

* 1 * si 4*» ' It J rje 444 4«5 

* litJ HocfJ, vu 317 * 1-T «t- 447 . 
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more violently directed against their own commanders than 
against the enemy. A project was even formed by the mal- 
content troops to deliver Harlem into the hands of Orange. 
A party of them, disguised as Baltic merchants, waited upon 
the Prince at Delft, and were secretly admitted to his bed- 
side before he had risen. They declared to him that they 
were Spanish soldiers, who had compassion on his cause, 
were dissatisfied with their own government, and were ready, 
upon the receipt of forty thousand guilders, to deliver the city 
into his hands. The Prince took the matter into consideration, 
and promised to accept the offer if he could raise the re- 
quired sum. This, however, he found himself unable to do 
within the stipulated time, and thus, for want of so paltry a 
sum, the offer was of necessity declined . 1 

Various were the excesses committed by the insubordinate 
troops in ever ) 7 province in the Netherlands upon the long- 
suffering inhabitants. “ Nothing,” wrote Alva, “had given 
him so much pain during his forty years of service .” 2 He 
avowed his determination to go to Amsterdam in order to 
offer himself a hostage to the soldier) 7 , if by so doing he 
could quell the mutiny . 3 He went to Amsterdam accord- 
ingly, where, by his exertions, ably seconded by those of the 
Marquis Vitelli, and by the payment of thirty crowns to each 
soldier — fourteen on account of arrearages and sixteen as his 
share in the Harlem compensation money — the rebellion was 
appeased, and obedience restored . 4 

There was now leisure for the General to devote his whole 
energies against the little city of Alkmaar. On that bank 
and shoal, the extreme verge of habitable earth, the spirit of 
Holland’s Freedom stood at bay. The grey towers of 
Egmont Castle and of Egmont Abbey rose between the city 
and the sea, and there the troops sent by the Prince of 
Orange were quartered during the very brief period in which 
the citizens wavered as to receiving them. The die was 
soon cast, however, and the Prince’s garrison admitted. The 
Spaniards advanced, burned the village of Egmont to the 
ground as soon as the patriots had left it, and on the 21st of 

1 Meteren, iv. Si. Hoofd (viii. 31S) also tells the story, but does not 

vouch for it. ' *■ 

- Correspondance de Philippe II., 11. 1260. _ __ Ibid. 

4 Hoofd, vii. 31S. Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1264. 
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August, Don I redcric, apjxanng licfore the walls proceeded 
forrmll) to m\cst Alknrur 1 In a few days this had l>ecn so 
thoroughl) accomplished that, in \Uas language, "it was 
mqiossible for a sparrow to enter or go out of the at) ’ * 
I lie odds were somewhat unequal Sixteen thousand a cteran 
troops constituted the besieging force. 1 \\ ithin the cit> were 
a garrison of eu;hf hundred ‘ soldiers, together with // trieeti 
hundred burghers capable of bearing arms * The rest of the 
population consisted of a xcr) few refugees, besides the 
women arjd children Two thousand one hundred able 
bodted men, of whom onl) about one third were soldiers, to 
resist sixteen thousand regulars » 

Nor was there am doubt as to the fate which was resen ed 
for them, should thc\ succumb Hie Duke wax \ocifcrous 
at the ingratitude with which his clemency had hitherto been 
requited He complained bittcrl) of the ill success which 
had attended his monitor) circulars, reproached himself 
with incredible xehcmcnce for his previous mildness, and 
protested that, after laving executed onl) twent) three hun 
dred persons at the surrender of Harlem, besides a few addi 
tional burghers smet, he had met with no correspondent 
demonstrations of affection He promised himself, howeser, 
an ample compensation for all this ingratitude in the whole- 
sale vengeance which he purposed to wreak upon Alkmaar 
Alnad) he gloatc'd in anticipation oxer the haxoc which 
would soon lx. let loose within those walls Such ravings, if 
mxented hy the pen of fictton, would seem a pucnlc canca 

1 ♦tanning ai Fnreett l.eo kt*t Ncrhael ran de Hretifjhe I etc 
gVnrift en tc Afirck tier t 'panparrdcn van de S aJt Alcknaer — 
Delft IS7J 

Thit it much the n » important and deMilcd arem-M of the aiege t f 
Mktnaat The i ory It lot 1 Wi h vigour and feroci r, ty a man %h » 
wax dad) and nt£ v U) on the »*!'* di.nn£ lhe whole urge, and who 
«roe hit rarraUtc at at lhe ^juruaidt had l*m tepulw-d. 

The at: t r, who wat a ma{pt'ra*e an i a pent •tnary of the e ly, 

« !>vei\ et l^at hit * it ml*- rout and tleejn fellow Inr^hrn were con 
tei'rtl tnlo eapmenced to dim by lhe SnarurJ, who ta—mored theta 
ctety moment exit of tw-i lo the trailx."— I 4 1 

Compare !!«/ 1 , ri l 117319 Wilier U.44I 

1 ( crtopm’ince de 1 1 1 ipe II « i>- It^l 

* Wacenarr, ti 41J iltm'J ni jn 

* Wi^rjrt.tii 4U1 4 fS- I loaf J 

' 7 if HeefJ, rut 3:1 
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lure ; proceeding, authentically, from his own, they still 
appear almost too exaggerated for belief. “ If I take Alkmaar,” 
he wrote to Philip, “ I am resolved not to leave a single 
creature alive ; the knife shall be put to ever)' throat. Since 
the example of Harlem has proved of no use, perhaps an 
example of cruelly will bring the other cities to their senses .” 1 
He took occasion also to read a lecture to the party of con- 
ciliation in Madrid, whose counsels, as he believed, his 
sovereign was beginning to heed. Nothing, he maintained, 
could be more senseless than the idea of pardqn and cle- 
mency. This had been sufficiently proved by recent events. 
It was easy for people at a distance to talk about gentleness, 
but those upon the spot knew better. Gentleness had pro- 
duced nothing, , so far ; violence alone could succeed in future. 
“ Let your Majesty,” he said, “ be disabused of the impres- 
sion, that with kindness anything can be done with these 
people. Already have matters reached such a point that 
many of those born in the country, who have hitherto advo- 
cated clemency, are now undeceived, and acknowledge their 
mistake. They are of opinion that not a living soul should 
be left in Alkmaar , but that every individual should be put to the 
sword.” 2 At the same time he took occasion, even in these 
ferocious letters, which seem dripping with blood, to com- 
mend his own natural benignity of disposition. “Your 
Majesty may be certain,” he said, “ that no man on earth 
desires the path of clemency more than I do, notwithstand- 
ing my particular hatred for heretics and traitors .” 3 It was 
therefore with regret that he saw himself obliged to take the 
opposite course, and to stifle all his gentler sentiments, <- 
Upon Diedrich Sonoy, Lieutenant-Governor for Orange 
in the province of North Holland, devolved the immediate 
responsibility of defending this part of the country . 4 As 
the storm rolled slowly up from the south, even that expe- 
rienced officer became uneasy at the unequal conflict im- 

1 “ Estoy resuelto en no dexar criatura con la vida, sino hazerlos 
passar todos a. cuchillo, quiza con al exemplo de la crueldad, vernau las 
demas villas.” — Correspondence de Philippe II, ii. 1264. 

2 lin'd. , ii. 1266. 

3 “ V. M. sea cierto que nadie en la tierra desea mas el camino de la 
blandura que yo ; aunque es odio particular el quq-tengo con Ios hereges 
y traidores,” etc., etc. — Ibid. 

4 Hoofd, viii. 321. Bor, vi. 451, 452. 
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pending He despatched a letter to his chief giving a 
gloom) picture of his position * It was hoped, too, that some 
resource had been prouded in a seerc foreign alliance If 
jour pnncelj grace, wrote Spnoj, * has made a contract for 
assistance with an) powerful potentate, it is of the highest 
importance that it should be known to all the cities, in order 
to put an end to the emigration, and to console the people in 
their aflhction * 

Hie answer of the Pnncc was full of loft) enthusiasm 
He reprimanded with gentle but earnest eloquence the 
despondent) and little faith of his lieutenant and other 
adherents. He had not expected he said, that the) would 
have so soon forgotten their manl) courage 1 he) seemed 
to consider the whole fate of thecountr) attached to the cit) 
of Harlem He took God to witness that he had spared no 
pains and would wilhngl) base sparer! no drop of his blood 
to save that devoted cit) “Hut as notwithstanding our 
efforts he continued it has pleased God Almight) to dts 
pose of Harlem aceording to His divine will, shall we there 
fore, den) and deride His hoi) word? Has the strong arm of 
the Ixird thereb) grown weaker? Has His church therefore 
come to nought ’ \ou ask if I have entered into a firm 
treat) with an) great king or potentate, to which I answer, 
that before I c\ or look up the cause of the oppressed Chris 
tians in these provinces, I had entered into a cl se alhvtt 
xctth the Air % cf JtinQS and I am firml) convinced that all 
who put their trust in Him shall be saved b) His almight) 
hand The God of armies will raise up armies for us to do 
kiti> with our enemies and His own In conclusion, he 
slated hts preparations for attacking the cneni) b) sea as wtll 
as b) land and cnejura^cd his lieutenant and the citucns of 
the northern quarter to maintain a bold front l>efore the ad 
vancmg foe * 

\nd now, with the dismantled and desolate Harlem before 
their eve-x, a prophetic pliantom, perhaps, of the r own im 
minent fate, dul the liandful of peopV shut up within Mkmaar 
prepare tor the worst. FVievr mam hope lax m the friend!) 
sea. Hie vas* sluices called the 7yp, through wh ch an n 

* t -* {re tbc 1ft rr * I*<r »' /*/ 

* Vf ij. , e *tv! eltq rl 1-tn, d* c! * *~z~ 
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undation of the whole northern province could be very soon 
effected, were but a few miles distant. By opening" these 
gates, and by piercing a few dykes, the ocean might be made 
to fight for them. To obtain this result, however, the con- 
sent of the inhabitants was requisite, as the destruction of all 
the standing crops would be inevitable. The city was so 
closely invested, that it was a matter of life and death to 
venture forth, and it was difficult, therefore, to find an envoy 
for this hazardous mission. At last, a carpenter in the city, 
Peter Van der Mey by name, undertook the adventure , 1 and 
was entrusted with letters to Sonoy, to the Prince of Orange, 
and to the leading personages in several cities of the province. 
These papers were enclosed in a hollow walking-staff, carefully 
made fast at the top . 2 

_ Affairs soon approached a crisis within the beleaguered 
city. Daily skirmishes, without decisive result, had taken 
place outside the waffs. At fast, on the iSth of September, 
after a steady cannonade of nearly twelve hours, Don Frederic, 
at three in the afternoon, ordered an assault . 3 Notwith- 
standing his seven months’ experience at Harlem, he still be- 
lieved it certain that he should carry Alkmaar by storm. The 
attack took place at once upon the Frisian gate and upon the 
red tower on the opposite side. Two choice regiments, 
recently arrived from Lombardy, led the onset, rending the 
air with their shouts, and confident of an easy victory. They 
were sustained by what seemed an overwhelming force of 
disciplined troops. Yet never, even in the recent history of 
Harlem, had an attack been received by more dauntless 
breasts. Every living man was on the walls. The storfning 
parties were assailed with cannon, with musketry, with pistoh. 
Boiling water, pitch, and oil, molten lead^ and unslaked lime, 
were poured upon them every moment. Hundreds of tarred 
and burning hoops were skilfully quoited around the necks of 
the soldiers, who struggled in vain to extricate themselves 
from these fiery ruffs, while as fast as any of the invaders 
planted foot upon the breach, they were confronted face to 
face with sword and dagger by the burghers, who hurled them 
headlong into the moat below . 1 

1 Bor, vi. 452. ' 

3 Bor, vi. 453. Hoofd, viii. 323. Mendoza, x. 217-219. 

4 Nanning van Foreest, p. 34- Con v ». 453- Hoofd, viii. 323. 
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Thrice was the attack renewed with cv cr increasing rage 
— thrice repulsed with unflinching fortitude Hie storm 
continued four hours long During all that period not one 
of the defenders left his jxjst, till he dropped from it dead or 
wounded ‘ T he women and children unscaied by the balls 
flying in every direction or by the hand to- hand conflicts on 
the ramparts passed stLidil) to and fro from the arsenals to 
the fortifications constantly supply mg their fathers husbands 
and brothers with powder and ball ’ Thus every human 
i>cing in thp cit) that co ild walk had become a sold ir At 
last darkness fell upon the scene The trumpet of recall wa.i 
sounded and the Spaniards, utterl) discomfited retired from 
the walls leasing at least one thousand dead in the trenches * 
while on!) thirteen burghers and twtnt) four of tl c gamson 
lost their h\es* Ihus was Alkmaar preserved for a little 
longer — thus a large and well apjxnntcd arm) signal 1) defeated 
l>> a handful of men fighting for their Arc sides and altars 
1 nsjg- c * J 

mirac 
the b. 

nor harness ** as he looked down into the cit) only some 
plain lookin', pcoj le gcnerall) dressed like fishermen ’ ^ et 
these plain looking fishermen had defeated theveterans of Alva 
Hie citizens felt encouraged b> the results of tliat dav s 
work More-oxer, tl c) already possessed such information 
concerning the condition of affairs vn the camp of the cncm> 
as gate them additional confidence A Spancard named 
Jeronimo, had l>ccn taken jmsoner and brougl t into the cit) * 
On deceiving a p omisc of pardon he had rescaled many 
sec 

arn . 

his 

made, was tuac! eiousl) cxccu ed. 1 He begged lurd for h s 
life as he was led to lh rt gallows, ofTenrg fresh reveht on*, 
which however after the am j le communications ahead) made, 

1 IW U ■ (t-C«rj«rr Mnvl « e *i 6-*I9 N m Fcfwt 

* Vmi; us F str>i JV IWs vu. jy. 

* Jl« \% 451 IlfWt, * J 14 
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\\ hen that moment should amve, it was solemnly promised 
tint an inundation should be created which should sweep 
the whole Spanish arm> into the sea The work had, in 
fact, been commenced The 7y p and other sluices had 
ahead) been opened, and a vast bod> of water, driven 
by a strong north west wind, had rushed in from the ocean 
It needed onl) that two great d)kcs should be pierced 
to render the deluge and the desolation complete. The 
harvests were doomed to destruction, and a frightful loss 
of projicm rendered inevitable, but, at an> rate, the 
Spaniards, if this last measure were taken, must fl) or perish 
to a man 1 

This decisive blow hating been thus ordered and pro- 
mised, the carpenter set forth towards the cit) He was, 
however, not successful in accomplishing his entrance un 
molested, as he had been in effecting his departure He 
narrowly escaped with his life in passing through the 
entm>’s lines, and while occupied tn sating himself was so 
unlock), or, as it prosed, so fortunate, as to lose the stick in 
which his despatches were enclosed. He made good his 
entrance into the cit), where, b) word of mouth, he tn 
couraged his fellow burghers as to the intentions of the 
Ponce and Sono) In the meantime his letters were hid 
liefore the general of the liesicging arms The resolution 
taken b) Orange, of which Don I redenc was thus uninten 
tioinll) made aw art, to flood the countr) far and near, 
rather than fail to protect Alkmaar, made a profound im 
prcssion upon lus mind It was obvious that he was deal 
ing with a determined leader and with des{*.rate mtn His 
attempt to carr) tin place b> storm had signall) failed, and 
lie could not deceive himself as to the temper and disposi 
lion of lus troops ever since that repulse. When it should 
Iwcome known tliat the) were threatened with submersion 
in the ocxan in addition to all the o' hex honors of war, he 
had reason to belies e tlJt thev would Tetire ignominious!) 
from that renio'c and desolate sand hook, where, b) rc- 
matnirg the) could owls find a va’cr) grave These views 
having Ikeen discussed in a council of oficera, the re* ’* 
was reached that*seffacnt had been a’ re- * Z 
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for the glory of Spanish arms. Neither honour nor loyalty, 
it was thought, required that sixteen thousand soldiers 
should be sacrificed in a contest, not with man, but with the 
ocean . 1 

On the Sth of October, accordingly, the siege, which had 
lasted seven weeks, was raised , 5 and Don Frederic rejoined 
his father in Amsterdam. Ready to die in the last ditch, 
and to overwhelm both themselves and their foes in a 
common catastrophe, the Hollanders had at last compelled 
their haughty enemy to fiy from a position which ' he had s'* 
insolently assumed. 

These public transactions and military operations were not 
the only important events which affected the fate of Holland 
and its sister provinces at this juncture. 'The secret relations 
which had already been renewed between Louis of Nassau, 
as plenipotentiary of his brother and the French court, had 
for some time excited great uneasiness in the mind of Aha. 
Count Louis was known to be as skilful a negotiator a • ha 
was valiant and accomplished as a soldier. His frankuc > and 
boldness created confidence. 

Alva secretly expressed to his sovereign much suijm am * ! 
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I ranee * He reminded him that Charles 1\ , during the 
earl) part of the preceding year, had given the assurance 
that he was secretly dealing with Louis of Nassau, only that 
he might induce the Count t> fan o-<er to Philip j service * At 
the same time Charles had been doing all he could to 
succour Mom, and had written the memorable litter which 
had fallen into Alias hands on the capture of (»enhs, and 
which expressed such a fixed determination to inflict a 
deadly blow ujion the King, whom the writer was thus 
endeavouring to cajole* All this the Governor recalled to 
the recolle'Ction of his sovereign In view of the increasing 
repugnance of the i ngltsh court, Alva recommended that 
fair words should be employed, hinting, however, that it 
would be bj no means nccessar) for Ins master to consider 
himself very stmtl) bound by any such pledges to I lualicth, 
if thej should happen to become inconveniently pressing 
“A monarch s promtscs,’ he delicately suggested, were not 
to be consider'd so sacred as those of humbler mortals. 4 
Not that the King should directly violate his word, but at 
the same time, continue*! the Duke, “I have thought all 
m> life, and I luve karned it from the 1 mperor, )our 
Majesty s father, that the negotiations of kings dtjicnd upon 
different principles from those of us private gentlemen who 
wilk the world, and in this manner I always obstrved that 
your Majesty s father, who was so great a gentle man and so 
powerful a prince, conducted his affairs” The Governor 
took occasion, likewise, to express his regrets at the awkward 
niarner in which the RidoUi scheme liad been nianaged 
Had he been consulted at an earlier day, the affair could 
have liecn treated ^nuch more delicately , as it «a-., there 
could be little doubt but tint the discovery of the plot had 
prejudiced the mmd of Lhzabeth agunst Spam 44 1 roni 
tint du«t," concluded the Duke, * Ins resulted all this 
dirt’ * It could hardly l>e matter of swpist, o’hcr to 

1 Cwropw U"(x «*e F! 1 II , >e isil * / l J 

* tnl , u. 2A9 no.? 4 /W, u irrt 
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character, that he should be induced peaceably to Iea\e the 
country. 1 

T* 1 * ! * f ** V ' ■ 1 •* . tts could succeed 

'■ ■■ * He created scicral 

; : • . ■ ■, ■ boasted that he 

had many fine ships of war and three thousand men demoted 
to him, by whose assistance he could make the estates 
“dance after his pipe ’ At the beginning of the following 
year (1574), lie was at last compelled to lease the provinces, 
which he* nettr again troubled with his presence borne 
years afterwards he died of the bite of a mad dog , an end 


as a man playing a game which, unfortunately for himself, 
was a losing one “ 1 hat poor Prince," said Grant tile, “has 
been ill adtistd I doubt now whether he will ever be able 
to make his peace, and I think we shall rather try fa get nJ 
cf him and his htvlhcr as 1/ they were Turks The marriage 
with the daughter of Maunce, unit mala et quia if sc tahs , 
and his brothers hate done him much harm So liave 
Schwcndi .and German intimacies. I saw it all eery plainly, 
but he did not choose to belies c me " ' 

'Hie main reliance of Orange was tij>on the secret negotia 
lions which his brother Ixiuts was then renewing with the 
! rench government. 'Hie Prince had fell an almost insur- 
mountable repugnance towards entertaining any relation 
wyh tlcat bloodstained court, since the massacre- of Saint 
lkartholomcw. Hut a new face had recently been put ujwn 
that transaction Instead of glorying in their crime, the 
King and his tncAhcr now assumed a tone of compunction, 
and averred that the deed liad been unpremeditated , that it 
had been the result of a junic or an ecstasy of fear inspired 

* lMl.nl jt|, rft Itor, tL Fni'i, lint, tier Kef, *. 
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by the suddenly-discovered designs of the Huguenots; and 
that, in the instinct of self-preservation, the King with his 
family and immediate friends, had plunged into a crime 
which they now bitterly lamented . 1 The French envoys at 
the different courts of Europe were directed to impress this 
view upon the minds of the monarchs to whom they were 
accredited. It was certainly a very different instruction from 
that which they had at first received. Their cue had ori- 
ginally been to claim a full meed of praise and thanksgiving 
in behalf of their sovereign for his meritorious explbit. The 
salvos of artillery, the illuminations and rejoicings, the solemn 
processions and masses by which the auspicious event had 
been celebrated, were yet fresh in the memory of men. The 
ambassadors were sufficiently embarrassed by the distinct 
and determined approbation which they had recently ex- 
pressed. Although the King, by formal proclamation, had 
assumed the whole responsibility, as he had notoriously been 
one of the chief perpetrators of the deed, his agents were now 
to stultify themselves and their monarch by representing, as 
a deplorable act of frenzy, the massacre which they had 
already extolled to the echo as a skilfully-executed and entirely 
commendable achievement . 2 

To humble the power of Spain, to obtain the hand of 
Queen Elizabeth for the Duke d’Alengon, to establish an 
insidious kind of protectorate over the Protestant princes of 
Germany, to obtain the throne of Poland for the Duke' of 
Anjou, and even to obtain the imperial crown for the house 
of Valois — all these cherished projects seemed dashed to the 
ground by the Paris massacre and the abhorrence which it 
had created. Charles and Catharine were not slow to dis- 
cover the false position in which they had placed themselves, 
while the Spanish jocularity at the immense error committed 
by France was visible enough through the assumed mask of 
holy horror. 

Philip and Alva listened with mischievous joy to the howl 
of execration which swept through Christendom upon every 


1 M. Grocn van Prinstercr, in the second part of vnt iv. >>f if.'- 
Archives de la Maison d ’Orange Nassau. — Compart; Dr Thou, iii>. tv. 
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wind Hie) rejoiced as lienrtil) in the humiliation of the 
malefactors as the) did in the perpetration of the crime 
“\our Mnjcstj wrote 1-ouis of Nassau ur) bluntl) to 
King Charles <>us how the Spaniard jour mortal cm. m> 
feasts himself full with the desolation of jour affairs how he 
laughs, to split his sides, at jour misfortunes. I his massacre 
has enabled him to neai.cn j-our Maicstj more than he could 
base done bj a war of thirl) jears " ' 

Itefore the jear bad revohed, Charles had become 
thoroughly convinced of the fatal impression produced 1) 
the cvtnt iJittcr ami almost ab;ect were his winnings n the 
Catholic Kings desertion of his cause He knows well 
wrote Charles to Mint tioard * that if lie can terminate 
these troubles and lease me alone in the dance lie will liase 
leisure and means to establish hts authornj not ontj in the 
Netherlands but elsewhere and that he will render himself 
more grand and formidable than he has eser l>e-en Hus is 
the return the) render for the gvJ recnteJ/rvm me, u/uh is 
such as c\er> one knows' * 

Caspar de Schomlitrg the adroit and honourable agent of 


first project was destined to lx. soon abandoned It was 
reserved neither for Charles nor Philip to divert th succes 
sion in Gcrmtm from the numerous offipm g of Maximilian 
)C^it is instructive to observe the unj nrcipled avid t\ with 
which the 1 me was sought h) both Kach was willing to 
cfTe-ct ns punJiase bj abjuring what were supposed his most 
cherished pnncijlrs. 1 hdtp of Q p.atn, whose mm on was 
to extirpate here*sv throug! out lus realms and w! o m per 
*uanc* of dial mission had alnradv pirjxtra ed more crimes, 

* <> r K. M so. II a^rt 1 4 v>a cracr-v n>~f fi rc t K-. T 

rm dc li drsvt»l wit 1 ? irti litre, k tit l w-urCr il'inr I 

brut*, tl cm; over IyIk-iIpIh «<* «1 r* s 5r i rr rr’tn t Jr* itw r\ 

cn wo itmvnt * a'rc t«-s*w r r c c*v Jr *c* t r^-rea 

<!r pjnrnr 4 va f uiMPe fn in r t dti^S, u In c rrrrv 

jxi.v/t-* ocr pit Jr dttr <f r~ wrr c* trsj « * I F ! & 

pj * *<!•*'*> s. M V, It tuali currTt trr- r 41 %.“— 1* t n dr 
Ui Xfjt m n£Ora*-t i 'J* 

v \rtturmJe U 't moa d’Orir'jt it 
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and waded more deeply in the blood of his subjects, than 
monarch had often done before; Philip, for whom his 
apologists had never found any defence, save that he believed 
it his duty to God rather to depopulate his territories than to 
permit a single heretic within their limits— now entered into 
secret negotiations with the princes of the Empire. He 
pledged himself, if they would confer the crown upon him, 
that he «'ottld withdraw the Spaniards from the Netherlands; 
that he would tolerate in those provinces the exercise of the 
Reformed religion ; that he would recognize theiuunion with 
the rest of the German Empire, and their consequent claim 
to the benefits of the Passau treaty; that he- would restore 
the Prince of Orange ** and all his accomplices ” to their 
former possessions, dignities, and conditions, and that he 
would cause to be observed, throughout every realm incor- 
porated with the Empire, all the edicts and ordinances which 
had been constructed to secure religious freedom in Germany . 1 
In brief, Philip was willing, in case the crown of Charlemagne 
should be promised him, to undo the work of his life, to re- 
instate the arch-rebel whom he had hunted and proscribed, 
and to bow before that Reformation whose disciples he had 
so long burned and butchered. So much extent and no 
more had that religious conviction by which he had for years 
had the effrontery to excuse the enormities practised in the 
Netherlands. God would never forgive him so long as one 
heretic remained unburned in the provinces ; yet give him 
the imperial sceptre, and every heretic, without forswearing 
his heresy, should be purged with hyssop and become winter 
than snow. 

Charles IX., too, although it was not possible for him to 
recall to life the countless victims of the Parisian wedding, 

1 “ Le roy d’Espagne a l’estat de I’Empereur veu les honestes 

offres qu’il leur propose, a sjavoir si les princes veulent consentir a 
l’eslire Empereur, il promet qu’avant que d’entrer en ceste dignite, il 
ostera les Espagnols du Pays-Bas ; qu’il reunira le diet Pays-Bas au 
corps de l’Einpire, qu’il remettera le Prince d’Orange et tous ses com- 
plices en. leur bien et premier estat, et qu’il_ fera observer et maintenir 
dedans tous les pays de son obeissance, qui auroient este ou seront in- 
corporez a l’Empire, les memes edicts et ordonnances qui ont ete estabiis 
et se gardent par le reste d’Allemagne sur le faiettie la religion.” — G. 
de Schomber* au Due d' Anjou, Paris, iome Feb., 1573, in Groen v. 
.Prinsterer, Archives, etc., iv. 30*. See also the same volume, p. 2. 
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was jet ready to explain those murders to the satisfaction of 
txery unprejudiced mind. This had become strictly neccs- 
*ar>. Although the accession of either his Most Christian 
or Most Catholic Majesty to the throne of the Gesars was a 
rrost improbable exent, jet the humbler electee throne 
actually vacant was indtrcctlj in the gift of the same jKmers 
It was jiossiblc tint the crown of Poland might be secured 
fo* the Duke of Anjou ' That kcj unlocks the complicated 
policy of this and the succeeding jear The Polish election 
is the clue to the labjnnthian intrigues and royal tergnersa 
tions during the period of the interregnum Sigismund 
Augustus, last of the Jagellons, had died on the 71I1 Juh, 
1572.* The prominent candidates to succeed him were the 
Archduke Ernest, son of the Emperor, and Hcnrj of Anjou 
The Prince of Orange was not forgotten A strong jiartx 
were in faxour of compassing his election, as the most signal 
triumph which Protestantism could gain, but his ambition 
bad not bcui excited bj the prosjiect of such a prize. His 
own work required all the energies of all his life. His 
tnflue*ncc, howexer, vras jKjwcrful, and eagcrlj sought In the 
jiartuans of Anjou The Iaitherans and Moraxians m 
Poland were numerous, the Protestant part) there and in 
German) holding the whole balance of the election tn their 
hands 

It was difficult for the Prince to oxercome his repugnance 
to the xe*rj name of the man whose crime liad at once made 
Trance desolate, and blighted the fair prospe-cts under which 
h$ and his brother had, the jear Kforc, entered the Nether- 
lands. Nexertheless he was willing to listen to the state 
ments In winch the King and his ministers endeaxoured, 
not cntirelx without success, toremoxe from their reputations 
if not from thur souls the guilt of deep devgn Jt was 
sometlung, tint the murderers now aTcctcd to expiate the.*- 
offence in sackcloth and ashes— it was something that, by 
faxounng the preteresmns of Anjou, and b) 1 stening with in 
dulgencc to the repentance of Charles, the s’cgc of KochcPe 
could be terminated, the Huguenots restored to freedom of 
etmsc’crec, and an alliance with a powerful nation c'tab- 
hxhed, b) a'd q, r wl ic!» the Netherlands nvg* t once merer 


* Ox- jwr»- IV Tt •'i. c rti. »r y 
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Bartholomew, no!” 1 Count Louis told Schomberg roundly, 
and repeated it many times, that he must have in a very few 
days a categorical response, “not to consist in words alone, 
but in deeds, and that he could not, and would not, risk for 
ever the honour of his brother, nor- the property, blood, and 
life of those poor people who favoured the cause.” 2 

On the 23rd of March, 1573, Schomberg had an interview 
with Count Louis, which lasted seven or eight hours. In 
that interview the enterprises of the Count, “ which,” said 
Schomberg, “are assuredly grand and beautiful,” were 
thoroughly discussed, and a series of conditions, drawn up 
partly in the hand of one, partly in that of the other nego- 
tiator, definitely agreed upon. 3 These conditions were on 
the basis of a protectorate over Holland and Zeland for 
the King of France, with sovereignty over the other places 
to be acquired in the Netherlands. They were in strict 
accordance with the articles furnished by the Prince of 
Orange. Liberty of worship for those' of both religions, 
sacred preservation of municipal charters, and stipulation 
of certain annual subsidies on the part of France, in case 
his Majesty should not take the field, were the principal 
features. 4 

Ten days later, Schomberg wrote to his master that the 
Count was willing to use all the influence of his family to 
procure for Anjou the crown of Poland , 5 while Louis, having 
thus completed his negotiations with the agent, addressed a 
long and earnest letter to the royal principal.® He painted 
the favourable position in which the King had been plr.ced 
previously to the fatal summer of 1572- The Queen of 
England was then most amicably disposed towards him, and 
inclined to a yet closer connection with his family. T. he 
German princes were desirous to elect him King of the 
Romans, a dignity for which his grandfather had so fruitlessly 
contended. The Netherlanders, driven to despair by the 
tyranny of their own sovereign, were eager to throw them- 
selves into his arms. All this had been owing to his edict 


1 Vide Raumer. Gesch. Eur., ii. 265. 

a Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iv. 38* 

3 Ibid., iv. 43*, et seq. 

5 Ibid., iv. S3*, 54' 


Ibid., iv. 43*-4$*. 


0 Juneist, 1573 - — Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iv. Si*-9Q*. 
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of religious pacification Hon changed the picture now! 
“Your Majistj to-dij,’ said Louis, earnestly and phmlj, 
“is near to rum The state, crumbling on cur) side and 
almost abandoned, is a prc\ to anj one who wishes to setze 
upon it, the more so, because jour Mnjestj, fusing l»j the 
late excess and b> the wars previous!) madi, cndcasoured to 
force men's consciences, is now so destitute not onlj of 
nobtht) and soldier), but of that which constitutes the 
strongest column of the throne the lose and good wishes or 
the lieges, that jour Majestj resembles an ancient Imtldmg 
propped up, da) after da), with piles, but which it will be 
impossible long to present from falling to the earth.” 1 Ccr 
tainlj, here were wholesome truths told tn straightforward 
stjle. 

'lire Count proceeded to remind the King of \1 k joj which 
the “Spaniard, his mortal encmj,” had conceited from the 
desolation of his affairs, being assured that he should, bj the 
troubles in I ranee, be enabled to accomplish his own pur 
poses without striking a blow * Hus, he observed, had been 
the secret of the courtcsj with which the writer himself had 
been treated b\ the Duke of Alfa at the surrender of Mons * 
Louis assured the King, in continuation, that if he persevered 
in these oppressive courses towards his subjects of the new 
religion, there was no hope for him, and that his two brothers 
would, to no purpose, take their departure for f ngland and 
for Poland, leaving him with a difficult and dangerous war 
ujion his hands So long as be maintained a hostile attitude 
towards the Frotestants in hi* own kingdom, his fair words 
would produce no effect elsewhere “ \\ c are beginning to 
be vexed,” said tjie Count, “wrh the manner o f negotiation 

E ractised bj France Men do not proceed roundlj to 
usiness the*c» but angle with their dissimulation as wi*h a 
hook * M 

He bluntlj reminded the King of the deceit which he had 

1 "(Jj pUp rr»pi* le 1 cn- net let’ -irs* r,a«® ipr-ye toe, Jo, j-crv 
dp tfw jurs raMolii ttu « eftja oa tw Ip j«r-l fT,<vbr dc ton'<r 
Cwr /Yin', irtki-rt,/* , Jr 5j" 

» 1\J 

* I-C.irt rfC«.V l/’U* if* Ouilft I\ ,Jot 1,* 1 J'> T 

I’uP't., A ret in, r t, Ip 54 * 

* •* lVipottw on rp pi - ! fm'mf* r* ct SPrt-oa ,, P 

dp 1! wash'i'ti, cieif c" Sj*. 
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sent of the estates. How could the nation now consent to 
the daily impositions which were practised? Had Amster. 
dam and Middelburg remained true; had those important 
cities not allowed themselves to be seduced from the cause 
of freedom, the northern provinces would have been impreg- 
nable. “"Pis only by the Netherlands that the Netherlands 
are crushed,” said the appeal. “ Whence has the Duke of 
Alva the power of which he boasts, but from yourselves — 
from Netherland cities? Whence his ships, supplies, money, 
weapons, soldiers? From the Netherland people. ' Why has 
poor Netherland thus become degenerate and bastard? 
Whither has fled the noble spirit of our brave forefathers, 
that never brooked the tyranny of foreign nations, nor 
suffered a stranger even to hold office within our borders? 
If the little province of Holland can thus hold at bay the 
power of Spain, what could not all the Netherlands — Brabant, 
Flanders, Friesland, and the rest united — accomplish ?” 1 In 
conclusion, the estates-general were earnestly adjured to come 
forward like brothers in blood, and join hands with Holland, 
that together they might rescue the fatherland and restore its 
ancient prosperity and bloom. 2 

At almost the same time the Prince drew up and put in 
circulation one of the most impassioned productions which 
ever came from his pen. It was entitled, an “Epistle, in 
form of supplication, to his royal Majesty of Spain, from the 
Prince of Orange and the estates of Holland and Zeland.” 3 
The document produced a profound impression throughout 
Christendom. It was a loyal appeal to the monarch’s 
loyalty — a demand that the land privileges should be restored, 
and the Duke of Alva removed. It contained a startling 
picture of his atrocities and the nation’s Misery, and, with a 
few energetic strokes, demolished the pretence that these 
sorrows had been caused by the people’s guilt. In this con- 
nection the Prince alluded to those acts of condemnation 


which the Governor-General had promulgated under the 
name of pardons, and treated with scorn the hypothesis that 
any crimes had been committed for Alva to forgive. “ We 


1 Address, etc., Bor, vi. 461. _ 2 4 ^ 4 - . 

3 “Sendbrief in forme van supplicatie aen Conmgkhjke Majesteit 

van Spangien, van wegen des Prinzen van Orangien en der Staten van 
Holland en Zeland,” etc., etc., in Bor , vi. 464-472. 
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take God and )Our Majcst) to witness, said the epistle, 
“that if we Jmc done such misdeeds as are charged Jn the 
pardon, we neither desire nor descrac the pardon Like the 
most abject creatures which crawl the earth, we will lx; con 
tent to atone for our misdeeds with our lues We will not 
murmur, O merciful King, if we be seized one after another, 
and torn limb from hmb, if it can lx; prosed tint we hate 
commuted the enmes of which we hase been accused "* 

After taung thus set forth the tjrannj of the gos eminent 
and the ipnocencc of the pcoplt, the Prince, in his own name 
and that 1 of the estates, announced the determination at 
which the) had armed “The t)rant, r he continued, 
“would nthcr stain tacr) met and brook with our blood, 
and hang our bodies upon c\er> tree in thecountr), than 
not feed to the full his \cngcancc, and steep himself to the 
lips in our miser) 1 herefore we hast taken up arms against 
the Duke of Alva and hts adherents, to free ounelus, our 
wius and children, from lus bloodtlurst) hands If lit prose 
too strong for us we will rather die an honourable death and 
lease a praiM.w ortli) fame, than Ixnd our necks and reduce 
our dear fatherland to such slaaer) Herein are all our 
cities pledged to each other to stand caer) siege, to dare the 
utmost, to endure tier) possible miser), sea, rather to set 
fire to all our homes, and be consumed with them into 
ashes together, than caer submit to the decrees of this cruel 
t)r»nt ’ * 

'I he happj termination of the siege of Alkmaar was fol 
lowed, three days afterwards b) another signal success 01 
the part of the patnots Count Ilossu, who had constructed 
or collected a considerable feet at Amsterdam, tad, earh 
m OctoHr, sailed into the /ujdcr Zee, notwiths’andmg 
the sunken wrecks and othtr obstructions In whch tit 
patriots had etukas oared to render the passage of the V 
impractifah’c ’ The patnots of North II otard tad, howeur, 
not K-en idle, and a feet of fnt'-and twent) trdcr 

Admiral Dirkroon. was soon cru v:rg n the same wa’ere \ 
few skirmishes took place, tat lkwsu’s ships winch *ec 
largtr, and p-ovided with heasaer cannon, were sppa»r* *!y no* 
irclmcd for thi^c’ow: qearen which the —5*' 

1 VtlW.et., ’ 

* Uw.se *5* * S *1,45$. 4<fi- H 
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The Spanish Admiral, Hollander as he was, knew the mettle 
of his countrymen in a close encounter at sea, and preferred 
to trust to the calibre of his cannon. On the nth October, 
however, the whole patriot fleet, favoured by a strong easterly 
breeze, bore down upon the Spanish armada, which, number- 
ing now thirty sail of all denominations, was lying off and on in 
the neighbourhood of Horn and Enkhuizen. After a short 
and general engagement, nearly all the Spanish fleet retired 
with precipitation, closely pursued by most of the patriot 
Dutch vessels. Five of the King’s ships were eventually taken, 
the rest effected their escape. Only the Admiral remained, 
who scorned to yield, although his forces had thus basely 
deserted him . 1 His ship, the “ Inquisition ,” 2 for such 
was her insolent appellation, was far the largest and best- 
manned of both the fleets. Most of the enemy had gone 
in pursuit of the fugitives, but four vessels of inferior size 
had attacked the “ Inquisition ” at the commencement of 
the action. Of these, one had soon been silenced, while the 
other three had grappled themselves inextricably to her sides 
and prow. The four drifted together, before wind and tide, a 
severe and savage action going on incessantly, during which 
the navigation of the ships was entirely abandoned. No 
scientific gunnery, no military or naval tactics were displayed 
or required in such a conflict. It was a life-and-death combat 
such as always occurred when Spaniard and Netherlander 
met, whether on land or water. Bossu and his men, armed 
in bullet-proof coats of mail, stood with shield and sword 
on the deck of the “ Inquisition,” ready to repel all attempts 
to board. The Hollander, as usual, attacked with pitch hoops, 
boiling oil, and molten lead. Repeatedly they effected their 
entrance to the Admiral’s ship, and as oftendhey were repulsed 
and slain in heaps, or hurled into the sea. The battle begun 
at three in the afternoon, and continued without intermission 
through the whole night. The vessels, drifting together, 
struck on the shoal called the Nek, near Wydeness. In the 
heat of the action the occurrence was hardly heeded. In the 
morning twilight, John Haring, of Horn, the hero who had 

1 Bor, vi. 456. Hoofd, viii. 326, 327. Letters of Alya to Philip, 
and of Bossu to Alva. — Correspondance de Philippa II., h- 1274, and 
pp. 420, 421, notes. 

2 Bor, vi. 456. Hoofd, viii. 326. 
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kept one thousand soldiers at Inj upon the Dinner djko, 
chmlicrcd on board the “Inquisition, and hauled her colours 
down The gallant but premature achievement cost him his 
life He was shot through the IkxIj and died on the deck of 
the ship, which was not quite reads to strike her flag In the 
course of the forenoon, homier, it became obvious to I osxu 
that fuhher resistance was idle 'Hie ships wire aground 
near a hostile coast his own fleet was hopelcssh dispersed, 
three quarters ot his crew were dead or disabled while the 
vessels with which he was engaged were constant!) rccruiteal 
b) boaWfrom the shore winch brought fresh men and anirnu 
nition am! removed their killed and wounded \t dmn 
o clock \dmiral Itossu surrendered and with three hundred 
prisoners was carried into Holland iJoxxu was himself im 
prisoned at Horn in which at) he was rccencd on his 
armal, with great demonstrations of jiopular hatred The 
massacre of Rotterdam due to his cruclt) and treachu), had 
not )ct been forgotten or forgiven ‘ 

llns \ictor>, following so liard uj*on the triumph at 
Alknmr, was as graitfving to the jeatnots as it was galling to 
Aha As his administration drew to a close u was market! 
bv disaster and disgrace on land and sea. The brilliant ex 
pfoits bv which be had struck terror into the heart of the 
Netherlander^, at Jcmmingcn and in ItraUant, liad lict-n 
effaced l») the salour of a handful of Hollanders, without 
discipline or experience To the jeatnogs, the opportune 
capture of so considerable a jversonage as the Admiral are! 
Governor of the northern province was of great advance 
S&.H of the hostages from Harlem as had not act been txe 
CUtenl, now escaped With the r lives Moreover, ^air'c Vdc 
gonde, the eloqtie i* patno* and conf den’tal friend c f Orange, 
who was taken prisoner a few weeks later m an action at 
Maeslandduis,* was preserved from inevitable iVtrucii jo b) 
the same cauv. Tlie Prince has coed to assure t!*e l>i ki o f 
Alva that the same measure would t*r «*ea 1 t to lln*<u as *hoj* 1 
l»e meted to^ain’c Aldcgoode * It w-as, d'ere'tre b’e 

* Kr*H»fl Lr* mrf fcVjrn* Vn-< « i 

SU 

* IMkwtji Corm,x nixftce i*e IU gje H , T )I*J. Ve 
(rrtiv Iv St I-«r vl 4*2 
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for the Governor-General to execute his prisoner, and he was 
obliged to submit to the vexation of seeing a leading rebel 
and heretic in his power, whom he dared not strike. Both 
the distinguished prisoners eventually regained their liberty. 

The Duke was, doubtless, lower sunk in the estimation of 
all classes than lie had ever been before during his long and 
generally successful life. The reverses sustained by his army, 
the belief that his master had grown cold towards him, the 
certainty that his career in the Netherlands was closing 
without a satisfactory result, the natural weariness produced 
upon men's minds by the contemplation of so monotonous 
and unmitigated a tyranny during so many years, all con- 
tributed to diminish his reputation. He felt himself odious 
alike to princes and to plebeians. With his cabinet councillors 
he bad long been upon unsatisfactory' terms. President 
Tisnacq had died early in the summer, and Viglius, much 
against his will, had been induced, provisionally, to supply his 
place . 1 But there was now hardly a pretence of friendship 
between the learned Frisian and the Governor. Each cordially 
detested the other. Alva was weary of Flemish and Frisian 
advisers, however subservient, and was anxious to fill the 
whole council with Spaniards of the Vargas stamp. He had 
forced Viglius once more into office, only that, by a little 
delay, he might expel him and every Netherlander at the 
same moment. “ Till this ancient set of dogmatizers be 
removed,” he wrote to Philip, “ with Viglius, their chief, who 
tenches them all their lessons, nothing will go right. ’Tis of 
no use adding one or two Spaniards to fill vacancies ; that is 
only pouring a flask of good wine into a hogshead, of vine- 
gar ; it changes to vinegar likewise . 2 Your Majesty will 
soon be able to reorganize the council «pt a blow; so that 
Italians or Spaniards, as you choose, may entirely govern the 
country '.” 3 ‘ 

Such being his private sentiments with regard to his 
confidential advisers, it may be supposed that his intercourse 
with his council during the year was not like to be amicable. 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1234, p._ 359 j note. 

3 lin'd., 1234. — “Yendo los poniendo poco a poco, ios que.estan 
gastan a los que entran, que es como hechar un j-yro de buen vino en 
cu Ixi de vinngre, que lo convierle luego en vinagre. 

3 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1234. 
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Morcostr, he had kept himself, for the most part, at a distance 
from the seat of goicmment. During the mihtarj operations 
in Holland, his bead-quarters had liecn at Amsterdam Here, 
as the >cir drew to its close, he lead become as unpopular as 
in Urussels 1 he unit serving and unpatriotic burghers, who, 
at the beginning of the spring, set up his bust in their houses, 
now broke his images and tore his portraits from their walls, 
for it teas evident that the power of his name was gone l*>th 
with prince, and jieople. \ct, certain!), those fierce demon 
stntions which had former!) surrounded his person with such 
an at mo*/ here of terror l»ad not slackened or become less frt 
";uent tlian heretofore He continued to prose that he could 
*c barbarous, both on a grand and minute scale i im as 
ti preceding jears he could ordain wholesale massacres with 
. breath and superintend in person the execution of mdi 
iduals This was illustrates! among other instances, b) th< 
raid fate of Litcnhoou. Hut unfortunate nobleman, who 
iad been taken prisoner in the course of the sumimr, wis 
ccuseal of haiin r been engaged in the capture of Hnll and 
ias, therefore, condemned b> the Duke to be roasted to 
Icatli l>eforc a slow fire, lie was according!) fattem-iJ 
») a chain, a few feet in length, to a stake, around 
rhtch the fagots weft 1 gl ted Here he was kej t in >1 rr 
ortnre for a long time n*ultcd In the gily-i of tl e laud n h 
ipamards who aurro-" ‘ed him— until th executioner an I 
iis assistants more hamane than their s Jjv-ro-, <V* { ia‘cf d 
he sictim wuh the' s t *ars— a m tiganon < f puna* "mi 
shich was ill recctud t* Mia* Tl)" (kpuw' IjJ ho* 
.wr, no reason to rcr-„ - la~ f er n ,\ns e-dan Ha Wn 
fiad fallen , \Ikrua r 1 v*cd a~d leaden— do *'<d i » 
its second siege to fun h «o * rul a rh^ccr t j »' ♦* 1 *• n 
o f thew-ar— wasbei-aze 'cd* ’ *=s *~-r, 1 /t.t, Dns d r *n 
•o be imnerfec'h •ufi -d. ]< rrS^l In 1 V 

ra her than In actne o-s. D-a ln''i\a’k 
aeeo-dmrij left in eo-n-rd -r/ *> -h, } 

if cr no nemorab’- ocra- 
fch’ed. , , 

The Duke had «rtsrn. -a ' 
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amount of debt, both public and private. He accordingly, 
early in November, caused a proclamation to be made 
throughout the city by sound of trumpet, that all persons 
having demands upon him were to present their claims, in 
person, upon a specified day. 1 During the night preceding 
the day so appointed, the Duke and his train very noise- 
lessly took their departure, without notice or beat of drum. 2 
By this masterly generalship his unhappy creditors were 
foiled upon the very eve of their anticipated triumph; the 
heavy accounts which had been contracted on the faith of 
the King and the Governor, remained for the rhost part 
unpaid, and many opulent and respectable families were 
reduced to beggary. 3 Such was the consequence of the 
unlimited confidence which they had reposed in the honour 
of their tyrant. 

On the 17th of November, Don Luis de Requesens y 
Cunlga, Grand Commander of Saint Jago, the appointed 
successor of Alva, arrived in Brussels, where he was received 
with great rejoicings. The Duke, on the same day, wrote 
to the King, “kissing his feet” for thus relieving him of 
his functions. There was, of course, a profuse interchange 
of courtesy between the departing and the newly-arrived 
Governors. Alva was willing to remain a little while, to 
assist his successor with his advice, but preferred that the 
Grand Commander should immediately assume the reins of 
office. To this Requesens, after much respectful reluctance, 
at length consented. On the 29th of November he accord- 
ingly took the oaths, at Brussels, as Lieutenant-Governor 
and Captain-General, in presence of the Duke .of Aerscifot, 
Baron Berlaymont, the President of the Council, and other 
functionaries.' 1 < 

1 Hoofd, viii. 329, 330. 

2 Ibid . — Compare Correspondence Charles IX. ana Mondoucet ; 
Com. Roy. de l 1 Hist., iv. 340, sqq . — “ Et crafgnant,” says the . envoy, 

“ toutes sortes de personnes a qu’il est deu argent que se tenir amsi 
reserre ne soit ung commencement pour peu a peu se partir tout en ung 
coup sans dire adieu, manquant son credit en Anvers et.ailleurs comme 
ilz voient qu’il faict. Ce que je ne puis croyre qu’il veuille faire, ct que 
avec la disgrace des affaires publicques qu’il laisse en mauvais estat, » 
veuille ainsi engager son particular. Nous verrons,” etc., etc. 

3 Hoofd, viii. 329, 330. < 

* Bor, vi. 474. Hoofd, viii. 331. Correspondence de Philippe IX., 

ii. 1283, 1284. 
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Oil the 1 Sth of Deccmlxn the DuVe of Alva departed 
from the provinces for ever 1 With his further enre-e? this 
htstnr) Ins no concern, and it is not desirable to enlarge 
upon the fiersonal biography of one whose name certainly 
never excites pleaving emotions He hid kept Ins lied for 
the greater jnrt of the time during the list fur wicks of his 
government j mly on account of his g iut, partly to avoid 
bung seen in his humiliation hut mainly, it wis said to 
escape the j revving demands of his creditors 1 lie exj ressed 
a feir of travelling homeward through I ranee, on the ground 
that he/mght very | robably receive a shot out of 1 window 
ns he went by lit complained pathetically tint after nil 
his lalmurs, he. lead not ' gainctl the approbation of the 
king," while he had incurred the malevolence and universal 
hatred of ever) individual m the country Mondoucct to 
whom he made the olrservation was of the same opinion 
and informexi his master tliat the Duke lud engendered 
such an extraordinary hatred m the hearts of all persons m 
the land, that the > would have fireworks in honour of his 
departure if the) Unreal 

On hts journey from the Netherlands, he is said to liave 
boasted that he had caused eighteen ihot sand six hundred 
inhabitants of the provinces to lx executed during the period 
of lus government * ITu. numlier of those who had jicmhtd 
by haute, siege, starvation, and massacre, dt'ictl computa 
tion 1 he Duke was well received by Jus roval master, and 
rtmamed m favour until a new adventure of I >on ! rede sic 
brought father and son into disgrace llavir^ deceived and 

1 Cmpj> •vU r -rr eje 11 1 ppf II , »e iryi 

* ■- — It a i v wr» g*rve 1c 1 ct t* it *ja »1 2 tr» f e m m ! *1 
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abandoned n maid of honour, ho suddenly espoused his 
cousin, in order to avoid that reparation by marriage which 
was demanded for ids offence.' In consequence, both the 
1 Hike ami 1 )on Frederic were imprisoned and banished, nor 
was Alva released till a general of experience was required 
for the conquest of Portugal. 5 Thither, as it were with 
fetters on his legs, he went. After having accomplished the 
military enterprise entrusted to him, he fell into a lingering 
fever, at the termination of which he was so much reduced 
that he was only kept alive by milk, which he drank from a 
woman's breast. 1 2 3 Such was the gentle second childhood of 
the man who had almost literally been drinking blood for 
seventy years. He died on the 12th of December, 1582. 4 

The Duke’s military fame was unquestionable when he 
came to the provinces, and both in stricken fields and in 
long campaigns lie showed how thoroughly it had been 
deserved ; yet fie feft the Netherlands a baffled man. 

As a commander, therefore, he gained, upon the whole, 
no additional laurels during his long administration of the 
Netherlands. As a financier, he exhibited a wonderful 
ignorance of the first principles of political economy. 

As an administrator of the civil and judicial affairs of the 
country, he at once reduced its institutions to a frightful 
simplicity. He strode with gigantic steps over haughty 
statutes, and popular constitutions ; crushing alike the mag- 
nates who claimed a bench of monarchs for their jury, and 
the ignoble artizans who could appeal only to the laws of 
their land. From the pompous and theatrical scaffolds of 
Egmont and Horn, to the nineteen halters prepared by 
Master Karl, to hang up the chief bakers and brewers of 
Brussels on their own thresholds — from the beheading of the 
twenty nobles on the Horse-market, in the opening of the 
Governor’s career, to the roasting alive of Uitenhoove at its 
close — from the block on which fell the honoured head of 
Antony Straalen, to the obscure chair in which the ancient 
gentlewoman at Amsterdam suffered death for an act of 
vicarious mercy — from one year’s end to another’s — from 

1 Vie du Due d’Albe, ii. Hoofd, 33 2, 

2 Vie du Due d'Albe. Hoofd, tibi sup. < 

3 Von Raumer, Gesch. Europas., iii. I 7°- 

4 Vie du Due d’Albe. Hoofd, ubi sup. 
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the most signal to the most squalid scenes of sacrifice, the 
c>t, and hand of the great master directed, without weariness, 
the task imposed h> the «oi cragn 

\\ ith all the blood shed at Mons, and Naardcn, and Much 
hn and b> the Council of Iumults, dad), for six >cars long 
still cr>ing from the ground he taxed himself with a mis 
placed and foolish tenderness to the people. He assured 
the King that when Alkmiar should lie taken he would not 
spire a hung soul among its whole population and as 
his pauuy ads ice he recommended tliat a try at\ in (/it 
Ntthtrlaf di shot/i be burned /> the gr t ir /, except a few 
which could be oceupicd permanent!) bj the ro)al troops 1 
On the whole, so finished a picture of a perfect and absolute 
tjrann) Ins nrel> been presented to mankind b> histor> 
as in Aba's administration of the Netherlands. 

The tens of thousands in those miserable prounecs who 
fell uctims to the gallows the sword the stake the hung 
gn\e, or to hun„ banishment, base ne\er been counted 
tor those statistics of barbant) ate often effaced from human 
record Lnough, howcier, is known, and enough Ins been 
recited in the preceding pages No mode in which human 
bungs hue eier caused their fellow -creatures to suffer, was 
onmtexl from dad) practice Men women, and children old 
and )oung nohles and paupers, opulent burghers, hospital 
patients, lunatics, dead bodies, all were mdiscnmmatd) 
made to furnish food for the scaffold and the s’ake * Men 
were tortured, beheaded hanged b) the neck and b) the 
lees burned Ik fore slow fires pinched to death with red hot 
to igs broken upon the wheel, staned, and fared aloe 
Iliur skins stripped from the hung bod\, were sketched 
upon drums to bolwaitn in the marcli of their brethren to 
the gallows* The Iwxhcs of man) who had died a ru’ura! 
death were ed urned, and their frs rnng rrnums hangi-d 

* C liare de IT l 1 1 , u. i?*6- 

* •• . ] loci !rrm imtu Cl ri r*i «'rt;scra cn xrrwon r*i ia*l 
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upon the gibbet, on pretext that they had died without re- 
ceiving the sacrament, but in reality that their property might 
become the legitimate prey of the treasury . 1 Marriages of 
long standing were dissolved by order of government, that 
rich heiresses might be married against their will to foreigners 
whom they abhorred . 2 Women and children “were executed 
for the crime of assisting their fugitive husbands and parents 
with a penny in their utmost need, and even for consoling 
them with a letter in their exile . 3 Such was the regular . 
course of affairs as administered by the Blood-Council. The 
additional barbarities committed amid the sack arhd ruin of 
those blazing and starving cities, are almost beyond belief ; 
unborn infants were torn from the living bodies of their 
mothers ; women and children were violated by thousands ; 
and whole populations burned and hacked to pieces by 
soldiers in every mode which cruelty, in its wanton ingenuity, 
could devise . 4 Such was the administration of which Vargas 
affirmed, at its close, that too much mercy, “ nimia miseri- 
cordia ,” had been its ruin. s 

The character of the Duke of Alva, so far as the Nether- 
lands are concerned, seems almost like a caricature. As a 
creation of fiction, it would seem grotesque : yet even that 
hardy, historical scepticism, which delights in reversing the 
judgment of centuries, and in re-establishing reputations long 
since degraded to the dust, must find it difficult to alter this 
man’s position. No historical decision is final ; an appeal to a 
more remote posterity, founded upon more accurate evidence, 
is always valid ; but when the verdict has been pronounced 
upon facts which are undisputed, and upon testimony from 
the criminal’s lips, there is little chance of a reversal of the 
sentence . 6 It is an affectation of philosophical candour to 


1 Sendbrief, etc., Bor, vi. 167. 2 

3 /bid. 4 /6id . . 5 Meteren, iv. S 6 . 

6 The time is past when it could be said that the cruelty of Alva, or 

the enormities of his administration, have been exaggerated by party 
violence. Human invention is incapable of outstripping the truth upon 

this subject. To attempt the defence of either the man or his measures 
at the present day is to convict oneself of an amount of ignorance or 01 

bigotry against which 'history and argument are alike powerless. The 
publication of the Duke’s letters in the correspondence of Simancas and 
in the Besancon papers, together with that compact mass of horror, long 
before the world under the title of “Sententien van Alva, m which a 
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extenuate vices which arc not only a\owcd, but claimed as 
virtues. 

porttrm only of the sentence* of death am! Irnmhmert pronounced ly 
him tlunnc hiireipn, htse t>een copied from the o r icial record*— th«v> 
Itt lhcm*ehc* would !«• a sufficient justification i f alt the charge* efer 
I if ought l>y the most hitter contemporary of Ho’hn I m hlanJert ]f 
the In* estimator should remain sceptical, however, let him examine the 
" liepstre de* Condaronc* et ItJnnn a Caate dr* TtmiWc* dr* Pay*. 
Has, in three, together aith the Record* of the "Convil <le* Trouble*," 
In fort) three folio v llume*. in tlic Knyal Arthur* at Hrusscl*. After 
going through alt these chronicle* of inhjaitj, the im»l determine*! 
historic d<yUrr mil prolnhl) throw up t!»c case. 
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Apart from this hope, however, there was little encourage- 
ment to be derived from anything positively known of the 
new functionary, or the policy which he was to - represent. 
Don Luis de Requesens and Cuniga, Grand Commander of 
Castile and late Governor of Milan, was a man of mediocre 
abilities, who possessed a reputation for moderation and 
sagacity which he hardly deserved. His military prowess 
had been chiefly displayed in the bloody and barren battle 
of Lepanto, where his conduct and counsel were supposed 
to have contributed, in some measure, to the victorious 
result . 1 His administration at Milan had been characterized 
as firm and moderate . 2 Nevertheless his character was 
regarded with anything but favourable eyes in the Nether- 
lands. Men told each other of his broken faith to the Moors 
in Granada, and of his unpopularity in Milan, where, not- 
withstanding his boasted moderation, he had, in reality, so 
oppressed the people as to gain their deadly hatred. They 
complained, too, that it was an insult to send, as Governor- 
General of the provinces, not a prince of the blood, as 
used to be the case, but a simple “gentleman of cloak and 
sword.” 3 

It had been industriously circulated that a change of 
policy was intended. It was even supposed by the more 
sanguine that the Duke had retired in disgrace. A show of 
coldness was manifested towards him on his return by the 
King, while Vargas, who had accompanied the Governor, 
was peremptorily forbidden to appear within five leagues of 
the court . 4 The more discerning, however, perceived mych 
affectation in this apparent displeasure. Saint Goard, the 
keen observer of Philip’s moods and measures, wrote to his 
sovereign that he had narrowly observed* the countenances 
of both Philip and Alva; that he had informed himself as 
thoroughly as possible with regard to the course of policy 
intended ; that he had arrived at the conclusion that the 
royal chagrin was but dissimulation, intended to dispose the 


1 Strada, viii. 405-408. Mendoza, x. 222, 223. 

2 Ibid. Groen v. Prinsterer, iv. 259, 260. 

3 Correspondance de Mondoucet et Charles IX. ^ Com. Roy. d List. 

iv. 340. SQQm . , . 

4 Letter of Saint Goard to Charles IX., 4th of April, 1574, Archives, 

etc., iv. 361. 
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Netherlander* to thoughts of an impossible jicact, and that 
he considered the present mcrel) a breathing time, m which 
still more active preparations might be made for crushing the 
rebellion 1 It was now evident to the world that the revolt 
had readied 1 stage in which it could be terminated onl) bj 
absolute conquest or concession 

To conquer the people of the provinces except b) exter 
numtion, seemed difficult — to judge bj the seven v cars of 
execution, sieges and campaigns which had now passed 
without^ definite result It was, therefore, thought ex 
pedicntlo cmpto> concession The new t.ovemor accord 
inglj.in case the Ncthcrlanders would abandon ever) object 
for which the) had been so hcroicall) contending, sms cm 
lowered to concede a pardon It was cxprcssl) enjoined 
upon him, however, that no conciliator) measures should be 
adopted in which the Kings absolute supreme), and the 
total prohibition of ever) form of worship but the Roman 
Catholu, were not assumed as a basts.* Now, as the people 
had Uxn contending at least ten jears long for constitu 
nonal rights against prerogative, and at least seven forhbcm 
of conscience against papism, it was eas) to foretell how 
much effect an> negotiations thus commenced were likel) to 
produce 

^ et , no donl t, in the Netherlands there was a most cammt 
longing for peace 1 he Catholic portion of the population 
were desirous of a reconciliation w ith them b'ethren of the 
new religion. Tlie universal vengeance wh eh had descended 
up»n hcrvsv liad not struck the heretics onh It was di°i 
cult to find a fireside, I’ro'estant or Call ohc, which had not 
Item made dexolvjc b) txccu’ion, bamvhirert. Or coaf ‘ca 
tion The cn nrwn fteople and the grand fcryn 0's were 
alike wear) of the xrar No* ml) Ae'scl o* and \ i^l us, \* * 
Noucarmcs and Ilc'lavmC"!, wc’c desirous that peace s^wld 
!«e at last compassed u*>oa hlxral tenns, ard the Rnpee of 
Orange fa!’) and uncoadt'ioaal’jr pardoned . 1 Inn the 

1 U ter it -v l/ui \ IsChiilrt J\ , 4 t ri \ »"* 1 5-4 \ t v tn, 
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Spanish commanders had become disgusted with the mono- 
tonous butchery which had stained their swords. Julian 
Romero, the fierce and unscrupulous soldier upon whose 
head rested the guilt of the Naarden massacre, addressed 
several letters to William of Orange, full of courtesy and 
good wishes for a speedy termination of the war, and for an 
entire reconciliation of the Prince with his sovereign . 1 Noir- 
carmes also opened a correspondence with the great leader 
of the revolt, and offered to do all in his power to restore 
pence and prosperity to the country. The Prince Uiswered 
the courtesy of the Spaniard with equal, but barren, courtesy; 
for it was obvious that no definite result could be derived 
from such informal negotiations. To Noircarmes he re- 
sponded in terms of gentle but grave rebuke , 2 expressing 
deep regret that a Netherland noble of such eminence, with 
so many others of rank and authority, should so long have 
supported the King in his tyranny. He, however, expressed 
his satisfaction that their eyes, l'pwever late, had opened to 
the enormous iniquity which hud been practised in the 
country, and he accepted the offers of friendship as frankly 
as they had been made. Not Iona afterwards, the Prince 
furnished his correspondent with a proof of his sincerity, by 
forwarding to him two letters which pad been intercepted , 3 
from certain agents of government td. Alva, in which Noir- 
carmes and others who had so long 'supported the King 
against their own country, were spoken of in terms of 
menace and distrust. The Prince accordingly warned his 
new correspondent that, nrspite of all tlje proofs of uncom- 
promising loyalty which he had exhibited^ he was yet mov- 
ing upon a dark and slippery pathway. ' and might even, 
like Egmont and Horn, find a scafifolci as the end and 
the reward of his career. So profound was that abyss of 
dissimulation which constituted the royal policy towards 
the Netherlands, that the most unscrupulous partisans of 
government could only see doubt and danger with regard 
to their future destiny, and were sometimes only saved by an 
opportune death from disgrace and the hangman’s hands. 

1 Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., in. S 1 -S 7 . 

2 See the correspondence in Groen v. Pnnst.-, Archives etc., iv. 3 01 * 

^02 ' >it 
J 3 Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 94> et seq. 
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Such, then, were the sentiments of man) eminent per 
sonifies, esen among the most ducted loyalists. AH longed 
for pence , many even definitely expected it, upon the arrival 
of the Grind Commander Moreover, that functionary dts 
entered, nt his first glance into the disorderly state of the 
exchequer, that it least a short respite was desirable before 
proceeding with the interminable measures of hostility against 
the rebellion If any man had been csor disposed to gne 
Aha Credit for administratis e ability, such delusion must 
hate vanished it tin. sjx.ctacle of confusion and bankruptcy 
which j/cscntcd itself it the termination of his government. 
He resolutely declined to give his successor any information 
whatever as to his financial position 1 So fir from fumtshtng 
a detailed statement, such as might naturally be expected 
upon so momentous an occasion, he mfirmed the Grand 
Commander that eten a sketch was entirely out of the 
question ind would require more time and labour titan be 
could then afford 1 lie tool his de*parture accordingly, 
leaving Requesens tn profound ignorance as to his just 
accounts nn ignorance in which it is probable tlut the 1); kc 
himself shared to the fullest extent. His enunkrs x 4 outl> 
maintained licit, however loosely hit accounts liad l<en 
kept, he had been very careful to male no mistakes against 
himself, and licit he liad retired full of wealth if not of 
honmr, from Ins long and tembic admin s’mtion * His 
own le tcr%on the contrary, accused the King of ingratitude, 
m j>ermitting an oM soldier to rum himself, no: only in 
fymlth, 1 u* tn fo*tunc, for want of \ *oj»cr recon }>e*isc during 
a i anluo is admmis'ration * At any rate it ts very certain 
tliat the rebellion tiadaheadv t*xn an tape nine nut f to the 
Crown The a r*\ tn th- Netherlands nutrWrrd rro»c tlun 
mxI\ two lllO-san 1 men, c ght thousand be an'% the 

rot Walloons and Germans. Ic'*! mi! ons of cV’ars had 
abevdt been sunk* and t* seemed j«lnU'f ibt it *ojV 
injure rcarh the wl o’'* anrul jncxleec cf the A*rer on 
nitres to mis am the war Hie tranutlar c go J and 
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silver, disinterred from the depths where they had been 
buried for ages, were employed, not to expand the current 
of a healthy, life-giving commerce, but to be melted into 
blood. The sweat and the torture of the King’s pagan 
subjects in the primeval forests of the New World, were 
made subsidiary to the extermination of his Netherland 
people, and the destruction of an ancient civilization. To 
this end had Columbus discovered a hemisphere for Castile 
and Aragon, and the new Indies revealed their hidden 
treasures ? 

Forty millions of ducats had been spent. Six aa,d a half 
millions of arrearages 1 were due to the army, while its 
current expenses were six hundred thousand a month . 2 The 
military expenses alone of the Netherlands were accordingly 
more than seven millions of dollars yearly, and the mines 
of the New World produced, during the half century of 
Philip’s reign, an annual average of only eleven . 3 Against 
this constantly-increasing deficit, there was not a stiver in 
the exchequer, nor the means of raising one . 4 The tenth 
penny had been long virtually extinct, and was soon to be 
formally abolished. Confiscation had ceased to afford a 
permanent revenue, and the estates obstinately refused to 
grant a dollar. Such was the condition to which the unre- 
lenting tyranny and the financial experiments of Alva had 
reduced the country. 

It was therefore obvious to Requesens that it would be 
useful at the moment to hold out hopes of pardon and re- 
conciliation. He saw, what he had not at first compre- 
hended, and what few bigoted supporters of absolutism m 
any age have ever comprehended, that national enthusiasm, 
when profound and general, makes a rebellion more expen- 
sive to the despot than to the insurgents. “Before my 
arrival,” wrote the Grand Commander to his sovereign, “I 
did not understand how the rebels could maintain such con- 
siderable fleets, while your Majesty could not support a 
single one. It appears, however, that men who are fighting 

1 Letter of Requesens to Philip II. Correspondance de Philippe II., 
fi. 1294. 

2 Ibid. ... 4 ,, 

3 Humboldt. Essai sur la Nouvelle Espagne, in. 428 (ed. 2nnj. 

* Letter of Requesens. Correspondance de Philippe II., 11. 1205. 
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for thur liu% their firesides their propem, and their false 
religion, for ’ 
rations onl) 

new Goserr • . 

catling disorder wn, not that this national enthusiasm 
should l>c resisted, but that it should Ik dretned He 
dccused no one but himself howcicr He censured Non 
ramies and Romero for their intermeddling hut held out 
hopes of a general pacification * He repudiated the idu 
of anj % jcconciiution between the King and the I’nnct 
of Oraryx, but proj>oscd at the same time a settlement of 
the resolt’ Hr had not )ct learned that the resolt and 
William of Orange wen. one Although the I’nncc himself 
had rcpcatedl) offered to withdraw for cser from the country, 
if his alrsence would expedite a scttlmunt satisfactory to 
the prounexs,' there was not 1 patnot in the Netherlands 
who could contemplate his departure w ithout de-spair Morc- 
mer, the) all knew better than did Reqtirscns, the imvil 
able result of the pacific measures which had l>cin dail) 
fim shadow cd 

Hie appointment of the Grand ( ommamlcr was m truth 
a dcsjyrate attempt to deecne the Netherhndrrs. He 
approved distinctly and heartil) of Alva s policy,* but wro*e 
to the King that it was slesiraldc to amuse the people with 
the idea of another and a milder si heme He afTected to 
While, and pcihajrt reall) did Wliese, that the natu n would 
8Cfx.pt the destruction of all their institutions, provided that 
penitent heretics were al'owcd to W reconciled to the Mo'licf 
Gnurtli, and ol*s‘ mate ones permitted to go into perpetual 
emit, taking with them a small ponton of ihrirworldl) goods, 
tor Wing willing male this las* and alno«t mcnrdi’ econ 
ceision he l>cggrd jurdon s nct-reli o f t' c King If eensueil V, 
he ougl t not, he thot g! t, to l»e too xrierel) blamed, for 1 is 
loyal s was lno«n ThewrtM was aware 1 ow c r eti fe had 
ruled hts life for 1 is Majesn, aid how glad’) ami how ranr 
mo*r times hcw'as reads to mil* infj*~rr Ini s op* men, 
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religion had, after all, but very little to do with the troubles, 
and ho lie confidentially informed his sovereign. Egmont 
and Horn had died Catholics, the people did not rise to 
assist the Prince’s invasion in 1568, and the new religion was 
only a lever by which a few artful demagogues had attempted 
to overthrow (lie King’s authority. 5 

Such views as these revealed the measure of the new 
Governors capacity. The people had really refused to rise in 
r 56S, not because they were without sympathy for Orange, but 
because they were paralyzed by their fear of Alva. Siy.ce those 
days, however, the new religion had increased arid multi- 
plied everywhere, in the blood which had rained upon it. It 
was now difficult to find a Catholic in Holland and Zeland 
who was not a government agent. 3 Yet the Grand Com- 
mander persuaded himself that religion had little or nothing 
to do with the state of the Netherlands. Nothing more was 
necessary, he thought, or affected to think, in order to restore 
tranquillity, than once more to spread the net of a general 
amnesty. 

The Duke of Alva knew better. That functionary, with 
whom, before his departure from the provinces, Requesens 
had been commanded to confer, distinctly stated his opinion 
that there was no use of talking about pardon. Brutally, but 
candidly, he maintained that there was nothing to be done 
but to continue the process of extermination. It was neces- 
sary, he said, to reduce the country to a dead level of unre- 
sisting misery, before an act of oblivion could be securely 
laid down as the foundation of a hew and permanent order 
of society. 3 He had already given his advice to his Majesty, 
that every town in the countryshould be burned to the ground, 
except those which could be permanently occupied by the 
royal troops. The King, however, in his access of clemency 
at the appointment of a new administration, instructed the 
Grand Commander not to resort to this measure unless it should 
become strictly necessary . 4 Such were the opposite opinions 
of the old and new Governors with regard to the pardon. 
The learned Viglius sided with Alva, although manifestly 


1 Letter of Requesens. Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. ,1293. 

2 Letter of Prince of Orange, 28th September, 1 574 > * n Groen v. 


Prinst., Archives, v. 73. 

3 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1293. 


4 Ibid . , ii. 1287. 
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against his will. “It is !>oth the DuWs opinion and mj own,” 
wrote the Commander, “that Viglius does not dare to express 
'his real opinion, and that he ts secretly desirous or an arrange 
men t with the rclicls ’* With a good deal of incomistinry, 
the Gosernor w-as offend eel, not onl) with those who opposed 
his phns, hut with those who fasoured them He was angr) 
w jth Vtglms, w ho. at least nommall), disappros ed of the pardon, 
and With Notttarmes, Atrschot, and others, who manifested 
a wish for a pacification Of the chief chanctemtu. ascnlK.il 
to the I^Oplc by lulms C 
fitours/ior injuries, the 
minder's opinion, had * 

never forget injuries, but their tnemor), said he, was so good 
tlat they recollected man) wlmh the) lud neter teemed * 

On thewho'c, how«.\tr, in the cmlurTassed condition of 
afTnrsand while waiting for further supplies the ( ommander 
was secret!) disposed to tr) the effect of a pardon. 'I he 
object was to dot cite the jw-ople and to gain time* . for there 
was no intention of conceding hl»ert) of conscience, of with 
drawing foreign troops, or of assembling the states gem ra! 
It was howeser, not possible to appl) these h>iK>mtieal 
nicasures of conciliation immediatcl) The war was m full 
career and could not Iw arrested men in that wmtr) season 
The patriots held Mondragon close l) besieged in Muldelburp/ 
the last point in the Isle of Walchcren which held for the 
King ’ills re was a considerable treasure in monc) and 
merchandise shut up in that nt\ , and, moreover, so desers- 
irg and distinguished an o*fccr as Mordragon could not l*c 
aYondoned to hit fate. At the omr time, famine was pres v 
ing him sonrh, and. b) tie end of the year, garrison ard 
towmpcop’e fud/iothing but rats, nice, dogs, cats, and such 
rrpuUne su!»s* u.tes for food, to support life withal * It was 
r.cCrtsars to tale immediate measures to nd cse the I la*l 

On tl e* cVr hand. pie s •ua’ion of the patre’s was not 
scry encouraging Their *upcnonts on the sea was c*i 
questneiable, fo* tl e Hr.’tandcrs and Zeiander* w ere the 1 st* 

* to'I’ * II . u. inj. 
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sailors in the world, and they asked of their country no pay- 
ment for their blood but thanks. The land forces, however, 
were usually mercenaries, who were apt to mutiny at the com- 
mencement of an action if, as was too often the case, their 
wages could not be paid. Holland was entirely cut in twain 
by the loss of Harlem and the leaguer of Leyden, no com- 
munication between the dissevered portions being possible, 
except with difficulty and danger . 1 The estates, although 
they had done much for the cause, and were prepared to do 
much more, were too apt to wrangle about economical details. 
They irritated the Prince of Orange by huxtering ai(out sub- 
sidies to a degreewhich he could ha/dly brook . 2 He had strong 
hopes from France. Louis of Nassau had held secret inter- 
views with the Duke of Alenyon and the Duke of Anjou, 
now King of Poland, at Blamont . 3 4 Alengon had assured 
him secretly, affectionately, and warmly, that he would be as 
sincere a friend to the cause, as were his two royal brothers. 
The Count had even received one hundred thousand livres in 
hand, as an earnest of the favourable intentions of France , 1 
and was now busily engaged, at the instance of the Prince, in 
levying an army in Germany for the relief of Leyden and the 
rest of Holland, while William, on his part, was omitting 
nothing, whether by representations to the estates or by secret 
foreign missions and correspondence, to further the cause of 
the suffering country/ 

At the same time, the Prince dreaded the effect of the 
promised pardon. He had reason to be distrustful of the 
general temper of the nation when a man like Sainte Alde- 
gonde, the enlightened patriot and his own tried friend, was 
influenced, by the discouraging and dangerous position in 
which he found himself, to abandon the {ugh ground upon 
which they had both so long and so firmly stood. Sainte 
Aldegonde had been held a strict prisoner since his capture 
at Maeslandsluis, at the close of Alva’s administration . 0 It 

1 Bor, vii. 478. . 

2 Bor, vii. Kluit, Hist. Holl. Staatsreg., vi., Hoofd, ix. and Bijlage, 

i. 401-415. .. .. _ _ 

3 Groen v. Prinst., iv. 263-27S. De Thou, t. vn. hv. vh. 28-37. 

Hoofd, ix. 343, 344* 

4 Archives et Correspondance, iv. 2S1. 1 

* Bor, viii. 479, 4S8, 49°* Hoofd, ix. 334. 344* . 

c Bor, vii. 481, 482. Archives et Correspondance, iv. 237. 
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was, no doubt, a predicament attended with much Veen 
suffering and positive danger It liad hitherto l>ccn the 
uniform policj of the government to kill all prisoners, of 
whatever rank According!), some had been drowned, some 
liad been lianged, some Irchcaded, some poisoned in their 
dungeons — all had !>ecn murdered This liad l>ccn Alva's 
course. 'Hie Grand Commander also high!) approved of 
the s)stcm,’ hut the capture of Count Uossu bj the patriots 
had necessitated a suspension of such ngour * It was 
certain t^?t llossus head would fall as soon as Sainte Aide 
gonde's, jhc I’nnce having cxprcxsl) warned the govern 
men*, of this inevitable result * Notwithstanding that sccuniv, 
however, for his eventual restoration to hbert), a Net her land 
tlIktI m a Spanish pnson could lianll) feel himself at mm:. 
There were so manv foot mirks into the cave and not a single 
one coming forth Vet it was not singular, however, that the 
Prince should read with regret the somewhat insincere 
casuistr) with winch Sainte Aldcgonde sought to jw-rsuade 
himself and his fellow -countrymen iliat a reconciliation with 
the monarch was desirable, even upon unworth) terms. He 
was somewhat shocked tliat so valiant and eloquent a «up- 
porter of the Reformation should cool!) express his opinion 
that the King would prolab!) refuse hliert) of conscience to 
the Nether landers, but w<m!d, no doubt, permit heretics logo 
into banishment M Pethajn, after w e hav c gone into exile,” 
added Sam'e Aldcgonde, almost with lateness, “God mav 
give uv an ojrpoftumn of do ng such good service to the 
King, t\M he will lend us a more favourable ear, and, perad 
venture, permit o~r return to the countr).* 

'Hie mint jwrssmg nia'trr, upon the Grand Commanders 
arrival, was ©Imouriv to reheve th»- at) of Middelburg. 
Mondragon, after so launch a defence, would soon be 
< hhgcxl to caj iluhtc, un'ms lie »' ould promptlv receive sup- 
pbev Rr*]Ue*cnv. accordingl), col’rrtcd seventv five s w g* 
ai Jletgen op Zoom winch were placed roninall) under the 
command of Admiral de <51 nes, but n rcah*v under t-hire 1 " 
JUun Ups eix Ano'lwr feet of iKny vessels liad Ire* 
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assembled at Antwerp under Sancho d’Avila. Both, amply 
freighted with provisions, were destined to make their way 
to Middelburg by the two different passages of the Honde 
and the Eastern Scheld. 1 On the other hand, the Prince of 
Orange had repaired to Flushing to superintend the opera- 
tions of Admiral Boisot, who already, in obedience to his 
orders, had got a powerful squadron in readiness at that 
place. Late in January, 1574, d’Avila arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Flushing, where he awaited the arrival of 
Romero’s fleet. United, the two commanders wej~p to make 
a determined attempt to reinforce the starving city of Mid- 
delburg. 2 3 At the same time, Governor Requesens made his 
appearance in person at Bergen- op-Zoom to expedite the 
departure of the stronger fleet/ but it was not the intention 
of the Prince of Orange to allow this expedition to save the 
city. The Spanish generals, however valiant, were to learn 
that their genius was not amphibious, and that the Beggars 
of the Sea were still invincible on their own element, even if 
their brethren of the land had occasionally quailed. 

Admiral Boisot’s fleet had already moved up the Scheld 
and taken a position nearly opposite to Bergen-op-Zoom 
On the 20th of January the Prince of Orange, embarking 
from Zierick Zee, came to make them a visit before the im-- 
pending action. His galley, conspicuous for its elegant 
decorations, was exposed for some time to the artillery of the 
fort, but providentially escaped unharmed. He assembled 
all the officers of his armada, and, in brief but eloquent 
language, reminded them how necessary it was to the salva- 
tion of the whole country that they should prevent the city 
of Middelburg — the key to the whole of Zeland, already upon 
the point of falling into the hands of the patriots — from being 
now wrested from their grasp. On the sea, at least, the 
Hollanders and the Zelanders were at home. The officers 
and men, with one accord, rent the air with their cheers. 
They swore that they would shed every drop of blood in 
their veins but they would sustain the Prince and the country; 
and they solemnly vowed not only to serve, if necessary, 
without wages, but to sacrifice all that they possessed in the 

1 Bor, vii. 479. Hoofd, ix. 335. Meteren, v. * 38 . 

2 Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, ubi sup. 

3 Mendoza, xi. 225. Bor, Meteren, ubi sup. Bor, vn. 479 - 
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world rather than abandon the cause of their fatherland. 1 
Having by his presence and tns language aroused their valour 
to so high a pitch of cmhustasm, the I’rincc dc juried for 
Delft, to make arrangements to drive the Spaniards from the 
siege of Ixrjdcn * 

On the 39th of January, the fleet of Romero sailed from 
Bergen, disposed in three divisions, each numbering twenty- 
fi\c vessels of different sues. As the Grand Commander 
Rtood on the dyke of Schakcrioo to witness the departure, a 
general salute was fired by the fleet in his honour, but with 
most unfortunate augury. Tlic discharge, by some accident, 
set fire to the magazines of one of the shijrt, which blew up 
with a terrible explosion, every soul on board perishing. 
Tlic expedition, nescnhelcss, continued its way. Opposite 
Komcrswael, the fleet of Boisot awaited them, drawn uj> in 
battle array.* As an indication of the spirit which animated 
this hardy race, it may be mentioned tint Schot, captain of 
the flag slop, had l*cn left on shore, dying of a jvcsittcntial 
fever. Admiral Boisot had appointed a Iludungcr, hlaaf 
Klaafroon, in Ins place. Just l«fore the action, however, 
Schot, •* scarcely aide to blow a feather from his mouth," 
staggered on board his ship, and clatmrd the command.* 
'I*hcrc was no disputing a precedency which l e lud risen 
from his death tied to vindicate. There was, however, a 
•hmt discussion, as the enemy’s fleet app»oached, l^twctn 
these rival captains regarding the manner in which the 
Spaniards should be received. Klaafroon was of opinion 
thyt most of the men should go Wow till after the tnunj a 
first discharge. Sebnt insisted that all should rrrum on 
deck, ready to grapp’c with the Spanish fleet, aril to Niard 
them without the least delay. The rent 1 men t cf Schot pre- 

1 t/"fi « f IV Is kl *v*tt *n AicVnr* <!« U Mi *0 «i Onrjf, 1*. 
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vailed. and nil hands stood on deck, ready with boardfog- 
pikes and grappling-irons. 5 

The first division of Romero came nearer, and delivered 
its first broadside, when Schot and Klaafroon both fell mor- 
tally wounded. Admiral Boisot lost an eyed and many 
officers and sailors in the other vessels were killed or wounded. 
This was, however, the first and last of the cannonading. 
As many of Romero’s vessels as could be grappled with in 
the narrow estuary found themselves locked in close embrace 
with their enemies. A murderous hand-to-hand conflict 
succeeded. Battle-axe. boarding-pike, pistol, and dagger 
were the weapons. Every man who yielded himself a 
prisoner was instantly stabbed and tossed into the sea by the 
remorseless Zelanders. Fighting only to kill, and not to 
plunder, they did not even stop to take the gold chains 
which many Spaniards wore on their necks. It had, how- 
ever. been obvious from the beginning that the Spanish fleet 
were no: likely to achieve that triumph over the patriots 
which was necessary before they could relieve Middeiburg. 
The battle continued a little longer : but after fifteen shins 
had been taken and twelve hundred royalists slain, the 
remainder of the enemy's fleet retreated into Betgend 
Romero himself, whose ship had grounded, sprang out of a 
port-hole and swam ashore, followed by such of his men as 
were able to imitate him. He landed at the very feet of the 
Grand Commander, who, wet and cold, had been standing 



climbed, all dripping, on the bank, “that I was a Is 
fighter, and not a sailor. If you were U give me tee com- 
mand of a hundred fieets. I believe that none of taem woula 
fare better than this has done."'' The Governor ana nts ats- 
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Middelburg must fill, while Sincho d Am la, heinngof the. 
disaster winch had Ixrfallcn Ins coumrjmcit brougl t Ins 
fleet, with the greatest expedition, liack to Antwerp Thus 
the gnllant Mondragon wns aliandoncd to hts fate 1 

1 hat fate could no longer lx. protracted Tlie cit) of 
Middelburg had reached and passed the starvation point. 
' xcretion, 

Omngc 

• lditional 

■ . . that he 

Middcl 
■ taarden, 
" that he 

- ■ , ish with 

eserj soldier and burghtr tn the flames together, rather than 
nkindon himself to the cnem> s mere) * The Prince knew 
tint the brase ‘'pamard was entire!) capable of executing his 
threat lie granted honourable conditions which on the 
iSth Ichruir), were drawn up in foe articles and stoned * 
It wns agreed that Mondragon and hts troops should lease 
the n’icc, with their amis ammunition and all their per 
sonal pro|>ert\ llie tmrens who remained were to take 
oath of fiiieht) to the rnnee, as stadhoMcr for his Majexts 
and were to pas besides as fluid) of three hundred thousand 
flonns. Mondragon w as furthermore to j roeure the dts 
cliargc of Sainte Aldrgonde and of four other pmorrre of 
rtnk, or, failing in the attrmp, was to return within two 
months and consti u*e h ms df j nv ncrof war Hie Cathol c 

f ine s were to take awa) from then!) none of their pto^xn*) 
ut their do hes.* In accordance with this ca, tubtion, 
Mondragois and tl*">e w v o wished to accomjans h n Ic r t 
the a s on the a is* of kchruary, and were consejed to t K e 
Flemish x v ere at Ncur It wfll l»* *.~rn in t l e kxjuc! tl-at 
the Governor neither granted hn tic fr’ease i4 tie f se 
pnvoners nor jscTTni ted l im to return, aecon’ eg to 1 is 
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parole. A few days afterwards, the Prince entered the city, 
reorganized the magistracy, received the allegiance of the 
inhabitants, restored the ancient constitution, and' liberally 
remitted two-thirds of the sum in which they had been 
mulcted . 1 

The Spaniards had thus been successfully driven from the 
Isle of Walcheren, leaving the Hollanders and Zelanders 
masters of the sea-coast. Since the siege of Alkmaar had 
been raised, however, the enemy had remained within the 
territory of Holland. Leyden was closely invested, t|?e country 
in a desperate condition, and all communication between its 
different cities nearly suspended . 2 It was comparatively easy 
for the Prince of Orange to equip and man his fleets. The 
genius and habits of the people made them at home upon 
the water, and inspired them with a feeling of superiority to 
their adversaries. It was not so upon land. Strong to resist , 
patient to suffer, the Hollanders, although terrible in defence, 
had not the necessary discipline or experience to meet the 
veteran legions of Spain, with confidence, in the open field. 
To raise the siege of Leyden, the main reliance of the Prince 
was upon Count Louis, who was again in Germany. In the 
latter days of Alva’s administration, William had written to 
his brothers, urging them speedily to arrange the details of a 
campaign, of which he forwarded them a sketch . 3 As soon 
as a sufficient force had been levied in Germany, an attempt 
was to be made upon Maestricht. If that failed, Louis was 
to cross the Meuse, in the neighbourhood of Stochem, make 
his way towards the Prince’s own city of Gertruidenberg, { and 
thence make a junction with his brother in the neighbourhood 
of Delft. They were then to take up a position together 
between Harlem and Leyden. In that case it seemed pro- 
bable that the Spaniards would find themselves obliged to 
fight at a great disadvantage, or to abandon the country. “In 
short,” said the Prince, “ if this enterprise be arranged with 
due diligence and discretion, I hold it as the only certain 
means for putting a speedy end to the war, and for driving 
these devils of Spaniards out of the country, before the 
Duke of Alva has time to raise another army to support 
them .” 4 

1 Bor, vii. 481- 2 vii * 47 & 

3 Archives de la Maison d’Orange, iv. 246, 247, seq. Ibia. 
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In pursuance of ilm plan, Louis Ind Ixxn acimlj cn^a^-d 
all the earlier |ia*t of the winter tn !(.%■> in^ troops and raising 
supplies He had been assisted In the 1 tench princes with 
considerable sums of manes, as an earnest of what he was m 
future to expect from that source He lad made an un 
successful attempt to eFect the capture of Kerfuestns un fits 
«1) to take the rnment of the Netherlands IU had then 

juveed to the ftontter of I ranex, where he had held hi« ins 
jsortant interview with Catharine dc Media and the l»ult of 
Anjou, tHn on the point of departure to ascend the throne 
of Poland He had received hlx-ral presents, and still more 
liberal promises Anjou had suurn) him tliat he would f,o 
as far as an) «»f the < ?t rman pnnccs m rendering active and 
sincere avus'nnn. to the Protestant cause in the Netherlands. 
The Due d Alcn'.tw -soma, in hi> brothers absence, to sue 
ccctl to the * hWtainshtp of the new allunrc between the 
“ {>ohtif|Ues " and the Huguenots had also pressed h s land, 
wlmjxnng tn his ear, as he did so, tliat the government of 
1 ranee now Indorsed to him, as it lad reccntlj done to 
Anjou, and tint the Prince mi^ht reckon upon his fnendsi tj» 
with entir sreuntv ‘ 

these fine words, which cost netting when whispered in 
secret, were not dcvincd to fructify into a srrv neh harvest, 
for the mutual jealousv of h ranee and 1 rcland, lest ti'her 
should 3 Ctju re asccndano in the Netherlands n ade lo'h 
governments pmdtgil of promises while the con mon fear 
entertained In item of the i*o*ct of Spam rrrd«* r cd txrth 
latvuid, tn«mcrfr, and m sc’ ievo*i% a!' in. Co rl John, how 
ever, was ind rf at»gih’e m flanging the fiances rf the pro 
posed ctjies' ’ton, and m levs ng con'll* «*io*'s sno"; 1 is 
miner c us rr’a'i vesta's! al its m tJe^nanv, wh f c* Ixx s ha J 
profit-d In the <rca« on of A ny>Jt javsare tn*o Poland, to 
amju r\ for him <tf twotl o~«od (itmuaaad ! rrrehcavs’n, 
wl o l; 3 d «cnnl to nctrt that Pr no .* and who, t»- ~p row 
thninn o~* o* cm} *o yr nt,»m glad to have a j >h oTrrd 
tVs i i \ agc*v«l **h » wax I’ o talenC"t!‘ An 'her 
thousand cf cava’rj and » * t‘ouu-d fc» * *rr as 
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sembled , 1 from those ever-swarming nurseries of mercenary 
warriors, the smaller German states. With these, towards 
the end of February, Louis crossed the Rhine in a heavy 
snow-storm, and bent his course towards Maastricht. All the 
three brothers of the Prince accompanied this little army, 
besides Duke Christopher, son of the Elector Palatine . 2 

Before the end of the month the army reached the Meuse, 
and encamped within four miles of Maestricht, on the opposite 
side of the river . 3 The garrison, commanded by Montesdocca, 
was weak, but the news of warlike preparations irl •'Germany 
had preceded the arrival of Count Louis. Requesehs, feeling 
the gravity of the occasion, had issued orders for an immediate 
levy of eight thousand cavalry in Germany, with a propor- 
tionate number of infantry. At the same time he had directed 
Don Bernardino de Mendoza, with some companies of cavalry, 
then stationed in Breda, to throw himself without delay into 
Maestricht. Don Sancho d'Aviia was entrusted with the 
general care of resisting the hostile expedition. That 
general had forthwith collected all the troops which could 
be spared from every town where they were stationed, had 
strengthened the cities of Antwerp, Ghent, Nimwegen, and 
Valenciennes, where there were known to be many secret 
adherents of Orange; and with the remainder of his forces had 
put himself in motion, to oppose the entrance of Louis into 
Brabant, and his junction with his brother in Holland. 
Braccamonte had been despatched to Leyden, in order in- 
stantly to draw off the forces which were besieging the city. 
Thus Louis had already effected something of importance* by 
the very news of his approach . 1 

Meantime the Prince of Orange had raised six thousand 
infantry, whose rendezvous was the Isle o f / Bommel. He was 
disappointed at the paucity of the troops which Louis had 
been able to collect, but he sent messengers immediately to 
him, with a statement of his own condition, and with directions 
to join him in the Isle of Bommel, as soon as Maestricht 


1 Meteren, v. 90. — Compare Bor, vii. 489; Mendoza, xi. 231. 

2 Bor, vii. 4S9. 49°- 

3 Bor, vii. 490. Mendoza, xi. 231, 233. Archive! et Correspondance, 

^Mendoza, xi. 232, 233. Iloofd, ix, 344. Bor, \ii. 4SS-490. Me- 
rteren, v. 90. 
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should be reduced It was, however, not in the destiny of 
I -outs to reduce Macstncht His expedition had Ixxn market! 
with disaster from the beginning A dark and threatening 
prophecy had, even t>cfore its commencement, enwrapped 
1-ouiv, his brethren, and his little arm} m a funeral jull 
More tlian i thousand of his men lud deserted before he 
reached the Mane When he encamped, opposite Macstncht, 
lie found the nv cr neither frozen nor open, the tec olntructtng 
the navigation, but being too weak for the weight ( f an arm) 1 
W hile he, vis thus deb) cd and embarrassed, Mendoza armed 
ill the cit) with reinforcements It seemed ahead) ncccssarv 
for Ixiuts to abandon his hopes of Macstncht, but he was at 
hast desirous of crossing the met in that ncighl>ourhood 
til onlcr to effect his junction with the I'rtnce at the earliest 
possible moment While the stream was still encumbered 
with tee, hones cr the cncm) removed all the boats. On 
the trd of March AsiLt armed with a large bod) of troops 
at Macstncht, and on the iSth Mendoza crossed the met 
m the night, gnm N the patriots so severe an trjmu'j, 
that seven hundred were killed, at the expense of onl) seven 
of hts own part) Harassed but not dispmted, b> these 
disasters, I-ouis broke up his camp on the am, and took a 
position filth r <lown the nver, at J-auquemont and (.uljwo 
castles m the Duchv of lamliurg On the 3rd of Aj nl, 
llraccamonte arrived at Maes*ncht, with twent) five com 
panics of ^jwniards and three of cavalrv, while on the same 
day Mondra^on reached the scene of action with his sixteen 
companies of veterans * 

It was now obviov s to Ixiuis, not on!) tlut he should no* 
take Macs’ncht, hut that his evrn’ual juncticn * 'll 1 i 
brother was a* lra*i doub'ful. every toh! cr who coul 1 jxn 
wbl) l»e spared seeming tn no’ion to oppose his p-opins. 
He wag to t»e * rr, no* )c* outnumbered, tat the cncm) was 
incrraving and h s own force d m us'urg ibilv Mcerosr*. 
tbe^anunh were h ghb d sop 5 •vdandcvpcncrord irtw*** , 
wl ilc h s own **»V ers were Purernancs i'rra *v cb" o*i*yt 
and insulxtnhnstr ' On ll ** R h 1 f dpi lir a*s n s* J ed * v 
c*sua**ij •’vent, a vj took his course *V r^‘ * lu.'-k o f t* - 

* b w, » w tvi* v**,t * vL m 

» «4.:jkzr IW.luVlS. Sc *-4*3. 

1 kVrttr » UT, 91 
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just returning the defiance, and preparing a general onset, 
when the Seigneur de Hierges and Baron Chevreaux arrived 
on the field. They brought with them a reinforcement of more 
than a thousand men, and the intelligence that Valdez was 
on his way with nearly five thousand more . 1 As he might 
be expected on the following morning, a short delibera- 
tion was held as to the expediency of deferring the action. 
Count Louis was at the head of six thousand foot and two 
thousand cavalry. Avila mustered only four thousand in- 
fantry and not quite a thousand horse . 2 This * inferiority 
would be changed on the morrow into an overwhelming 
superiority. Meantime, it was well to remember the punish- 
ment endured by Aremberg at Heiliger-Lee, for not waiting 
till Meghem’s arrival. This prudent counsel was, however, 
very generally scouted, and by none more loudly than by 
Hierges and Chevreaux, who had brought the intelligence. 
It was thought that at this juncture nothing could be more 
indiscreet than discretion. They had a wary and audacious 
general to deal with. While they were waiting for their 
reinforcements, he was quite capable of giving them the 
slip. He might thus effect the passage of the stream and 
that union with his brother which had been thus far so 
successfully prevented. This reasoning prevailed , 3 and the 
skirmishing at the trench was renewed with redoubled 
vigour, an additional force being sent against it. After 
a short and fierce struggle it was carried, and the Spaniards 
rushed into the village, but were soon dislodged by a 
larger detachment of infantry, which Count Louis cent 
to the rescue . 4 The battle now became general at this point 
Nearly all the patriotic infantry were employed to defend 
the post; nearly all the Spanish infanfry were ordered to 
assail it. The Spaniards, dropping on their knees, according 
to custom, said a Paternoster and an Ave Maria, and then 
rushed, in mass, to the attack. After a short but sharp con- 
flict, the trench was again carried, and the patriots, com- 
pletely routed. Upon this, Count Louis charged with all 
his cavalry upon the enemy’s horse, which had hitherto 

1 Mendoza, ubi sup. Hoofd, ix. 348. , 

2 Mendoza, xi. 240. Bentivoglio, viii. I4 r - 

3 Hoofd, ix. 34S. Bentivoglio, Mendoza, ubi sup. Bor, vn. 49b 

492. Cabrera, x. 78 4, 785* 4 Mendoza, xi. 242. Hoofd. 
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remained motionless With the first shock the mounted 
arqutbuvim of Schenk, constituting the vanguard, sure 
broken, and fied in all directions So great was thur pome, 
as l>ouis drove them Ixforc him, tliat the) never stopped 
till the) liad swum or been drowned in the nver, the sur 
vtvors carrying tin. news to Grave and to other cities that the 
rojihsts had been complete!) routed Tins was ho wo cr, 
sxr) far from the truth Flic jiatnot cavalr), mostl) cara 
bincers, wheeled after the first discharge and retired to re 
load they pictes hut before the) were rtad) for ano'hcr 
attack, the Spanish bneers and the German black troojters, 
who had'atl remained firm, set upon them with great spinL 
A fierce, blood), and confused action succeeded, in which the 
jiatnols were compute!) overthrown.* 

Count Ixiuis, finding that the da) was lost, and his arm) 
cut to pieces, rallies! round him a little Kind of troopers 
among whom win his brother ( ount Henr), and I hike 
Christopher, and together the) made a final and desperate 
ihaqe* It was the last that was ever seen of them on 
earth Hie) all went down together, m the midst of the 
fight, and were never heard of more Hie tattle terminated, 
as usual m those conflicts of mutual lotted, in a homble 
butcher), lurdl) an) of the patriot arm) Ik ng left to tell 
the tale of their disaster At least four thousand were killed, 
including thovr who woe shn on the field, those who were 
suTorated in the marshes or the nver, and those who were 
burned in the farm houses where tie) tad taken refuse’ 
It was u iccrtan which of tbenc various mcxJrs of death tad 
luvn tlie lo* of Co^nt 1 ,/jutv, hiv tTO*hef, and h s fnend 
Hie mvs'rr) was never sotved. Then tad, protal *v, all died 
o 1 the feld , but, » f ry,x*d cf tlc’r clo'h ng, wj«h ll rr fares 
tramj 'rd t ,*oo In the 1 oo f v o f ho'ses, 1; wav rot bl*- to 
dis’mgu ih them from the less illus'nout dead. It was the 
oj "ion of rnanv that t’ ejr tad !«e— n dro*rc(l »n the i)ic r , 
of others, tha* tl r\ tad l*-c , i leaned 4 IV-r wav 3 vagt-" 

* Uf*>' n, vl S*J :«« lto<5* it ) VS SVnr% « Sit 

> *4* 11 jp* jo iWin u Sit l-rc ioj u tif. 

* t>* ! 1 \ t 4. lit — S V. pi ;s . Vev, n, 

H'»M, vJ, f»» -n* s 1 VMiiift, Nt i cr i( tV 1 »r*i 

*W Vi"rv! J vet tfl’UDl k 1 tll'S 1«>1 V-T-* 

* Wi'nn.t 51 K»,t~«l,4?l. 
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tale that Louis, bleeding but not killed, had struggled forth 
from the heap of corpses where he had been thrown, had 
crept to the river-side, and, while washing his wounds, had 
been surprised and butchered by a party of rustics . 1 The 
story was not generally credited, but no man knew, or was 
destined to learn, the truth. 

A dark and fatal termination to this last enterprise of Count 
Louis had been anticipated by many. In that superstitious 
•age, when emperors and princes daily investigated the future, 
by alchemy, by astrology, and by books of fate, $led with 
formulae, as gravely and precisely set forth as algebraical 
equations ; 2 -when men of every class, from monarch to 
peasant, implicitly believed in supernatural portents and pro- 
phecies, it was not singular that a somewhat striking appear- 
ance, observed in the sky some weeks previously to the battle 
of Mookerheyde, should have inspired many persons with a 
shuddering sense of impending evil. 

Early in February five soldiers of the burgher guard at 
Utrecht, being on their midnight watch, beheld in the sky 

The Walloon historian, occasionally cited in these pages, has a more 
summary manner of accounting for the fate of these distinguished per- 
sonages. According to his statement, the leaders of the Protestant 
forces dined and made merry at a convent in the neighbourhood upon 
Good Friday, five days before the battle, using the sacramental chalices 
at the banquet, and mixing consecrated wafers with their wine. As a 
punishment for this sacrilege, the army was utterly overthrown, and the 
devil himself fitzv away with the chieftains, body and soul, 

“ Oires Dieu permit que cinq jours apres ne restait de leurs pnnci- 
paulx chefs ung seul vif ; que plus est entre les corps morts plusieurs 
de ces seigneurs n’ontete retrouves nonobstant toute curieuse recherche ; 
a ceste cause l’on creut du comenchement que ils estoient eschappes, et 
depuis que ils etoient emportes en corps et en ame .” — Rernrn de France, 
MS., ii. c. xxx. - c 

1 Francisci Haraei Ann. Tumult. Belg., iii. 203. Strada alludes to 
the story without confirming it. — viii. 383. 

2 The conjuring books, in many folio volumes, containing the tables 
of wizard logarithms, by which Augustus of Saxony was accustomed to 
steer his course upon the sea of life, and by the aid of which he con- 
sidered himself competent to ascertain all future events, and their effect 
upon his destiny, may still be seen in the library of Dresden. _No doubt 
the Elector consulted these tables most anxiously at the time when 
Count Louis and Duke Christopher ■were marching towards the Meuse. 
With still more intensity he studied their combinations when the pro- 
jected marriage between the Prince of Orange and Charlotte of Bourbon 
was first announced to him. 
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slwvc them the representation of a furious Kittle The skv 
was extremely dirk, except direct!) oxer their heads, where, 
for a space equal in extent to the length of the city, and in 
breadth to that of an ordtnar) chamKr, two armies, in bruit 
array, were seen adxnncmgupon each other T he onctnoxcd 
rapidly up from the north west, with banners wiving, spears 
fiishmg, trumpets sounding, accompanied h> hcavj irtillerj 
and !>) squadrons of cax“ilry The other came slowly forward 
from the south-east, as if from an entrenched camp, to cn 
counter /heir assailants There was a fierce action for a few 
momcnt% the shouts of the combatant*, the heaxy discharge 
of cannon, the rattle of musketry, the tramp of heavy armed 
foot soldiers, the rush of cavalry, bung distinctly heard Hie 
firmamenttrembled with the shock of the contending hosts, 
and was fund with the rapid discharges of their artillery 
After a short, furor engagement the north western army was 
Katen lack in dr-order, but rallied again, after a breathing 
time, formed again into solid column and again advanced 
rhcirfocs amxed as the witnesses aftirmed, in a square and 
closely srmrd groat of spears and muskets, again waited the 
attack Once more the acnal cohorts closed upon each other, 
all the signs and sounds of i deqicrate encounter being dis 
tmctly rccogmred by the eager witnesses The struggle seemed 
Imt short The Janet's of the south-eastern army seemed to 
wxap “tike hemp ‘talks," white thtxr firm columns all went 
down together in rnss.lirneaththe onset of their enemies. 'Ilie 
merthrow was complete, victors and vanquished had faded, 
I he, clear blue space, surrounded l»y black clouds, was empty, 
when suddenly its whole extent, where the conflict had so 
latch raged, was streaked mill b’ood, f owing athwart the sky 
m t> mil enmson nrcairs , no* was u till the fixe witnesses 
1-2(1 fupy washed and pondi*cd oxer these portents tJiat the 
xi? on en'irxh vanished.* 

V> imposed were the grave magistrates of Utrecht w«h 
the aceo-nt pirn next dax by the sent neb, that a formal 
evan ination of the ci ret. m stances was nude, the deposition 
iX rarh w rncv% under oath, d Jy recorded,' and a vast deal 

' K* 

1 /M ft */J #■* k!i r« i l f » rmrkbg ihatkcfmJl fcar* jr 
'j' "*'£ w » » “* ih* e»'n*r» r* ci t lit'* t re- r'err-J ibe * ’wti 
** •*}»<»! >ml i*>ti (gm-m.— -U jjt 
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of consultation of soothsayers’ books and other auguries 
employed to elucidate the mystery. It was universally con- 
sidered typical of the anticipated battle between Count Louis 
and the Spaniards. When, therefore, it was known that the 
patriots, moving from the south-east, had arrived at Mooker- 
heyde, and that their adversaries, crossing the Meuse at 
Grave, had advanced upon them from the north-west, the 
result of the battle was considered inevitable; the phantom 
battle of Utrecht its infallible precursor. 

Vague rumours of the catastrophe had spread far and wide. 
It was soon certain that Louis had been defeated, ,but, for a 
long time, conflicting reports were in circulation as to the 
fate of the leaders. The Prince of Orange, meanwhile, 
passed days of intense anxiety, expecting hourly to hear 
from his brothers, listening to dark rumours, which he refused 
to credit and could not contradict, and writing letters day 
after day, long after the eyes which should have read the 
friendly missives were closed . 1 

The victory of the King’s army at Mookerheyde had been 
rendered comparatively barren by the mutiny which broke 
forth the day after the battle . 2 Three years’ pay were due 
to the Spanish troops, and it was not surprising that upon 
this occasion one of those periodic rebellions should break 
forth, by which the royal cause was frequently so much 
weakened, and the royal governors so intolerably perplexed. 
These mutinies were of almost regular occurrence, and at- 
tended by as regular a series of phenomena. The Spanish 
troops, living so far from their own country, but surrounded 
by their women, and constantly increasing swarms of children, 
constituted a locomotive city of considerable population, 
permanently established on a foreign soil. It was a city 
walled in by bayonets, and still further isolated from the 
people around by the impassable moat of mutual’ hatred. It* 
was a city obeying the articles of war, governed by despotic 
authority, and yet occasionally revealing, in full force, the 

1 Archives et Correspondance, iv. 372. 

2 Bor, vii. 494, et seq. Meteren, v. 91. Hoofd, ix. 3 S 2 ' 359 - Men* 
doza, xi., xii. 246, 247. Bentivoglio, viii. 146-149. The account 
given by the last-mentioned historian is the clearest and most elegantly- 
written account of this mutiny which exists. As a specimen of a system, 
from which many important consequences, were destined to now at 
different periods, the subject demands especial attention. 
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irrepressible democratic element At periods which could 
almmt l»c calculated, the military populace. were wont tome 
upon the privileged chutes to deprive them of office and 
hl»ctX),and to set tip in their place commanders of their own 
election A governor m-clucf, a sergeant major, a board 
of councillors, and various other functionaries were cho'en 
b) acclamation and universal suffrage. Hie I Jetto, or cfmf 
officer thus appointed, was clothed with supreme power, but 
forbidden to exercise it. He "as surrounded b> councillors 
who watched his every motion, read all his corrcspondrnci , 
and assisted at all his conferences while the councillors were 
themselves narrow Ij watched b) the commonaltj Time 
movements were however, in general, marled by the most 
c suit plat) order Anarch) l*ccamc a system of government , 
rtlxrllton enacted and enforced the strictest rules of diset 
phne , theft, drunkenness violence to women, were seven I) 
punished ‘ As soon as the mutiny broke fortli, the fust 
object was to talc possession of the nearest at), where the 
I letto was usuallv establishes! m the Town House, and the 
soldiery quartered uj>on the cm/cnv Nodi ng in the »hap< 
of foo<l or lodging was too good for these marauder* Men 
who had Uses! for years on camp rations— coarse knaves who 
hid held the plough till compelled to handle the music*— 
now skp* m tine linen, and demanded from the trcmbl rg 
burghers the daintiest viand*. They a*e the land lure, 
hie a swarm of loct s‘a. • Chickens and partridges," savs 
tl r thnfjv rlironicJer of Antwerp, “capons and j Srasan's, 
haTrs am! rabbi's, two kinds of wines - for ia-cr%cajv-n am! 
n'llig citrons am! oranges, sjrcrs and *w-«-*n ^a's wh eaten 
lend fo' their dogs, and evert »i"? to wash thr fee* of t* t r 
lt<m * — such r,as the rn’rUa nrr' demand'*,! and oV 
lamed In the mutinous troops. rberwereven wil* ngl*mhto 
en) »ythe lutun of th v fo*agc, 3"d to ird ce the c-’f-nt, from 
wranness t f a r ‘'ting compel rdh*j*p , ta' *r, to sjl — 1 * to a 
taxation In wh , h tV ru tary cla ~*s m g* t b* 1 ;-ida*cd~ 

V ntv t 1 utoeevp ed was at the rs— rs of afc*r n mV erv, 
which had rm^ioeesl a’l av’h'wtT L* tha* o r « f i—pot'd 
U*> Hr hmg ‘ < Sn »r*e d-gradc!, j*~*.spv m-V-red, 
w hie th »•<•<* o’<-n to t.pp’y ff r r pi: cm had a no*" n»! 

1 1- i\ « ~ U* * V< «« % 1 y 

tl « 
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control. The Eletto, day by day, proclaimed from the balcony 
of the Town House the latest rules and regulations. If 
satisfactory, there was a clamour of applause ; if objection- 
able, they were rejected with a tempest of hisses, with dis- 
charges of musketry. The Eletto did not govern ; he was a 
dictator who could not dictate, but could only register decrees. 
If too honest, too firm, or too dull for his place, he was 
deprived of his office and sometimes of his life. Another 
was chosen in his room, often to be succeeded by a series of 
others, destined to the same fate. Such were c tjre main 
characteristics of those formidable mutinies, the result of the 
unthriftiness and dishonesty by which the soldiery engaged 
in these interminable hostilities were deprived of their dearly- 
earned wages. The expense of the war was bad enough at 
best, but when it is remembered that of three or four dollars 
sent from Spain, or contributed by the provinces for the 
support of the army, hardly one reached the pockets of the 
soldier , 1 the frightful expenditure which took place may be 
imagined. It was not surprising that so much peculation 
should engender revolt. 

The mutiny which broke out after the defeat of Count 
Louis was marked with themostpronounced and inflammatory 
of those symptoms. Three years’ pay was due to the Spaniards, 
who, having just achieved a signal victory, were disposed to 
reap its fruits, by fair means or by force. On receiving no- 
thing but promises, in answer to their clamorous demands, 
they mutinied to a. man, and crossed the Meuse to Grave,' 
whence, after accomplishing the usual elections, they took 
their course to Antwerp. Being in such strong force, tney 
determined to strike at the capital. Rumour flew before 
them. Champagny, brother of Granvelley.and royal governor 
of the city, wrote in haste to apprise Requesens of the ap- 
proaching danger. The Grand Commander, attended only 
by Vitelli, repaired instantly to Antwerp. Champagny ad- 
vised throwing up a breastwork with bales of. merchandise, 
upon the esplanade, between the citadel and the town, for 
it was at this point, where the connection between the forti- 

1 Requesens to Philip. Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1292, 

p. 457. <■’ 

2 Mendoza, Bentivoglio, Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, ubt sup . 

3 Bor, vii. 494. 
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fications of the castle and those of the city had ncser been 
thorough!} completed, 1 that the invasion might be expected 
Rcquesens hesitated He trembled at a conflict with his 
own soldier) If successful, he could onl) be so b) tramp- 
ling upon the flower of his arm) If defeated, what would 
become of the kings authont), with rebellious troops 
triumphant in rebellious prosinces? Sorcl) perplexed the 
Commander could think of no expedient Not knowing 
what to do, he did nothing In the meantime Cliampagn), 
who fel^ himself odious to the soldier), retreated to the New 
town and barricaded himself, with a few followers in the 
house of the Baltic merchants * 

On the 26th of April, the mutinous troops in perfect order, 
marched into the cit), effecting their entrance prcciscl) at 
the weak point where they had been expected Numbering 
at least three thousand, the) encamped on the esplanade, 
where Requescns appeared before them alone on horseback, 
and made them an oration They listened with composure, 
but answered bncfl) and with one accord “Dtneros y non 
palabras, dollars not speeches. Rcquesens promised pro- 
fusel), but the time was past for promises Hard siher 
dollars would alone content an arm) which after three )cars 
of bloodshed and starvation, had at last taken the law into 
their own hands Rcquesens withdrew to consult the Broad 
Council of the at) He was without monc) himself, but he 
demanded four hundred thousand crowns of the cit) * This 
was at first refused but the troops knew the strength of their 
position, for these mutinies were nc\cr repressed, and nrel) 
punished On this occasion the Commander was afraid to 
cmplo) force, and the burghers, after the ami) had been 
quartered upon thfm for a time, would gladl) pa> a hea\y 
ransom to be nd of their odious and expensne guests ITic 
mutineers foreseeing tliat the work might last a few weeks, 
and determined to procex.'d Icisurel), took possession of the 
great square I he Lletto, with his staff of councillors, was 
quartered in the I own House, while the soldiers distributed 
themsehes among the houses of the most opulent citizens, 
no one escaping a billet who was nch enough to receive 

* llcntirogl > Rot, Mcterrti t el 

* * Ooitenfe llus."-Ar, *u. ^94. Meterrn. IlrtofJ. 

* Mctcren, r 92 HoofJ 
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such company : bishop or burgomaster, margrave or mer- 
chant. 1 The most famous kitchens were naturally the most 
eagerly sought, and sumptuous apartments, luxurious dishes, 
delicate wines, were daily demanded. The burghers dared 
not refuse. 2 

The six hundred Walloons, who had been previously quar- 
tered in the city, were expelled, and for many days the 
mutiny reigned paramount. Day after day the magistracy, 
the heads of guilds, all the representatives of the citizens, 
were assembled in the Broad Council. The (Ipvemor- 
General insisted on his demand of four hundred thousand 
crowns, representing, with great .justice, that the mutineers 
would remain in the city until they had eaten and drunk to 
that amount, and that there would £till be the arrearages, for 
which the city would be obliged to raise the funds. On the 
9th of May, the authorities made an offer, which was duly 
communicated to the Eletto. That functionary stood forth 
on a window-sill of the Town House, and addressed the 
soldiery. He informed them that the Grand Commander 
proposed to pay ten months’ arrears in cash, five months’ in 
silks and woollen cloths, and the balance in promises, to be 
fulfilled within a few days. 3 The terms were not considered 
satisfactory, and were received with groans of derision. The 
- Eletto, on the contrary, declared them very liberal, and 
? reminded the soldiers of the perilous condition in which they 
stood, guilty to a man of high treason, with a rope round 
every neck. It was well worth their while to accept the offer 
made them, together with the absolute pardon for the past, 
by which it was accompanied. For himself, he washed nis 
hands of the consequences if the offer were rejected. The 
soldiers answered by deposing the Eletto, and choosing 
another in his room. 4 

Three days after, a mutiny broke out in the citadel -an 
unexampled occurrence. 5 The rebels ordered Sanchod’Avila. 


1 Bor, vii. 494, 495. Hoofd. Meteren. . 

3 Meteren, v. 92. Bor, vii. 494, 495* Hoofd, ix. 355 > 35 °. Benu- 


voglio, viii. 14S. 

J Bor, Meteren, Hoofd, ubi sup. _ Hoofd,. n. 359. 

5 “Los solda'dos del Castillo se amotinaron, a’teracion que jamas 
ha hecho la nacion Espanola, hallandose en Castillo.” — Mendoza, xu. 


247. 
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the commandant to deliver the ke>s of the fortress He 
refused to surrender them but with his life The) then con 
tented themselves with compelling his lieutenant to lea\e the 
citadel, and with sending their Eletto to confer with the 
Grand Commander, as well as with the Eletto of the arm) 
After accomplishing his mission, he returned, accompanied 
b) Chiappin Vitelli as envoy of the Governor General No 
sooner, howe\er had the Eletto set foot on the drawbridge 
than he was attacked by Ensign Salvatierra of the Spanish 
gamsoy .who stabbed him to the heart and threw him into 
the moaf The ensign who was renowned m the arm) for 
his ferocious courage and who wore embroidered upon his 
trunk hose the inscription, ‘Tl castigador de los Flamencos, 1 * * 
then rushed upon the sergeant major of the mutineers, 
despatched him in the same wa), and tossed him likewise 
into the moat 1 These preliminaries being settled, a satis 
factor) arrangement was negotiated between \ itelh and the 
rebellious garrison Pardon for the past, and pa)ment upon 
the same terms as those offered in the cit), were accepted, 
and the mutin) of the citadel was quelled * It was, how 
ever, necessary that Salvatierra should conceal himself for 
a long time, to escape being torn to pieces b) the incensed 
soldiery 

Meantime, affairs in the city were more difficult to adjust 
I be mutineers raised an altar of chests and bales upon the 
public square, and celebrated mass under the open sk), 
solemnly sweanng to be true to each other to the last 4 I he 
scenes of carousing and merry making were renewed at the 
cxjjense of the citizens, who were again exposed to nightly 
alarms from the Iwistcrous mirth and ceaseless mischief 
making of the sol Iters. Before the end of the month the 
Broad Council, exhausted by the incubus which had afflicted 
them so mam weeks, acceded to the demand of Requesens. 
'Hie four hundred thousand crowns were furnished, the 
Grand Commander accepting them as a loan, and giving in 
return Ixmds duly signed and countersigned, together with a 
mortgage uport all the royal doiitstns * /Tie eitttens receded 
the documents, as a matter of form, but they had handled 

1 Mrtexrn, » 9J.»Iloofd 11.359 “The cheioierofthe Fleourg*. 

* Mendoza Mrtttov Hoofd. * llti. 

4 lloofj.it 359. 4 
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such securities before, and valued them but slightly. The 
mutineers now agreed to settle with the Governor-General, 
on condition of receiving all their wages, either in cash or 
cloth, together with a solemn promise of pardon for all their 
acts of insubordination. This pledge was formally rendered, 
with appropriate religious ceremonies, by Requesens, in the 
cathedral . 1 The payments were made directly afterwards, 
and a great banquet was held on the same day, by the whole 
mass of the soldier}', to celebrate the event. The feast took 
place on the place of the Mere, and was a scene of c furious 
revelry. The soldiers, more thoughtless than children, had 
arrayed themselves in extemporaneous costumes, cut from 
the cloth which they had at last received in payment of their ' 
sufferings and their blood. Broadcloths, silks, satins, and • 
gold-embroidered brocades, worthy of a queen’s wardrobe, 
were hung in fantastic drapery around the sinewy forms and 
bronzed faces of the soldiery, who, the day before, had been 
clothed in rags. The mirth was uproarious ; and scarce was 
the banquet finished before ever)' drum-head became a 
gaming-table, around which gathered groups eager to sacrifice 
in a moment their dearly-bought gold . 2 

The fortunate or the prudent had not yet succeeded in 
entirely plundering their companions, when the distant boom- 
ing of cannon was heard from the river. Instantly, accoutred 
as they were in their holiday and fantastic costumes, the 
soldiers, no longer mutinous, were summoned from banquet 
and gaming-table, and were ordered forth upon the dykes. 
The patriot, Admiral Boisot, who had so recently defeated 
the fleet of Bergen, under the eyes of the Grand Commander, 
had unexpectedly sailed up the Scheld, determined to 
destroy the fleet of Antwerp, which upon- that occasion had 
escaped. Between the forts of Lillo and Callao, he met 
with twenty-two vessels under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Haemstede. After a short and sharp action, he was com- 
pletely victorious. Fourteen of the enemy’s ships were 
burned or sunk, with all their crews, and Admiral Haem- 
stede was taken prisoner. The soldiers opened a warm fire 
of musketry upon Boisot from the dyke, to which he 
responded with his cannon. The distance of the combatants, 


1 Bentivoglio, viii. 149. 


2 Hoofd, ix. 359, 360- 
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however, made the action unimportant, and the patriots 
retired down the mer, after achieving a complete victory 
The Grand Commander was further than ever from obtain- 
ing that foothold on the sea, which, as he had informed his 
sovereign, was the only means bj which the Netherlands 
could be reduced 1 

1 Bor, \n 495, 49G Iloofd, 1* 359. 360. Bentivogho, vul 149. 
Letter of the Pnncc of Orange, in Archives, etc., v 11, 12 



CHAPTER II. 

THE LEYDEN DRAMA. 

First siege of Leyden — Commencement of the second — description 
of the city — Preparations for defence — Letters of Orange — Act of 
amnesty issued by Requesens — Its conditions — Its reception by the 
Hollanders — Correspondence of the Glippers — Sorties and fierce com- 
6 bats beneath the walls of Leyden — Position of the Prince — His project 
of relief — Magnanimity of the people — Breaking of the dykes — Emotions 
in the city and the besieging camp — Letter of the estates of Holland — 
Dangerous illness of the Prince — The “wild Zelanders” — Admiral 
Boisot commences his voyage — Sanguinary combat on the Land-Scheid- 
ing — Occupation of that dyke and of the Green Way — Pauses and pro- 
gress of the flotilla — The Prince visits the fleet — Horrible sufferings in 
the city — Speech of Van der Werf— Heroism of the inhabitants— The 
Admiral’s letters — The storm — Advance of Boisot — Lammen fortress — 
An anxious night — Midnight retreat of the Spaniards — The Admiral 
enters the city — Thanksgiving in the great church — The Prince in 
Leyden — Parting words of Valdez — Mutiny — Leyden University founded 
— The charter— Inauguration ceremonies. 

T HE invasion of Louis of Nassau had, as already stated, 
effected the raising of the first siege of Leyden. That 
leaguer had lasted from the 31st of October, 1573, to the 
2 xst of March, 1574, 1 when the soldiers were summoned 
away to defend the frontier. By an extraordinary and culp- 
able carelessness, the citizens, neglecting the advice of the 
Prince, had not taken advantage of the breathing time, thus 
afforded them to victual the city and strengthen the garrison.' 
They seemed to reckon more confidently upon the success 
of Count Louis than he had even done himself; for it was 
very probable that, in case of his defeat, the siege would be 
instantly resumed. This natural result was not long in 
following the battle of Mookerheyde. 

On the 26th of May, Valdez reappeared before the place, 
at the head of eight thousand Walloons and Germans, 3 and 
Leyden was now destined to pass through a fiery ordeal. 


1 Bor, vii. 502. 


2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid., vii. 504. 
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Tins cit) was one of the most beautiful in the Netherlands 
Placed in the midst of broad and fruitful pastures, which had 
been reclaimed b> the hand of industr> from the bottom of 
the sea, it was fringed with smiling Milages, blooming gardens, 
fruitful orchards 1 he ancient and at last, decrepit Rhine, 
flowing languid!) towards its sand) deathbed, had been 
multiplied into innumerable artificial currents, b) which the 
cit) was complctel) interlaced These water) streets were 
shaded b> lime trees poplars, and willows, and crossed b> 
one htfmlrcd and fort) fise bridges, mosll) of hammered 
stone. .The houses were elegant, the squares and streets 
spacious, air), and clean, the churches and public edifices 
imposing, while the whole aspect of the place suggested 
thrift, industr), and comfort Upon an artificial delation, 
in the centre of the cit), rose a ruined tower of unknown 
antiquit) B) some it was considered to be of Roman 
origin, while others preferred to regard it as a work of the 
Anglo-Saxon Hengist raised to commemorate his conquest 
of England ‘ Sunounded b> fruit trees, and outgrown in 
the centre with oaks, it afforded, from its mouldering battle 
ments, a charming prospect o\er a wide expanse of lei cl 
* ' ' ' icr) 

! ■ g the 

that 

man) an c)e was to lie strained anxiousl) seaward, watching 
if \et the ocean had begun to roll oicr the land 

Valdez lost no t 1 ' 1 >ossession 

ot Macslandsluis, 1 ne hun 

dred Lnghsh, undi Chester, 

abandoned the fortress of \alktnburg and fled towards 
Lejden Refuse*) admittance b) the citizens, who now, 


1 Guicciardini I>e»cnjt HoJL ct ZelardLC. Lor, hl 502 Bcnti 
IPgtlO, mil 151 

*• Putaltir Frgwtes Lntar.no 
Otbc rcduc posuuse victor ** etc., etc., 
according to the celebrated poem of John l an tier 15 ter the aecom 
ptuhed and valiant Commandant of ihe city The toner, which u 
doubt Jew a I oman one prevents, at the prevent day, alriort 1 recnelv 
ihe aarne appearancy ar that described by the cor. esiporaneoue historians 
of ihe vicpr The verirt of the Con mandxnt **• 
the \rglo-va\on corr;oen*-* of Jlntatn wmtfrora 
a common one in the uateenth centa*y 
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with reason, distrusted them, they surrendered to Valdez, 
and were afterwards sent back to England . 1 In the course 
of a few days, Leyden was thoroughly invested, no less than 
sixty-two redoubts, some of them having remained unde- 
stroyed from the previous siege, now girdling the city, while 
the besiegers already numbered nearly eight thousand, a 
force to be daily increased. On the other hand, there were 
no troops in the town, save a small corps of “ freebooters,” 
and five companies of the burgher guard. John Van der 
Does, Seigneur of Nordwyck, a gentleman of distinguished 
family, but still more distinguished for his learning, his 
poetical genius, and his valour, had 'accepted the office of 
military commandant . 2 

The main reliance of the city, under God, was on the 
stout hearts of its inhabitants within the walls, and on the 
sleepless energy of William the Silent without. The Prince, 
hastening to comfort and encourage the citizens, although he 
had been justly irritated by their negligence in having 
omitted to provide more sufficiently against the emergency 
while there had yet been time , 3 now reminded them that 
they were not about to contend for themselves alone, but 
that the fate of their country and of unborn generations , 
would, in all human probability, depend on the issue about 
to be tried. Eternal glory would be their portion if they 
manifested a courage worthy of their race and of the sacred 
cause of religion and liberty. He implored them to hold 
out at least three months, assuring them that he would, 
within that time, devise the means of their deliverance . 4 
The citizens responded, courageously and confidently, to 


1 Mendoza, xii. 251, who says that the lives of these English prisoners 
were spared at his express solicitation. He was at that juncture sent 
by the Grand Commander on a mission to Queen Elizabeth, and 
obtained this boon of his superior as a personal favour to himself. 

1 Hoofd, ix. 362. Bor, vii. 505. Guicciardini. — “Janum Dousam, 
virum nobilem, Toparcham Nordovicenum, utraque lingua doctissimum, 
et poetam egregium.” — Desc. Boll . , ed. usa., 238, 239., “ Juan Duse, 

Senor de Nortwyck — gentil poeta en la lengua Latina.” — Mendoza, xu. 
254. “ Giovanni Douza poeta nobile di quel tempo ne componimenti 

latini e molto nobile ancora per qualita di f angue e jrer altre prerogative 
dimerito.” — Bentivoglio, v iii. 153. 

3 Archives et Correspondance, v. 10. 

4 Letter of Orange in Bor, vii. 505. 
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these missises, and assured the Pnnce or their firm confid 
cnee in their own fortitude and his exertions ‘ 

It was now thought expedient to publish the amnestj 
which had been so long in preparation, and this time the 
trap was more libcrall) baited The pardon which had 
passed the seals upon the 8th of March, was formall) issued 
b> the Grand Commander on the 6th of June * 15) the 
terms of this document the King invited all his cmng and 
repentant subjects to return to his arms and to accept a full 
forgiveness for thur j>ast offences, upon the sole condition 
that the) should once more throw themselves upon the 
bosom of the Mother Church 1 here were but few excep- 
tions to thcamntst), a small number of individuals, all men 
tioned by name being alone excluded , * but although these 
terms were ample the act was liable to a few stern objections 
It was easier now for the Hollanders to go to their graves 
than to mass, for the contest, in us progress, had now entirel) 
assumed the aspect of a rtlipous war Instead of a limited 
number of heretics in a state which although constitutional, 
was Catholic, there was now hardl) a Papist to be found 
among the natives To accept the pardon then was to 
concede the victor), and the Hollanders had not )et dis 
covered that the) were conquered Thcj were resolved 
too, not onl) to be connucred, but annihilated before the 
Roman Church should be re-established on their soil, to 
the entire exclusion of the Reformed worship rhc> re 
sjxmded with steadfast enthusiasm to the sentiment ex 
pressed b> the Pnnce of Orange, after the second siege of 
lx)den had been commenced , “As long as there isa living 
man left in the countr), we will contend for our hbert) and 
our religion * The single condition of the amnest) as- 
sumed, in a phrase, what Spam had fruitless!) striven to 
establish b> a hundred battles, and the Hollanders had not 
faced thur entmv on Land and sea for seven )ears to 
succumb to a j hrasc at last 


* Letter of Orange in Ear »si 505 llor/J U 363.364. 

* Itor vn. 510. Mrtctrn v 03 Iloofd ix. 36$. 

* The pardnn ij given m full \rj Ilor vau 5 105 13. 

* "C«niw au *1 dc m**tre cwsel noct *onrow *cy reio’n* de ce 
<jes"er li leffemc de *a I amt e ct de ow te 1 berte javp<*t aa derc-et 
her*u e **— 4rf/u~*s d*Li t'ji/.'n d" Orange \ 27 
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For a moment the Prince had feared lest the' pardon 
might produce some effect upon men wearied by intermin- 
able suffering, but the event proved him wrong. It was 
received with universal and absolute contempt. No man 
came forward to take advantage of its conditions, save one 
brewer in Utrecht, and the son of a refugee pedlar from 
Leyden. With these exceptions, the only ones recorded, 
Holland remained deaf to the royal voice . 1 The city of 
Leyden was equally cold to the messages of mercy which 
were especially addressed to its population by Valdez and 
his agents. Certain Netherlanders, belonging to the King’s 
party, and familiarly called “ Glippers,” despatched from the 
camp many letters to their rebellious acquaintances in the 
city. In these epistles the citizens of Leyden were urgently 
and even pathetically exhorted to submission by their loyal 
brethren, and were implored “ to take pity upon their poor 
old fathers, their daughters, and their wives.” But the 
burghers of Leyden thought that the best pity which they 
could show to those poor old fathers, daughters, and wives, 
■was to keep them from the clutches of the Spanish soldiery ; 
so they made no answer to the Glippers, save by this single 
line, which they wrote on a sheet of paper, and forwarded, 
like a letter, to Valdez : 

“ Fistula dulce canit, volucrem cum decipit auceps.” 2 

According to the advice early given by the Prince of 
Orange, the citizens had taken an account of their provisions 
of all kinds, including the live stock. By the end of Junp, 
the city was placed on a strict allowance of food, all the 
provisions being purchased by the authorities at an equit- 
able price. Half a pound of meat andchalf a pound of 
bread was allotted to a full-grown man, and to the rest a due 
proportion. The city being strictly invested, no communi- 
cation, save by carrier pigeons, and by a few swift and skilful 

1 Bor, vii. 516. • , , . , 

2 Jan Fruy tiers. Corte Beschryvinghe van der strenghe Belegennghe 

en wondebaerlijcke Verlossinge der stadt Leyden 'JP et ^yvoeghing 

alle der Brieven die an de van der Stadt geschreyen zyn. Ghedruckt 
tot Delf., A.D. IS77. This contemporary and very rare volume is much 
the best ' authority for the details of the memoraV»e siege which it 
describes. It was the main source of the historian Pieter Bor. Com- 
pare Meteren, v. 94. Hoofd, x. 364. 
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messengers, called jumpers, was possible Sorties and fierce 
combats were, however, of dailj occurrence, and a handsome 
bountj was offered to an> man who brought into the city 
gates the head of a Spaniard The reward was paid many 
times, but the population was becoming so excited and so 
apt, that the authonties felt it dangerous to permit the con 
tmuance of these conflicts Lest the citj, little b) little, 
should lose its few disciplined defenders, it was now pro- 
claimed, by sound of church bell, that in future no man 
shouldjcaxe the gates ' 

The Prince had his head-quarters at Delft and at Rotter 
dam between those two cities, an important fortress, 
called Polderwncrt, secured him in the control of the alluvial 
quadrangle, watered on two sides b> the Ysscl and the 
Meuse On the 29th June, the Spaniards, feeling its value, 
had made an unsuccessful cfTort to carr> this fort by storm 
They had been beaten ofT, with the loss of scieral hundred 
men, the Pnncc remaining m possession of the jiositton, 
from which alone he could hope to relieve Lcjdcn* He 
still held m his hand the kcjswith which he could unlock 
the ocean gates and let the waiters in upon the land, and he 
had long been conunccd that nothing could save the city 
but to break the djkcs. Lejden was not upon the sea, but 
he could send the sea to Lejden, although an army fit to 
encounter the besieging force under Valdez could not lie 
levied The battle of Mookcrhcjde had, for the present, 
quite settled the question of land relief, but it was possible 
tp besiege the besiegers with the wav e*s of the ocean The 
Spaniards occupied the coast from the Hague to Vlaar 
dingen, but the djkcs along the Meuse and \ssel were in 
possession of the j’nnce He determined that these should 
be pierced, while, at the same time, the great sluices at 
Rotterdam, Schiedam, and Delftshaven should l« ojiencd * 
The damage to the fields, villages, and growing crops would 
be enormous, but he felt that ro other course could rescue 
1 -cjden, and with it the whole of Holland, from destruction 
His clear expositions and unjmsioncd eloquence at bst 
overcame all resistance. Rj the middle of Julj the estates 

1 Tm Fmvticrw Ilor, su. 55s. Meteim. » Hoc/d, 1* 3O&. 

* IVw, mi. 54S. 

* Itar, ml 54S. Mc'tren, v 9* HoofJ, u. 37a. 
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fully consented to his plan, and its execution was imme- 
diately undertaken. “ Better a drowned land than a lost 
land,” 1 cried the patriots, with enthusiasm, as they devoted 
their fertile fields to desolation. The enterprise for restoring 
their territory, for a season, to the waves, from which it’ had 
been so patiently rescued, was conducted with as much 
regularity as if it had been a profitable undertaking. A 
capital was formally subscribed, for which a certain number 
of bonds were issued, payable at a long date. 2 In addition 
to this preliminary fund, a monthly allowance of %ty-five 
guldens was voted by the estates, until the work should be 
completed, and a large sum was contributed by the ladies of 
the land, who freely furnished their plate, jewelry, and costly 
furniture to the furtherance of the scheme. 3 4 

Meantime, Valdez, on the 30th July, issued most urgent and 
ample offers of pardon to the citizens, if they would consent 
to open their gates and accept the King’s authority ; but his 
overtures were received with silent contempt, notwithstanding 
that the population were already approaching the starvation 
point. Although not yet fully informed of the active 
measures taken by the Prince, yet they still chose to rely 
upon his energy and their own fortitude, rather than upon 
the honeyed words which had formerly been heard at the 
gates of Harlem and of Naarden. On the 3rd of August, 
the Prince, accompanied by Paul Buys, chief of the com- 
mission appointed to execute the enterprise, went in person 
along the Yssel, as far as Kappelle, and superintended the 
rupture of the dykes in sixteen places. The gates at Schiedapi 
and Rotterdam were opened, and the ocean began to pour 
over the land. While waiting for the waters to rise, provi- 
sions were rapidly collected, according t? an edict of the 
Prince, in all the principal towns of the neighbourhood, and 
some two hundred vessels, of various sizes, had also been 
got ready at Rotterdam, Delftsbaven, and other ports. 1 

The citizens of Leyden were, however, already becoming 
impatient, for their bread was gone, and of its substitute, 

1 “Liever bedorven dan verloren land.” — Fmyti-ers , 16. Meteren, 
Hoofd, ubi sup. 

- Bor, vii. 549. Hoofd, ix. 370, 371. «• 

3 Hoofd, ix. 370. 

4 Jan Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 549, 550 Hoofd, ix. 371. 
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malt cake, the) had but slender provision On the 12th of 
August they received a letter from the Pnnce, encouraging 
them to resistance, and assuring them of a speedy relief, and 
on theaist they addressed a despatch to him in reply, stating 
that they had now fulfilled their original promise, for they 
had held out two months with food, and another month 
without food 1 If not soon assisted, human strength could 
do no more , their malt cake would last but four days, and 
after that was gone, there was nothing left but starvation 
Upon tji? same day, however, they received a letter, dictated 
by the Prince, who now lay in bed at Rotterdam with a 
violent fever, assuring them that the dykes were all pierced, 
and that the water was rising upon the “Land scheiding,”the 
great outward barrier which separated the city from the sea 
He said nothing, however, of his own illness, which would 
have cast a deep shadow over the joy which now broke forth 
among the burghers * 

The letter was read publicly in the marketplace, and to 
increase the cheerfulness, Burgomaster Van der Werf, know- 
ing the sensibility of his country men to music, ordered the 
city musicians to perambulate the streets, playing lively 
melodics and martial airs Salvos of cannon were likewise 
fired, and the starving city for a brief space put on the aspect 
of a holiday, much to the astonishment of the besieging 
forces, who were not yet aware of the Pnnce’s efforts 1 hey 
perceived very soon, how ever, as the water everywhere about 
Leyden had risen to the depth of ten inches, that they stood 
in a perilous position It was no trifling danger to be thus 
attacked by the waves of the ocean, which seemed about to 
obey with docility the command ofVilham the Silent 
Valdez became apxious and uncomfortable at the strange 
aspect of affairs , for the besieging army was now in its turn 
beleaguered, and by a stronger power than man s He con 
suited with the most experienced of his officers, with the 
country people, with the most distinguished among the 
Ghppcrs, and derived encouragement from their news con 

1 “Te weten, de certte twe maendem met brood, en de derde maend 
met armoede "~Jan Fru\ hen 

* Letter of Fl»de huynhem and H Bronynck to Conn* John of 
Nassau, »n Archives de la VI a: son d’Orange, r 3S 40. I tor, vu 55 ®* 

* lloof 1, »x 372 llor, mi 551 
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cerning the Prince’s plan. They pronounced it utterly futile 
and hopeless. The Glippers knew the country well, and 
ridiculed the desperate project in unmeasured terms. 

Even in the city itself, a dull distrust had succeeded to the 
first vivid gleam of hope, while the few royalists among the 
population boldly taunted their fellow-citizens to their faces 
with the absurd vision of relief which they had so fondly 
welcomed. “ Go up to the tower, ye Beggars,” was the 
frequent and taunting cry, “go up to the tower, and tell us if 
ye can see the ocean coming over the dry landotp your 
relief” 1 — and day after day they did go up to the, ancient 
tower of Hengist, with heavy heart and anxious eye, watching, 
hoping, praying, fearing, and at last almost despairing of 
relief by God or man. On the 27th they addressed a de- 
sponding letter to the estates, complaining that the city had 
been forgotten in its utmost need, and on the same day a 
prompt and warm-hearted reply was received, in which the 
citizens were assured that every human effort was to be made 
for their relief. “ Rather,” said the estates, “will we see our 
whole land and all our possessions perish in the waves, than 
forsake thee, Leyden. We know full well, moreover, that with 
Leyden, all Holland must perish also.” They excused them- 
selves for not having more frequently written, upon the ground 
that the whole management of the measures for their relief 
had been entrusted to the Prince, by whom alone all the 
details had been administered, and all the correspondence 
conducted. 2 

The fever of the Prince had, meanwhile, reached its heighf. 
He lay at Rotterdam, utterly prostrate in body, and with mind 
agitated nearly to delirium, by the perpetual and almost un- 
assisted schemes which he was constructing. Relief, not 
only for Leyden, but for the whole country, now apparently 
sinking into the abyss, was the vision which he pursued as 
he tossed upon his restless couch. Never was illness more 
unseasonable. His attendants tvere in despair, for it was 
necessary that his mind should for a time be spared the 
agitation of business. The physicians who attended him 
agreed, as to his disorder, only in this, that it was the result 

1 “ Gaet en op den toren gy Geuskens en siet let Macs water te 
gemoot,” etc., etc .— -Jan Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 55 1 * Hoofd, ix. 374- 

2 See the letter in Bor, vii. 551, 552. 
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of mental fatigue and melancholj, and could be cured onlj 
b) removing all distressing and perplexing subjects from his 
thoughts, but all the phjsicians in the world could not have 
succeeded in turning his attention for an instant from the 
great cause of his countrj Lejden laj, as it were, anxious 
and despairing at his feet, and it was impossible for him to 
close his ears to her crj Therefore, from his sick bed he 
continued to dictate words of counsel and encouragement to 
the citj , to Admiral Boisot, commanding the fleet, minute 
direction? and precautions ’ Towards the end of August a 
vague report had found its vvaj into his sick chamber that 
Lejden had fallen and although he refused to credit the tale, 
)et it served to harass his mind, and to heighten fever 
Cornelius van Mierop, Receiver General of Holland, had 
occasion to visit him at Rotterdam, and strange to relate, 
found the house almost deserted Penetrating, unattended, 
to the Pnnce s bed chamber, he found him Ijing quite alone 
Inquiring what had become of all his attendants, he was 
answered b> the Pnnce, in a verj feeble voice, that he had 
sent them all awaj The Receiver General seems, from this, 
to have rather hastilj armed at the conclusion that the 
Prince's disorder was the pest, and that his sen ants and 
fnends had all deserted him from cowardice * This wasverj 
far from bung the case His pnvate seer t tar) and his maltre 
d hotel watched, da) and night, b) his couch, and the best 
phjsicians of the citj were in constant attendance. Bj a 
singular accident, all hadbecn despatched on different errands, 
at the express desire of their master, but there had never been 
a suspicion that his disorder was the pest, or pestilential 
Nenes of steel and a frame of adamant could alone have 
resisted the constant anxietj and the consuming fatigue to 
which he had so long been exposed His illness had been 
aggravated bv the rumour of I .ej den’s fall, a fiction which 
Cornelius Mierop was now enabled flatlj to contradict The 
Pnnce began to mend from that hour Bj the end of the 

1 Letters of N Brunynck, Arch, et Correspond , r 39 46 Bor, 
vu 551, 55: 

* Jlor, rii 551 Hoof), 1* 37 2, 37J. — Such was ihe information 
Risen t>) him to the historian Bor, whose account is followed by Hoo r d 
an 1 others. The Idlers of Vcretary Brunynck and of Nuynhetn proTC, 
on the contrary, the schema le with which the Pnnce was attended in 
his illness.— Xrchues et Corrrspondsnce, v 3$ 56. 
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it , 1 a sad testimonial of the ferocity engendered by this war 
for national existence. 

The great dyke having been thus occupied, no ' time was 
lost in breaking it through in several places, a work which 
was accomplished under the very eyes of the enemy. The 
fleet sailed through the gaps ; but, after their passage had 
been effected in good order, the Admiral found, to his sur- 
prise, that it was not the only rampart to be carried. The 
Prince had been informed, by those who claimed to know 
the country, that, when once the Land-scheiding .had been 
passed, the water would flood the country as far as Leyden, 
but the “Green-way,” another long dyke, three-quarters of 


a mile further inward, now rose at least a foot above the 
water, to oppose their further progress. Fortunately, by a 
second and still more culpable carelessness, this dyke had 
been left by the Spaniards in as unprotected a state as the 
first had been. Promptly and audaciously Admiral Boisot 
took possession of this barrier also, levelled it in many 
places, and brought his flotilla, in triumph, over its ruins. 
Again, however, he was doomed to disappointment. A 
large mere, called the Fresh-water Lake, was known to extend 
itself directly in his path about midway between the Land- 
scheiding and the city. To this piece of -water, into which 
he expected to have instantly floated, his only passage lay 
through one deep canal. The sea which had thus far borne 
him on, now diffusing itself over a very' wide surface, and 


under the influence of an adverse -wind, had become too 
shallow for his ships. The canal alone was deep enough, bat 
it led directly towards a bridge, strongly occupied by the 
enemy'. Hostile troops, moreover, to the amount of three 
thousand, occupied both sides of the # canal . 2 The bold 
Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force his passage, if 
possible. Selecting a few of his strongest vessels, his heaviest 
artillery', and his bravest sailors, he led the van himself, in a 
desperate attempt to make his way' to the mere. He opened 


1 “ Dit gebeten herte met den tekenen der tanden is binnen By* 1 
daer na van vele lofwaerdige luiden gesien en zijn daer na 00k, cciw± c 
carmina nitgegeven,” etc. — Bor, vii. 554. 

One of the “ carmina ” thus alluded to by the historian, was a L-'V- 
poem by the Commandant Van der Does, in \vhich» the progress of t • 
siege is described with much spirit and elegance. 

2 Bor, vii., 555. Hoofd, Lx. 376. 
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a hot fire upon the bridge, then converted into a fortress, 
while his men engaged m hand to-hand combat with a succes 
sion of skirmishers from the troops along the canal After 
losing a few men, and ascertaining the impregnable position 
of the enemy, he was obliged to withdraw, defeated, and almost 
despairing 1 


east erlj, causing the sea rather to sink than to nse Ever)- 
thing vrorp a gloom) aspect, when, fortunately, on the r8th, 
the wind shifted to the north west and for three da>s blew a 
gale The waters rose raptdl), and before the second da) 
was closed the armada was afloat again Some fugitives from 
Zoetermcer village now arrived, and informed the Admiral 
that, by making a detour to the right, he could completely 
circumvent the bridge and the mere The) guided him, 
according!), to a comparattvel) low d>kc, which led between 
the villages of Zoctepncer and Benthu>zcn A strong force 
of Spaniards was stationed in each place, but, seized with a 
panic, instead of sailing to defend the barrier, the) fled m 
wardly towards Le)den, and halted at the village of North 
Aa * It was mtural that the) should be amazed Nothing 
is more apjialling to the imagination than the rising ocean tide, 
when man feels himself within its power, and here were the 
w iters, hourl) deepening and closing around them, devounng 
the earth beneath their feet, while on the waves rode a flotilla, 
mmned b) a determined race, whose courage and ferocity 
were known throughout the world The Spanish soldiers, 
brave as the) were on land, were not sailors, and in the 
naval contests whie^i hid taken place between them and the 
Hollanders had been almost invanabl) defeated It was not 
surprising, in these amphibious skirmishes, where discipline 
was of little avail, and habitual audaat) faltered at the vague 
dangers which encompassed them, that the foreign troops 
should Jose their presence of mjnd. 

Three barriers, one within the other, had now been 
passed, and the flotilla, advancing with the advancing wav es, 
and driving the tyieni) steadil) before it, was drawing nearer 

* lior, Hoof!, tuf- — Con pare Mcmlcsra, * 

* lior, HoofO, vit iuf — Meodora, xu. 262. 
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to the beleaguered city. As one circle after another was 
passed, the besieging army found itself compressed within 
a constantly contracting field. The “ Ark of Delft,” an 
enormous vessel, with shot-proof bulwarks, and moved by 
paddle-wheels 1 turned by a crank, now arrived at Zoeter- 
meer, and was soon followed by the whole fleet. After 
a brief delay, sufficient to allow the few remaining villagers 
to escape, both Zoetermeer and Benthuyzen, with the fortifi- 
cations, were set on fire, and abandoned to their fate. The 
blaze lighted up the desolate and water ) 7 waste around, and 
was seen at Leyden, -where it was hailed as the .beacon of 
hope. Without further impediment, the armada proceeded 
to North Aa, the enemy retreating from this position also, 
and flying to Zoeterwoude, a strongly-fortified village, but a 
mile and three-quarters from the city walls. It was now 
swarming with troops, for the bulk of the besieging army 
had gradually been driven into a narrow circle of forts, within 
the immediate neighbourhood of Leyden. Besides Zoeter- 
woude, the two posts where they were principally established 
were Lammen and Leyderdorp, each within three hundred 
rods of the town. At Leyderdorp were the head-quarters of 
Valdez : Colonel Borgia commanded in the very strong for- 
tress of Lammen . 2 

The fleet was, however, delayed at North Aa by another 
barrier, called the “ Kirk-way.” The waters, too, spreading 
once more over a wider space, and diminishing under an 
east wind, which had again arisen, no longer permitted their 
progress, so that very soon the whole armada was stranded 
anew. The waters fell to the depth of nine inches, white 
the vessels required eighteen and twenty. Day after day the 
fleet lay motionless upon the shallow fsea. Orange, rising 
from his sick bed as soon as he could stand, now came on 
board the fleet. His presence diffused universal joy; his 
words inspired his desponding army with fresh hope. He 
rebuked the impatient spirits who, weary of their compulsor) 
idleness, had shown symptoms of ill-timed ferocity, and 
those eight hundred mad Zelanders, so frantic in t neir 
hatred to the foreigners, who had so long profaned their 
land, were as docile as children to the Prince. He recon- 

3 Jan Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 356. Iloofd, ix. 377. Mendoza, xii. 

2 Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Mendoza. 
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noitred the whole ground, and issued orders for the im 
mediate destruction of the Kirk wa), the last important 
barrier which separated the fleet from Lejden Then, after 
a lohg conference with Admiral Boisot, he returned to 
Delft 1 

Meantime, the besieged citj was at its last gasp The 
burghers had been in a state of uncertain!) for man) da)s, 
being aware that the fleet had set forth for their relief, but 
knowing full well the thousand obstacles which it had to 
surmount* They had guessed its progress by the illumina 
tton front the blazing villages, they had heard ns sahos of 
artillery, on its arrival at North Aa , but since then, all had 
been dark, and mournful again, hope and fear, in sickening 
alternation, distracting every breast. The) knew that the 
wind was unfavourable, and at the dawn of each day every 
e)e vvas turned wistfull) to the vanes of the steeples So 
long as the easterly breeze prevailed, the) felt, as they 
anxiously stood on towers and housetops, that the) must 
look in vain for the w elcome ocean \et, while thus patiently 
waiting, they were htcrall) starving, for even the misery 
endured at Harlem had not reached that depth and intensity 
of agony to which Lc)den was now reduced Bread, malt 
cake, horseflesh had entirely disappeared , dogs, cats, rats, 
and other vermin, were esteemed luxuries A small number 
of cow s, kept ns long as possible for their milk, still remained , 
but a few were killed from day to da), and distributed in 
minute proportions, hardly sufficient to support life among 
tha famishing population Starving wretches swarmed daily 
around the shambles where these cattle were slaughtered, 
contending for an) morsel which might fall, and lapping 
eagerl) the blood -ys it ran along the pavement , while the 
hides, chopped and boiled, were greedily devoured W omen 
and children, all day long, were seen searching gutters and 
dunghills for morsels of food, which the) disputed fiercely 
with the famishing dogs. The green leaves were stripped 
from the trees ever) living herb was converted into human 
food, but these expedients could not avert starvation The 
dad) mortafit) was fnehtfuf— infants starved to death on the 
maternal breastj which famine had parched and withered. 


Bor, vu S6 6 ' 
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mothers dropped dead in the streets, with their dead children 
in their arms. In many a house the watchmen, in their 
rounds, found a whole family of corpses, father, mother, 
children, side by side, for a disorder called the plague, 
naturally engendered of hardship and famine, now came, 
as if in kindness, to abridge the agony of the people. The 
pestilence stalked at noonday through the city, and the 
doomed inhabitants fell like grass beneath its scythe. From 
six thousand to eight thousand human beings sank before 
this scourge alone, yet the people resolutely held out-. -women 
and men mutually encouraging each other to resist the 
entrance of their foreign foe — an evil more horrible than 
pest or famine . 1 

The missives from Valdez, who saw more vividly than the 
besieged could do, the uncertainty of his own position, now 
poured daily into the city, the enemy becoming more pro- 
digal of his vows, as he felt that the ocean might yet save 
the victims from his grasp. The inhabitants, in their ignor- 
ance, had gradually abandoned their hopes of relief, but 
they spurned the summons to surrender.. Leyden was sub- 
lime in its despair. A few murmurs were, however, occa- 
sionally heard at the steadfastness of the magistrates, and a 
dead body was placed at the door of the burgomaster, as a 
silent witness against his inflexibility . 2 A party of the more 
faint-hearted even assailed the heroic Adrian van der Werf 
with threats and reproaches as he passed through the streets. 
A crowd had gathered around him, as he reached a trian- 
gular place in the centre of the town, into which many 
of the principal streets emptied themselves, and upon one 
side of which stood the church of Saint Pancras, with its 
high brick tower, surmounted by two pointed turrets, and 
with two ancient lime-trees at its entrance. There stood the 
burgomaster, a tall, haggard, imposing figure, with dark 
visage, and a tranquil but commanding eye. He waved his 
broad-leaved felt hat for silence, and then exclaimed,^ in 
language which has been almost literally preserved, “What 

1 Jan Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 557. Hoofd, ix. 381. _ Metercn, v. 94. 
Mendoza’s estimate of the entire population, as numbering only fourteen 
thousand before the siege (xii. 256), is evidently trroneous. It was 
probably nearer fifty thousand. 

2 Hoofd, ix. 381, 382. Bor, vii. 557. 
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would je, mj friends? Why do je murmur that we do not 
break our vows and surrender the citj to the Spaniards? a 
fate more hombic than the agony which she now endures 
I tel) jou I have made an oath to hold the city, and may 
God give me strength to keep mj oath ! I can die but 
once, whether b) jour hands, the enemy s, or b> the hand 
of God My own fate is indifferent to me, not so that of 
the citj entrusted to my care I know that we shall starve 
if not soon relieved , but starvation is preferable to the dis 
honoured "death which is the only alternative. Your menaces 
move me, not , my life is at jour disposal, here is mj sword, 
plunge it into mj breast, and divide my flesh among jou 
lake mj body to appease jour hunger, but expect no sur 
render, so long as I remain alive 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new courage 
m the hearts of those who heard him, and a shout of applause 
and defiance arose from the famishing but enthusiastic crowd 
They left the place, after exchanging new vows of fidelity 
with their magistrate, and again ascended tow er and battle- 
ment to watch for the coming fleet From the ramparts they 
hurled renewed defiance at the enemy “ke call us rat 
eaters and dog-eaters,’ thej cncd, “ and it is true So long, 
then, as je hear dog bark or cat mew within the walls, je 
may know that the citj holds out And when all has 
penshed but ourselves be sure that we will each devour our 
left arms, retaining our right to defend our women, our 
hbert),and our religion against the foreign tjrant Should 
Gtv3 in His wrath, doom us to destruction and denj us all 
relief, even then will wc maintain ourselves for ever against 
jour entrance When the last hour has come, with our 
hands we will set fyc to the citj, and pensh, men, women, 
and children together, in the flames rather than suffer our 
homes to be polluted, and our liberties to be crushed 1 
Such words of defiance, thundered dailj from the battle- 
ments, sufficientlj informed Valdez as to his chance of con 
quenng the city, either bj force or fraud, but at the same 
time, he felt comparatnelj relieved bj the mactmt) of 
Uoisots fleet, which still lav stranded at North Aa “As 
well," shouted t^e Spaniards, densivelj, to the citizens, “as 

1 J»n Fnijtier*. Hoc/f is. 3'9- Meterco r 94 

’ J *n ]• nn tier* 25 Meteren v 94 Hooft, u 379 3 s0 - 
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well can the Prince of Orange pluck the stars from the sky 
as bring the ocean to the walls of Leyden for your relief.” 1 

On the 28th of September, a dove flew into the city, 
bringing a letter from Admiral Boisot. 2 In this despatch, 
the position of the fleet at North Aa was described in en- 
couraging terms, and the inhabitants were assured that in a 
very few days at furthest, the long-expected relief would 
enter their gates. The letter was read publicly upon the 
market-place, and the bells were rung for joy. Nevertheless, 
on the morrow, the vanes pointed to the east, the ‘waters, so 
far from rising, continued to sink, and Admiral Bpisot was 
almost in despair. He wrote to the Prince, that if the 
spring-tide, now to be expected, should not, together with a 
strong and favourable wind, come immediately to their 
relief, it would be in vain to attempt anything further, and 
that the expedition would, of necessity, be abandoned. The 
tempest came to their relief. A violent equinoctial gale, on 
the night of the 1st and and of October, came storming from 
the north-west, shifting after a few hours full eight points, 
and then blowing still more violently from the south-west. 
The waters of the North Sea were piled in vast masses upon 
the southern coast of Holland, and then dashed furiously 
landward, the ocean rising over the earth, and sweeping 
with unrestrained power across the ruined dykes. 3 

In the course of twenty-four hours the fleet at North Aa, 
instead of nine inches, had more than two feet of water. 
No time was lost. The Kirk-way, which had been broken 
through according to the Prince’s instructions, was npw 
completely overflowed, and the fleet sailed at midnight, in 
the midst of the storm and darkness. A few sentinel vessels 
of the enemy challenged them as they stepdily rowed towards 
Zoeterwoude. The answer was a flash from Boisot’s cannon, 

1 “Dat hat den Prinse so onmogelijk was om Leyden te ontsetten 
als het henluiden mogelijk was te sterren metter hand te reiken en 
grijpen.” — Bor, vii. 557. 

- Bor, vii. 557. — See also the text of the letter transmitted on the 
same day and in the same manner, from the Admiral to the Commandant 
Nordtwyck, in Groen v. Prinsterer. The tone of the letter is spirited, 
cheerful, and almost jocular. The writer claims, the hospitality of the 
Commandant, assuring him that he shall soon arrivf- in Leyden, to be a 
guest in his house. — Archives de la Maison d’Orange, v. 67, 68. 

3 Bor, vii. 557. 
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lighting up the black waste of waters There was a fierce 
naval midnight battle; a strange spectacle among the 
branches of those quiet orchards, and with the chimney 
stacks of half submerged farm houses rising around the con 
tending \essels ‘ The neighbouring ullage of Zoeterwoude 
shook with the discharges of the Zelanders' cannon, and the 
Spaniards assembled m that fortress knew that the rebel 
Admiral was at last afloat and on his course. The enemy’s 
vessels were soon sunk, their crews hurled into the waves 
On went 'he fleet, sweeping over the broad waters which 
lay between Zoeterwoude and Zwietcn As the) approached 
some shaflows, which led into the great mere, the Zelanders 
clashed into the sea, and with sheer strength shouldered 
every vessel through Two obstacles lay still in thetr path 
— the forts of Zoeterwoude and Lammen, distant from the 
city five hundred and two hundred and fift) >ards rcspcc 
tivel) Strong redoubts, both well supplied with troops and 
artillery, they were likely to give a rough reception to the 
light flotilla, but the panic, which had hitherto driven their 
foes before the advancing patriots, had reached Zoeterwoude. 
Hardly was the fleet m sight when the Spaniards, m the early 
morning, poured out from the fortress, and fled precipitately 
to the left, along a road which led m a westerly direction to. 
wards the Hague Their narrow path was rapidly vanishing 
in the waves, and hundreds sank, beneath the constantly 
deepening and treacherous flood The wild Zelanders, too, 
sprang from their vessels upon the crumbling dyke and drove 
thqir retreating foes into the sea. They hurled their har 
poons at them, with an accuracy acquired in many a polar 
chase, they plunged into the waves in the keen pursuit, 
attacking them wit^i boathook and dagger. The numbers 
who thus fell beneath these corsairs, who neither gave nor 
took quarter, w ere nev cr counted, but probably not less than 
a thousand perished The rest effected their escape to the 
Hague 1 

*lhe first fortress was thus seized, dismantled, set on fire, 
•and passed, and a few strokes of the oars brought the whole 
fleet close to Lammen This last obstacle rose formidable 
and frowning directly across their path Swarming as it was 

' Bor, vie 557 llocsfd.w. 3S2. Metcien.T qj Mention, wiu 

* J»n fr roytiers. Bor, vie 5 5S. !Ioo f J, l*. 3S3, Mr'dow, xil rflj 
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« 

with soldiers, and bristling with artillery, it seemed to defy 
the armada either to carry it by storm or to pass under its 
guns into the city . 1 It appeared that the enterprise was, 
after all, to founder within sight of the long expecting and 
expected haven. Boisot anchored his fleet within a respect- 
ful distance, and spent what remained of the day in carefully 
reconnoitring the fort, which seemed only too„ strong. In 
conjunction with Leyderdorp, the head-quarters of Valdez, 
a mile and a half distant on the right, and within a mile of 
the city, it seemed so insuperable an impediment that Boisot 
wrote in despondent tone to the Prince of Orange. He 
announced his intention of carrying the fort, if it'were pos- 
sible, on the following morning, but if obliged to retreat, he 
observed, with something like despair, that there would be 
nothing for it but to wait for another gale of wind. If the 
waters should rise sufficiently to enable them to make a wide 
ddtour, it might be possible, if, in the meantime, Leyden didnot 
starve or surrender, to enter its gates from the opposite side . 2 

Meantime, the citizens had grown wild with expectation. 
A dove had been despatched by Boisot, informing them of 
his precise position, and a number of citizens accompanied 
the burgomaster, at nightfall, toward the tower of Hengist 
— “ Yonder,” cried the magistrate, stretching out his hand 
towards Lammen, “ yonder, behind that fort, are bread and 
meat, and brethren in thousands. Shall all this be destroyed 
by the Spanish guns, or shall we rush to the rescue of our 
friends ? ” “ We will tear the fortress to fragments with our 

teeth and nails," was the reply, “ before the relief, so Iqng 
expected shall be wrested from us .” 3 It was resolved that a 
sortie, in conjunction with the operations of Boisot, should 
be made against Lammen with the earliest dawn. Night 
descended upon the scene, a pitch dark night, full of anxiety 
to the Spaniards, to the armada, to Leyden. Strange sights 
and sounds occurred at different moments to bewilder the 
anxious sentinels. A long procession of lights issuing from 
the fort was seen to flit across the black face of the waters, in 
the dead of night, and the whole of the city wall, between 
the Cow-gate and the Tower of Burgundy, fell with a loud 
crash. The horror-struck citizens thought that the Spaniards 

1 Bor, vii. 559. Hoofd, ix. 384. Meteren, v. 95 - ■ •" 

2 Bor, vii. 559. Hoofd, ix. 385. “ Bor, vii. 559. 
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were upon them at hist ; the Spaniards imagined the noise to 
indicate a desperate sortie of the citizens. 1 E\ cry thing was 
vague and mysterious. j 

Day dawned, at length, after the fcscrish night, and the 
Admiral prepared for the assault. Within the fortress reigned 
a dcath-lihe stillness, which mspircd a sickening suspicion. 
Had the qty, indeed, been carried in the night , had the 
massacre alread) commenced , had all this labour and 
audacity been expended in vain ? Suddenly a man was 
descried, trading breast high through the water from lammen 
towards the fleet, while at the same time, one solitary boy 
was seen to wave hrs cap from the summitof the fort After 
a moment of doubt, the happy mystery was sohed The 
Spaniards had fled, panic-struck, during the darkness Their 
position would still ha\e enabled them, with firmness, to 
frustrate the enterprise of the patriots, but the hand of God, 
which had sent the ocean and the tempest tothedclnorance 
of Leyden, had struck her enemies with terror likewise. 
The lights which had been seen moung dunng the night 
were the lanterns of the retreating Spaniards, and the boy 
who was now waving his triumphant signal from the battle- 
ments had alone witnessed the spectacle. So confident was 
he in the conclusion to which it led him, that he had \olun- 
tecrcd at daybreak to go thither all alone. The magistrates, 
fearing a trap, hesitated for a moment to bcltcse the truth, 
which soon, howexer, became quite evident * Valdez, fly mg 
himself from Lcyderdorp, had ordered Colonel Borgia to 
retjre with all his troops from Lammen. Thus, the Spaniards 
had retreated at the scry moment that an extraordinary 
accident had laid bare a whole side of the city for their 
entrance The nope of the wall, as it fell, only inspired 
them with fresh alarm; for they belies ed that the citizens 
had sallied forth in the darkness, to aid the advancing flood 
in the work of destruction. All obstacles being now re- 
moved, the fleet of Boisot swept by Lammen, and entered 
the city on the morning of the 3rd of October. Leyden was 
relies ed.* 

The quays were lined with the famishing population, as 

1 tan Krujtier*. »Bor, tu Mrtefrt, T.9C Mendoza, *«. 265. 

* Jan Knayticr* I«3f, ni. 559- HoofJ, I*. 3S5. 

* Jaa Fruytiert- liar, nu 560. lloufJ, Meterm, 
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the fleet rowed through the canals, every human being who 
could stand coming forth to greet the preservers of the city. 
Brpad was thrown from every vessel among the crowd. The 
poor creatures who for two months had tasted no wholesome 
human food, and who had literally been living within the jaws 
of death, snatched eagerly the blessed gift, at last too liberally 
bestowed. Many choked themselves to death, in ( the greedi- 
ness with which they devoured their bread ; others became 
ill with the effects of plenty thus suddenly succeeding starva- 
tion ; — but these were isolated cases, a repetition «o£ which 
was prevented. The Admiral, stepping ashore, was welcomed 
by the magistracy, and a solemn procession was immediately 
formed. Magistrates and citizens, wild Zelanders, emaciated 
burgher guards, sailors, soldiers, women, children, — nearly 
every living person within the walls, all repaired without 
delay to the great church, stout Admiral Boisot leading the 
way. The starving and heroic city, which had been so firm 
in its resistance to an earthly king, now bent itself in humble 
gratitude before the king of kings. After prayers, the whole 
vast congregation joined in the thanksgivinghymn. Thousands 
of voices raised the song, but few were able to carry it to its 
conclusion, for the universal emotion, deepened by the music, 
became too full for utterance. The hymn was abruptly sus- 
pended, while the multitude wept like children. This scene 
of honest pathos terminated, the necessary measures for 
distributing the food and for relieving the sick were taken by 
the magistracy. A note dispatched to the Prince of Orange, 
was received by him at two o’clock, as he sat in church^at 
Delft. It was of a somewhat different purport from that of 
the letter which he had received early in the same day from 
Boisot; the letter in which the Admiral^had informed him 
that the success of the enterprise depended, after all, upon the 
desperate assault upon a nearly impregnable fort. The joy of 
the Prince maybe easily imagined, and so soon as the sermon 
was concluded, he handed the letter just received to the 
minister, to be read to the congregation. Thus, all partici- 
pated in his joy, and united with him in thanksgiving . 1 

The next day, notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of his 
friends, who were anxious lest his life should be endangered 

1 Jan Fruytiers. Hoofd, ix. 386. Bor, vii. 560. Meteren, v. 95. 
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by breathing, in his scared) convalescent state, the air of the 
city where so many thousands had been dying of the pesti 
lcnce,.the Prince repaired to Leyden He, at least, had 
nev ir doubted his own or his country’s fortitude The) 
could, therefore, most sincere I> congratulate each other, now 
that the victory had been achieved “If we are doomed to 
perish,” he ( had said a little before the commencement of the 
siege,* “in the name of God, be it sol At any rate, we 
shall ha\e the honour to hate done what no nation e\er did 


still cost the Spaniards the half of Spain, m money and m 
men, before they can make an end of us ” 

'I he termination of the terrible siege of Leyden was a con 
vincing proof to the Spaniards that they had not yet made 
an end of the Hollanders It furnished, also, a sufficient pre 
sumption that until they had made an end of them, even 
unto the last Hollander, there would ne'er be an end of the 
struggle in which they were engaged. It was a slender con- 
solation to the Governor General, that his troops had been 
vanquished, not by the enemy, but by the ocean An enemy 
whom the ocean obeyed with such docility might well be 
deemed invincible by man In the head -quarters of Valdez, 
at Ixiyderdorp, many plans of Leyden and the neighbourhood 
were found lying in confusion about the room Upon the 
ta}»le was a hurried farewell of that General to the scenes of 
hts discomfiture, written in a Ijtin worthy of Juan Vargas: 
“Vale cm las, valcte castelli pani, qui rchcti estis propter 
aquam ct non per vam immicorum ’ " In his precipitate 
retreat before the advancing rtbcls the commander lud hut 
just found time for this elegant effusion, and for his parting 
instructions to Colonel Borgia that the fortress of bmmen 
was to be f 
to writing,' 
censure an 
been bnbe 

many repeated, and .a few believed On the 4th of October, 
1 Leurt lo Count John, Jth 'lay, 1574 Afthte*, ir 3S5 
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the day following that on which the relief of the city was 
effected, the wind shifted to the north-east, and again blew a 
tempest. It was as if the waters, having now done their 
work, had been rolled back to the ocean by an Omnipotent 
hand, for in the course of a few days, the land was bare 
again, and the work of reconstructing the dykes commenced . 1 

After a brief interval of repose, Leyden had regained its 
former position. The Prince, with advice of the estates, had 
granted the city, as a reward for its sufferings, a ten day’s 
annual fair, without tolls or taxes , 2 and as a further mani- 
festation of the gratitude entertained by the people'of Hol- 
land and Zeland for the heroism of the citizens, it was 
resolved that an academy or university should be forthwith 
established within their walls.* The University of Leyden, 
afterwards so illustrious, was thus founded in the very darkest 
period of the country’s struggle. 

The university was endowed with a handsome revenue, 
principally derived from the ancient abbey of Egmont , 4 and 

1 Bor. vii. 560. Meteren, v. 95. Hoofd, ix. 3S3. Mendoza, xii. 
265. — Thebest authority, after Fruytiers, forthe history of this memorable 
siege, is Bor, who was living at Utrecht at the time. He afterwards, in 
writing his Chronicle, used the account drawn up by Jan Fruytiers, from 
information and documents furnished by the magistrates and many per- 
sons present at the siege. Bor had also enjoyed frequent communica- 
tions with the Seigneur de Nordtwyck, commandant of the city during 
the siege, with Dirk de Montfort, at whose house the Prince of Orange 
lodged on the 4th of October, and with other individuals. He had read 
in the original every letter which he quotes in his history. He cites 
also, with amusing gravity, a variety of acrostics, anagrams, and other 
poetical effusions, wonderful specimens all of theuncouth gambols by wh>ch 
the poets of that day and country were in the habit of exhibiting their en- 
thusiasm. Among other productions of the muse elicited by the triumphant 
termination to the siege, he alludes with emotion to a poem which he 
hoped was soon to see the light. This was aif Ode on the Siege of 
Leyden, “in six hundred and eleven stanzas of eight lines each, — 
which the reader was at liberty “ to sing or to read,” as best suited him. 

To sing six hundred and eleven stanzas, eight lines each, of a Dutch 
poem, one would think almost as formidable a doom as to endure the 
horrors of the siege which it celebrated. — Bor, vii. 561. Don Bernardino 
de Mendoza is the chief Spanish authority. — Compare Bentivogho, lib. 
viii. 151-156 ; and Cabrera, Hist. Don Filipe Segundo, lib. x. cap. xvu., 
xix., xxi. The last historian sees nothing worthy of admiration or 
respect in the conduct of the Hollanders, and he is incensed with 
Geronimo Franchi for having wasted nearly the whole of one book on 
an account of the memorable relief. * Bor, vii. 561. 

3 Ibid.y viii. 593. Meteren, v. 95. 4 Ibid . , viii. 503. 
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was provided with a pmwtor <~>r nmCwe^ <* . »»- 

genius, learning and 
scholars of the Nethe 

institution was founded was certain]) a masterpiece of pon 
derous irony, for as the fic ion of the kings sovereignty 
was still maintained Philip was gravel) made to establish 
the university, as a reward to Leyden for rebellion to him 
self “Considering said this wonderful charter,* “that 
dunng these present weansome wars within our provinces 
of Holland and Zeland, all good instruction of )outh in 
the sciences and liberal arts is likely to come into entire 
oblivion* Considering the differences of religion — con 
sidering that we are inclined to gratify our at) of Le)dai 
Tilth its burghers, on account of the hcaiy burthens sustains l 
by them during this uir u tth such faithfulness — wc have 
resolv ed, after nfe/) deliberating n tth our dear cousin J l til tarn, 
Prince of Oringe stadholdcr to erect a free public school 
and university, etc. etc. etc So ran the document estab- 
lishing this famous academ) all needful regulations for 
the government and police of the institution being entrusted 
by Philip tp his above-mentioned dear cousin of Orange ’ 

Mt 

irir < 

less pedantry, interposed as it was lie tween the acts of the 
longest and dreariest tragedy of modern time On the 5th 
of lebruary, 1575 the city of Leyden, so lately the victim 
ofjamtnc and pestilence, had crowned itself with flowers 
At seven m the morning after a solemn religious celebration 
in the Church of St Peter,* a grand procession was formed 
It was preceded by 2 military escort consisting of the burgher 
militia and the fivt companies of infantry stationed in the 
aty Then came, drawn by four horses, a splendid triumphal 
chanot, on which sat a female figure, arrayed in snow white 
garments I his was the Holy GospeL She was attended by 
the I our Evangelists, who walked on foot at each side of her 
chanot Next followed Justice with sword and scales 
mounte-d, blindfold, upon a unicorn while those learned 

1 *wc the text of e Octroi by wl ich the Uoncrutjr was eslablj bed, 
tnlW mi S9 , 593. 
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doctors, Julian, Papinian, Ulpian, and Tribonian, rode on 
either side, attended by two lackeys and four men at arms. 
After these came Medicine, on horseback, holding in one 
hand a treatise of the healing art, in the other a garland of 
drugs. The curative goddess rode between the four eminent 
physicians, Hippocrates, Galen, Dioscorides, and Theo- 
phrastus, and was attended by two footmen and four pike- 
bearers. Last of the allegorical personages came Minerva, 
prancing in complete steel, with lance in rest, and bearing 
her Medusa shield. Aristotle and Plato, Cicero and Virgil, 
all on horseback, with attendants in antique armour at their 
back, surrounded the daughter of Jupiter, while' the city 
band, discoursing eloquent music from hautboy and viol, 
came upon the heels of the allegory. Then followed the 
mace-bearers and other officials, escorting the orator of the 
day, the newly-appointed professors and doctors, the magis- 
trates and dignitaries, and the body of the citizens generally 
completing the procession. 

Marshalled in this order, through triumphal arches, and 
over a pavement strewed with flowers, the procession moved 
slowly up and down the different streets, and along the quiet 
canals of the city. As it reached the Nuns’ Bridge, a barge 
of triumph, gorgeously decorated, came floating slowly down 
the sluggish Rhine. Upon its deck, under a canopy en- 
wreathed with laurels and oranges, and adorned with tapestry, 
sat Apollo, attended by the Nine Muses, all in classical cos- 
tume ; at the helm stood Neptune with his trident. The 
Muses executed some beautiful concerted pieces; Apollo 
twanged his lute. Having reached the landing-place, this 
deputation from Parnassus stepped on shore, and stood 
awaiting the arrival of the procession. Each professor, as 
he advanced, was gravely embraced and kissed by Apollo 
and all the Nine Muses in turn, who greeted their arrival 
besides with the recitation of an elegant Latin poem. 1 his 
classical ceremony terminated, the whole procession marched 
together to the cloister of Saint Barbara, the place prepared for 
the new university, where they listened to an eloquent oration 
by the Rev. Caspar Kolhas, after which they partook of a magni- 
ficent banquet. With this memorable feast, in the place where 
famine had so lately reigned, the ceremonies were concluded. 

1 Bor, viii. 594 , 595 
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'T'HE Council of Troubles, or, as it will be for ever dc- 
nominated in history, the Council of Rlood, still existed, 
although the Grind Commander, upon his arrival in the 
Netherlands, had advised hts sovereign to consent to the 
immediate abolition of so odious an institution 1 Philip, 
accepting the advice of hts Governor and hts cabinet, had 
accordingly authorized him, by a letter of the 10th of March, 
*574, to take that steji if he continued to believe it advis- 
able * 


* !.eltrc dc Uequrjen* i I hdippc II., Dec., jo, 1673, aps-d GuJurd, 
Notice, etc., 24. 

* Gachard, Notice, etc., 24 26. 
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Requesens had made use of this permission to extort 
money from the obedient portion of the provinces. An 
assembly of deputies was held at Brussels on the 7th of June, 
15 74, and there was a tedious interchange of protocols, repeats, 
and remonstrances. 1 * The’ estates, not satisfied with the ex- 
tinction of a tribunal which had at last worn itself out by its 
own violence, and had become inactive through lack of 
victims, insisted on greater concessions. They demanded 
the departure of the Spanish troops, the establishment of a 
council of Netherlanders in Spain for Netherland affairs, the 
restoration to offices in the provinces of natives and natives 
only ; * for these drawers of documents thought it possible, at 
that epoch, to recover by pedantry what their brethren of 
Holland and Zeland were maintaining by the sword. It was 
not the moment for historical disquisition, citations from 
Solomon, nor chopping of logic ; yet with such lucubrations 
were reams of paper filled, and days and weeks occupied. 3 * 
The result was what might have been expected. The Grand 
Commander obtained but little money ; the estates obtained 
none of their demands ; and the Blood-Council remained, as 
it were, suspended in mid-air. It continued to transact busi- 
ness at intervals during the administration of Requesens, 1 
and at last, after nine years of existence, was destroyed by • 
the violent imprisonment of the Council of State at Brussels. 
This event, however, belongs to a subsequent page of this 
history. 

Noircarmes had argued, from the tenor of Sainte Alde- 
gonde’s letters, that the Prince would be ready to accept his 
pardon upon almost any terms. 5 Noircarmes was dead/ but 
Sainte Aldegonde still remained in prison, very anxious for 
his release, and as well disposed as ever to render services in 
any secret negotiation. It will be recollected that, at the 
capitulation of Middelburg, it had been distinctly stipulated 
by the Prince that Colonel Mondragon should at once effect 
the liberation of Sainte Aldegonde, with certain other 


1 Bor, viii. 517-523, seg. 

3 Vide Bor, vii. 517-523, seg. 

4 Gachard, Notice, etc,, 27, 28, and note, _p_. 27. 

5 Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 3^i'373- 

« He died March 4th, 1574, at Utrecht, of poison, according to sus 

picion. — Bor, vii. 492. 
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prisoners, or himself return into confinement He had done 
neither the one nor the other The patriots still languished 
in prison, some of them being subjected to exceed tngl) harsh 
treatment, but Mondragon, although repcatedlj summoned as 
an officer and a gentleman, bj the Prince, to return to cap 
tiut), had been forbidden b) the Grand Commander to 
redeem I115 pledge 1 

Sainte Aldegondc was now released from prison upon 
parole, and despatched on a secret mission to the Frinceand 
estates.* • As before, he was instructed that two points were 
to be lc t ft untouched — the authority of the King and the 
question of religion * The result of negotiations upon such 
a basis was casil) to be foreseen Breath, time, and paper 
were profusely wasted and nothing gained The Prince 
assured his friend, as he had done secret agents prc'iousl) 
sent to him, that he was himself read) to least, the land, if 
b) so doing he could confer upon it the blessing of peace,' 
but that all hope of reaching a reasonable conclusion from 
the premises established was futile. The cn\o) treated also 
with the estates, and recened from them in return an 
elaborate report which was addressed immcdntelj to the 
King* The style of this paper was bold and blunt, its 
substance bitter and indigestible It informed Philip, what 
he had heard often enough before, that the Spaniards must 
go and the exiles come back, the inquisition be abolished 
and the ancient pmileges restored, the Roman Catholic 
religion renounce Us supremacy and the reformed religion 
reef lie permission to exist unmolested, before he could call 
himself master of Holland With this paper, which was cn 
trusted to Sainte Aldegondc, b) him to be delivered to the 
Grand Commanders who was, after reading it, to forward it 
to its destination, me negotiator returned to his prison * 

1 IlJe (fidunl, Correspond ance de Guillaume le Tacit , m. DXUll 
nxt !\ l>XL\ — Com rare Gtoen v Tnnst , Archnes, etc., r 71,7* 

1 Bor, in 534. Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit , 
m 400, its 

» JhJ fhJ 

1 “ Quant Afuy if etoit content, m cetifx li le treuroienl Lon de sere 
ttrer du pars, afmqee lant miculx Ur pLtswnt parrenir a ce que dcssuj,’* 
cte — Ga Aan/, Guilt wme U Toot , ul 400. 

* Jtor, iie 51J. 

* Nee the * Vcrtoomrg**ia Bor, rte 535 ttf 
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Commander to treat sccrctlj with the Prince * He vis, how 
ever, not found 1 erj tractable when the commissioners opened 
the subject of his own pardon and reconciliation with the 
King, and he absolutelj refused to treat at ill except with 
the co operation of the estates * He, moreover, objected to 
the use of the word “pardon” on the ground thit Ik. hid 
never donp an) thing requiring his Majtstv s forgiveness. If 
ndversrt) should visit him he cared but httk for it he hid 
lived long enough he said and should die with some glorj, 
regretting the disorders and oppressions which hid liken 
place, but conscious that it hid not been in his power to 
remed) them W hen reminded l>> the commissioners of the 
King’s power, he replied that he knew his Mijest) to Ik. 
ver) might), but that there was 1 King more jioverful still 
even God the Creitor, who, is he humbh hoped, wis upon 
his side * 

At a subsequent interview with Hugo Honte, the Prince 
declared it almost impossible for himself or the estates to 
hold in) formal communication with the Spanish gov eminent, 
is such communications were not safe No trust could lie 
reposed either in safe -conducts or hostages. 1 aith had been 
too often broken b) the administration I he promise made 
b) the Duchess of Parma to the nobles, and afterwards 
violated, the recent treachcr) of Mondragon, the return of 
three exchanged prisoners from the Hague, who died next 
da) of poison administered before their release, the fre*qucnt 
attempts upon his own life— all such constantl) recurring 
copies nnde it doubtful, in the opinion of the Prince w hether 
it would Ik? possible to find commissioners to treit with his 
Majest) s government Ml would fear issassimtion, after 
wards to lie disavowed b) the King and pardoned b) the 
Pope.* After much conversation in this vein, the Prince 
gave the Spanish agents warning that he might eventual!) be 
obliged to seek the protection of some foreign power for the 
provinces. In this connection he made use of the menior- 


* The Jettrr* ant! d-xorrent* concerning thit wocl rejjxuuon are 
jmbhehed in Gachard, GuiHaunc le Tacit , 1 e 403 450. ^ee alto Hof 
»« 

1 Ve the aecoa*t l-y Bon e, in Gachard, Ccnetpondance i'e 
Guillaume le Tacit i 1 J-S 3’Q. 

* fhj., 1 1 yS 379 3 s0 - * 
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able metaphor, so often repeated afterwards, that “the 
country was a beautiful damsel, who certainly did not lack 
suitors able and willing to accept her and defend her against 
the world.”- 1 As to the matter' of religion, he said he cvas 
willing to leave it to be settled by the estates-general ; but 
doubted whether anything short of entire liberty of worship 
would ever satisfy the people. 2 ( 

Subsequently there were held other conferences, between 
the Prince and Doctor Leoninus, with a similar result, all 
attempts proving fruitless to induce him to abandon his 
position upon the subject of religion, or to accept a pardon 
on any terms save the departure of the foreign troops, the 
assembling of the estates-general, and entire freedom of 
religion. Even if he were willing to concede the religious 
question himself, he observed that it was idle to hope either 
from the estates or people a hand’s-breadth of concession 
upon that point. Leoninus was subsequently admitted to a 
secret conference with the estates of Holland, where his 
representations were firmly met by the same arguments as 
those already used by the Prince. 3 

These proceedings on the part of Sainte Aldegonde,. 
Champagny, Junius, and Elbertus Leoninus extended through 
the whole summer and autumn of 1574, and were not ter- 
minated until January of the following year. 

Changes fast becoming necessary in the internal govern- 

1 Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 387. — Compare Bor, 
viii. 613. 

2 Ibid - , ... f 

3 Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., iii 403-430. 
Bor, vii. 565, seq. — Compare Hoofd, ix. 400, 401 ; Wagenaer, d. vii. 
25-27. See also a very ample memoir of the distinguished scholar and 
diplomatist, Albert de Leemv (or Elbertus Iponinus), by J. P- Van 
Cappelle. Bijdragen tot de Ges. d. Nederl., 1-204. He began his 
active life as law professor at Louvain, in which city he married Bar- 
bara de Haze, with whom he lived more than fifty-two years. . The lady, 
however, seems not to have pined away after the termination of this 
wedlock of more than half a century ; for she survived her husband 
thirty -six years. The biographer shrewdly suspects, therefore, ^that she 
must have been a “ very young miss when she was married. ‘ pit 
meisje moet nog seer jong zijn geweest, toen Leoninus zich met haar in 
het huwelijk begaf.” — V. de Capelle, 93, note 8._ He was born at 
Bommel in 1519 or 1520, and died in 1598, full <#> years and honours. 
His public services, on various important occasions, will be often alluded 
to in subsequent pages. 
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mcnt of the provinces, were also undertaken during this >ear 
Hitherto the Prince had exercised his power under the con 
vcment fiction of the King’s authority, sjstematicall) con 
dueling the rebellion in the name of his Majesty, and as Ins 
Majesty’s stadholder Bj this process an immense power 
was lodged in his hands, nothing less, indeed, than the 
supreme .executive and legislative functions of the land, 
while, since the revolt had become, as it were, perpetual, 
ample but anomalous functions had been additional!) thrust 
upon «him b) the estates and bj the general voice of the 
ptople , 

I he two provinces, even while deprived of Harlem and 
Amsterdam, now raised two hundred and ten thousand 
florins month!),’ whereas Alva had never been able to extract 
from Holland more than two hundred and seventy -one 
thousand florins >earl) The) paid all rather than pa) a 
tenth In consequence of this liberality, the cities insensibl) 
acquired a greater influence in the gov ernment The coming 
contest between the centrifugal aristocratic principle, repre 
sented b> these corporations, and the central popular authority 
of the stadholdcr, was alrcad) foreshadowed, but at first the 
estates were m perfect harmon) with the Prince The) even 
urged upon him more power than he desired, and declined 
functions which he wished them to exercise- On the 7th of 
September, 1573 it had been formall) proposed b) the 
general council to confer a regular and unlimited dictatorship 
upon him,* but in the course of a jear from that time, the 


brought the whole. subject before an asscmbl) of the estates 
of Holland, on the 20th October, 1574 He stated the m 
conveniences produced bj the anomalous condition of the 
government He complained that the common people had 
often fallen into the error that the monev raised for public 
purposes had been levied for his benefit onl), and that the) 
lead, therefore, been less willing to contribute to the taxes. 
As the onl) remed) for these evils, he tendered his rcsig 

» Krv* II tl , Mar 15 urn! 17, »5‘ 6 U- »&. «9- 

* K!u t, Htvl I loti Staat«c£,<n 1 $6. 

* KJuit, e ?S ft 1 j Wagcnaer, vie 5, 6- 
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nation of all the powers with which he was clothed, so that 
the estates might then take the government, which they 
could exercise without conflict or control. For himself, he 
had never desired power, except as a means of being useful 
to his country, and he did not offer his resignation from un- 
willingness to stand by the cause, but from a hearty desire 
to save it from disputes among its friends. He ( was ready 
now, as ever, to shed the last drop of his blood to maintain 
the freedom of the land. 1 

This straightforward language produced an instantaneous 
effect. They were embarrassed, for they did no{ like to 
relinquish the authority which they had begun to relish, nor 
to accept the resignation of a man who was indispensable. 
They felt'that to give up "William of O range at that time was 
to accept the Spanish yoke for ever. At an assembly held 
at Delft on the 12th of November, 1574, they accordingly 
requested him “ to continue in his blessed government, with 
the council established near him,” 2 and for this end they 
formally offered to him, “ under the name of Governor or 
Regent,” absolute power, authority, and sovereign command. 
In particular they conferred on him the entire control of all 
the ships of war, hitherto reserved to the different cities, 
together with the right to dispose of all prizes and all moneys 
raised for the support of fleets. They gave him also un- 
limited power over the domains ; they agreed that all magis- 
tracies, militia bands, guilds, and communities, should make 
solemn oath to contribute taxes and to receive garrisons, 
exactly as the Prince, with his council, should ordain; bat 
they made it a condition that the estates should be' convened 
and consulted upon requests, impositions, and upon all 
changes in the governing body. It was ^.lso stipulated that 
the judges of the supreme court and of the exchequer, with 
other high officers, should be appointed by and with the 
consent of the estates. 3 

The Prince expressed himself willing to accept the govern- 

1 Resol. Holl., Oct. 20, Nov. 1, bl. 14S-176. Kluit, d. i. 96, 97 - 
Wagenaer, vii. 10, 11. 

2 Resol. Holl., Nov. 1574, bl. 178. Wagenaer, Hi. II, 12, 13. 

Kluit, 97, 98, d. 1. f „ . , ,. 

3 Resol. Holl. Kluit, Wagenaer, ubi sup. Groen v. Prmst., Archives, 
etc., v. 90-94. 
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tnent upon these terms He, however, demanded an allow 
ance of fort) five thousand fionns monthl) for the arm) 
expenses and other current outla)s‘ Here, however, the 
csPitcs refused thur consent In a mercantile spint, un 
worthy the occasion and the man with whom the) were 
dealing, the) endeavoured to chaffer where the) should have 
been onlj, too willing to compl), and the) attempted to 
reduce the reasonable demand of the Prince to tlurt) thousand 
florins 3 The Prince denounced the niggardliness of the 
estate* in the strongest language, and declared that he would 
rather leave the countr) for ever, with the maintenance of 
his own honour, thin accept the government upon such dis 
graceful terms* Hie estates, disturbed b) his vehemence, 
and struck with its justice, instantl), and without further 
deliberation, consented to his demand I he) granted the 
fort) five thousand fionns monthlv, and the Prince assumed 
the government, thus remodelled * 

During the autumn and carl) winter of the >ear 1574 , the 
Emperor Maximilian hid been activel) exerting himself to 
bring about a pacification of the Netherlands He was 
certiml) sincere, for an excellent reason “ 1 he Emperor 
0111011105,” said Saint Goird, Trench ambassador at Madrid, 
“tint if peace is not mide with the lleggirs, the Empire 
will depart from the house of Austna, and that such is the 
determination of the electors"* On the other hand if 
Philip were not wear) of the war, at anv rate his means for 
earning it on were diminishing dailv Rcqucsens could 
raise no monc) in the Netherlands,* his secretary wrote to 
Spun, that the exchequer was at Us last gasp, and the cabinet 
of Madrid was at its wits' end, and almost incapable of 
raising wajs and, means. The peace pari) was obtaining 
the upper hand , the fierce pohe) of Alva regarded with 
increasing disfav our. “ The jicople here*,” w rote bunt Cloard 

* Uc>ol Hull , Nov 13 un<l 25. 1574, bl I ftf, 207, 20S. hJuv, e 
101 , 102 

* Itool HclL, Nov 25, 1574. bl 207. 20S 

* hr>ol Hot! , Nov 25, 1574, bl 23 S 

* They made the ofFc-r of thirty th in ibe won: rg an 1 grafted 

«- . , . . . , . .r. r r —i ~ 1 Doll , 

* ■ ■ 1 • . 1 ■■ ■ • jenjor, 
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from Madrid, “ are completely desperate, whatever pains they 
take to put a good face on the matter. They desire most 
earnestly to treat, without losing their character.” It seemed, 
nevertheless, impossible for Philip to bend his neck. The 
hope of wearing the imperial crown had alone made his 
bigotry feasible. To less potent influences it was adamant ; 
and even now, with an impoverished exchequer,, and after 
seven years of unsuccessful warfare, his purpose was not less 
rigid than at first. “The Hollanders demand liberty of 
conscience,” said Saint Goard, “ to which the King will, never 
consent, or I am much mistaken .” 1 , 

As for Orange, he was sincerely in favour of peace — but 
not a dishonourable peace, in which should be renounced 
all the objects of the war. He was far from sanguine on the 
subject, for he read the signs of the times and the character 
of Philip too accurately to believe much more in the success 
of the present than in that of the past efforts of Maximilian. 
He was pleased that his brother-in-law, Count Schwartzburg, 
had been selected as the Emperor’s agent in the affair, but 
expressed his doubts whether much good would come of the 
proposed negotiations. Remembering the many traps which 
in times past had been set by Philip and his father, he 
feared that the present transaction might likewise prove a 
snare. “ We have not forgotten the words ‘ ewig 5 and ‘ einig'’ 
in the treaty with Landgrave Philip,” he wrote ; “ at the 
same time we beg to assure his Imperial Majesty that we 
desire nothing more than a good peace, tending to the glory 
of God, the service of the King of Spain, and the prosperity 
of his subjects .” 2 

This was his language to his brother, in a letter which was 
meant to be shown to the Emperor. In another, written on 
the same day, he explained himself with more clearness 
and stated his distrust with more energy. There were no 
Papists left, except a few ecclesiastics, he said, so much had 
the number of the Reformers been augmented, through the 
singular grace of God. It was out of the question to suppose, 
therefore, that a measure, dooming all who were not Catholics 
to exile, could be entertained. None would change their 
religion, and none would consent, voluntarily, to abandon 


1 Archives et Correspondance, v. 83. 


2 Ibid., v. 61-65. 
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for e\er their homes, friends, and property. “ Such a peace,” 
he said, ** would be poor and pitiable indeed ” * 

These, then, were the sentiments of the parties now about 
to'ncgotiate. The medtator was anxious for a settlement, 
because the interests of the imperial house required it The 
King of Spain- was desirous of peace, but was unwilling to 
concede q hair 'Hie Pnnce of Orange was cquall) anxious 
to terminate the war, but was determined not to abandon the 
objects for which it had been undertaken A favourable 
result, therefore, seemed hardl> possible. A whole people 


too far apart to be brought together b) the most elastic 
compromise The Prince addressed an earnest appeal to the 


It was now resolved that all the votes of the assembly 
should consist of five one for the nobles and Urge cities of 
Holland, one for the estates of Ztland, one for the small 
cities of Holland, one for the cities Pommel and Iluren, and 
the fifth for William of Orange * The Pnnce thus effectual!) 
held in his hands three votes — his own , that of the small 
cities, which through his means only had been admitted to 
*J»e assemblj , and thirdly, that of Iluren, the capital of his 
son’s earldom He thus exercised a controlling influence 
over the coming deliberations. The ten commissioners, who 
were appointed h> the estates for the peace negotiations, 
were all his fnetals. Among them were Sainte Aldegonde, 
Paul Buis, Charles lloisot, and Doctor Junius The 
plempotenlnnes of the Spanish government were Leonmus, 
the Seigneur de Rassmghem, Cornelius S-is, and Arnold 
Sasbout * 

The proceedings were opened at Breda upon the jrd a* 

1 Archive* et Coaopon^SRcf, r 73. 74. 

* IW, ruL S06. KcvoL HolL, hfb. 6, 157c. 

* hraol HoC tVlw < 6,7, 1575. IL 47, 51. 

* Rryt Holt , heU 1J, 1$75, t* 495a 
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March, 1575. 1 The royal commissioners took the initiative, 
requesting to be informed what complaints the estates had to 
make, and offering to remove, if possible, all grievances which 
they might be suffering. The states’ commissioners replied 
that they desired nothing, in the first place, but an answer to 
the petition which they had already presented to the King. 
This was the paper placed in the hands of Sainte Aldegonde 
during the informal negotiations of the preceding year. An 
answer was accordingly given, but couched in such vague and 
general language as to be quite without meaning. The estates 
then demanded a categorical reply to the two principal 
demands in the petition, namely, the departure of the' foreign 
troops and the assembling of the states-general. They were 
asked what they understood by foreigners and by the assembly 
of the states-general. They replied that by foreigners they 
meant those who were not natives, and particularly the 
Spaniards. By the estates-general they meant the same body 
before which, in 1555, Charles had resigned his sovereignty 
to Philip. The royal commissioners made an extremely 
unsatisfactory answer, concluding with a request that all 
cities, fortresses, and castles, then in the power of the estates, 
together with all their artillery and vessels of war, should be 
delivered to the King. The Roman Catholic worship, it was 
also distinctly stated, was to be re-established at once exclu- 
sively throughout the Netherlands ; those of the reformed 
religion receiving permission, for that time only , to convert 
their property into cash within a certain time, and to depart 
the country.^ (' 

Orange and the estates made answer on the 21st March. It 
could not be called hard, they said, to require the withdrawal 
of the Spanish troops, for this had been granted in i 559 > * or 
less imperious reasons. The estates had, indeed, themselves 
made use of foreigners, . but those foreigners had never been 
allowed to participate in the government. With regard to the 
assembly of the states-general, that body had always enjoyed 
the right of advising with the sovereign on the condition 01 
the country, and on general measures of government. Now it 
was only thought necessary to summon them, in order that 


1 Bor, viii. 597. 

s Resol. I-I oil., Maart 7, 1575, bl. 121, 122, 123, 125. 
1575, bl. 158, etseq. Bor, viii. 597, sqq. Wagenaer, vn. 31 
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they might give their consent to the King’s “requests” 
Touching the deliver) of cities and citadels, artiller) and ships, 
the proposition was pronounced to resemble that made b) the 
wolves to the sheep, m the fable — that the dogs should be 
delivered up, as a preliminary to a lasting peace It was un 
reasonable to request the Hollanders to abandon their religion 
or their countrj The reproach of heresy was unjust, for 
thc> still field to the Catholic Apostolic Church, washing onl) 
to purify it of its abuses Moreo\cr, it was certain!) more 
cruel jo expel a whole population than to dismiss three or four 
thousand bpantards who for seven long )cars had been eating 
their fill at the expense of the provinces It would be impos 
siblc for the exiles to dispose of their propertj, for all would, 
bj the proposed measure, lie sellers, w hilc there w ould be no 
purchasers 1 

'I he royal plenipotentiaries, making answer to this com- 
munication upon the tst of April, signified a willingness that 
the Spanish soldiers should depart, if the states would consent 


sworn to maintain the true worship at the moment of assum 
mg the sovcrcigntj. The dissente»rs might, however, be 
allowed a period of six months in which to leave the land, 
and eight or ten >cars for the sale of their propert) After 
the heretics lud all departed, his Majcst) did not doubt that 
trade and manufactures would flourish again, along with the 
religion As for the Spanish inquisition, there* was not, 
and the*re never had Ixxn, an) intention of establishing it in 
the Netherlands * 

No doubt there* was something specious in this paper It 
appeared to contain considerable concessions. The I’nnce 
and estates lud claimed the departure of the Spaniards. It 
was now promised that thc> should depart '1 he) had dc 
numb'd the assembling of the statcs-gcncral It was now 
promised that the) should assemble. I he) had denounced 
the inquisition It was now avened that the Spanish in- 
quisition was not to be established 

1 t\r**>t. I!oJL»M«rt at, 1575. 1 ! 166. Bor, viu 57). 

'ie JO. 

1 hcwJ Hc4! , Apt., 1575- U- F**, via. Caz. 
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Nevertheless, the commissioners of the Prince were not 
deceived by such artifices. • There was no parity between the 
cases of the Spanish soldiery and of the troops in service of 
the estates. To assemble the .states-general was idle, if they 
were to be forbidden the settlement of the great question at 
issue. With regard to the Spanish inquisition, it mattered 
little whether the slaughter-house were called Spanish or 
Flemish, or simply the Blood-Council. It was, however, 
necessary for the states’ commissioners to consider their reply 
very carefully; for the royal plenipotentiaries had placed 
themselves upon specious grounds. It was not enough to feel 
that the King’s government was paltering with them ; it was 
likewise necessary for the states’ agents to impress this fact 
upon the people. 

There was a pause in the deliberations. Meantime, Count 
Schwartzburg, reluctantly accepting the conviction that the 
religious question was an insurmountable obstacle to a peace, 
left the provinces for Germany. 1 The last propositions of 
the government plenipotentiaries had been discussed in the 
councils of the various cities, 2 so that the reply of the Prince 
and estates was delayed until the 1 st of June. They admitted, 
in this communication, that the offer to restore ancient 
privileges had an agreeable sound ; but regretted that if the 
whole population were to be banished, there would be but 
few to derive advantage from the restoration. If the King 
would put an end to religious persecution, he would find as 
much loyalty in the provinces as his forefathers had found. 

It was out of the question, they said, for the states t/> 
disarm and to deliver up their strong places, before the 
Spanish soldiery had retired, and before peace had been 
established. It was their wish to leave the question of 
religion, together with all other dispute/., matters, to _ the 
decision of the assembly. Were it possible, in the meantime, 
to devise any effectual method for restraining hostilities, it 
would gladly be embraced. 3 _ . 

On the 8th of July, the royal commissioners inquired 
what guarantee the states would be willing to give, that the 
decision of the general assembly, whatever it might ire, 

1 Bor, viii. 506, 604. 3 Wagenrwr, vii. 43, 

3 Resol. Hoil., Apl. 19, 1575, bl. 240 ; May 20, 23 > *575 > J une 5 > 
1575, bl. 240, 305, 314, 316, 355. Bor, viii. 605-60S. 
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should beobcjcd The demand was answered b) another, 
in which the king’s agents were questioned as to their own 
guarantees Hereupon it was stated that his Majesty would 
g»e a hts word and sign manual, together with the word and 
signature of the Emperor into the bargain In exchange 
for these promises, the Prince and estates were expected to 
give their own oaths and seals, together with a number of 
hostages ‘Over and above this, the) were requested to 
deliver up the cities of I 3 nll and Enkhuizen, Hushing and 
Arncmuyde 1 * * 4 I he dispant) of such guarantees was ridiculous 
The ro)al word, even when strengthened b) the imperial 
promise, and confirmed b> the autographs of Philip and 
Maximilian, was not so solid a securit), in the opinion of 
Netherlander, as to outweigh four cities in Holland and 
Zeland, with all their population and wealth To give 
collateral pledges and hostages upon one side, while the king 
offered none, was to assign a supenont) to the ro>al word, 
over that of the Prince and the estates, which there was no 
disposition to recognize Moreover, it was very cogcntl) 
urged that to give up the cities was to give as seeunt) for 
the contract, some of the principal contracting parties * 

Ihis closed the negotiations The provincial plempo 
tentiaries took their leave l>> a paper dated 13th Julj, 1575 
which recapitulated the mam incidents of the conference 
lhc> expressed their deep regret that his Majest) should 
insist so firmly on the banishment of the Reformers for it 
was unjust to resent the provinces to the sole use of a small 
number of Catholics T he) lamented that the proposition 
which had been made, to rtfer the religious question to the 
e-states had neither been loyal!) accepted, nor candid!) 
refused Hie) inferred therefore, that the object of the 
rojal government Vpd Ix-cn to amuse the states while time 
was thus gamed for reducing the country into a slaverv 
more abject than an) which had )et existed * On the other 
hand the roval commissioners as solemnl) averred that the 
whole responsibility for the failure of the negotiations be- 
longed to the estates* 


1 I«ol Ho’L Jnly S. 1575. 14-4' 

* 1 cvj Ilo I , ly J> 16 15*5 t! 4*S 3 c£. Wogmier ru. 40. 

* ro .1 Holt , )olv»6 U. 506 Wagexmr \i 40 50. I tor, tu. 6 to. 

4 knot. lloll ,Jnl) 16 15*5 U 512, ltor lee 6it 
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It was the general opinion in the insurgent provinces that 
the government had been insincere from the beginning, and 
had neither expected nor desired to conclude a peace. It 
is probable, however, that Philip was sincere ; so far ps it 
could be called sincerity to be willing to conclude a peace, 
if the provinces would abandon the main objects of the war . 1 
With his impoverished exchequer, and ruin threatening his 
whole empire, if this mortal combat should bt? continued 
many years longer, he could have no motive for further 
bloodshed, provided all heretics should consent tQ abandon 
the country. As usual, however, he left his agents'" in the 
dark, ns to his real intentions. Even Requeseils was as 
much in doubt as to the King’s secret purposes as Margaret 
of Parma had ever been in former times.'* Moreover, the 
Grand Commander and the government had, after all, made 
a great mistake in their diplomacy. The estates of Brabant, 
although strongly desirous that the Spanish troops should be 
withdrawn, were equally staunch for the maintenance of the 
Catholic religion, and many of the southern provinces enter- 
tained the same sentiments. Had the Governor, therefore, 
taken the states' commissioners at their word, and left the 
decision of the religious question to the general assembly, 
he might perhaps have found the vote in his favour . 2 
In this case, it is certain that the Prince of Orange and 

* See Kluit, Hist, dcr Hoil. Stantsreg. , i. 90, 91, note 34. — Compare 
the remarks of Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., v. 259-262; Bor, viii. 

< 5 06, 615 ; Meleren, v. 100 ; Hoofd, x. 410. — Count John of Nassau 
was distrustful and disdainful from the beginning. Against his brother s 
loyalty and the straightforward intentions of the estates, he felt that the 
whole force of the Mncchiavelli system’ of policy would be brought to 
bear with great effect. He felt that the object of the King’s party was 
to temporize, to confuse, and to deceive. He. did not believe them 
capable of conceding the real object in dispute^ but he feared lest they 
might obscure the judgment of the plain and well-meaning people with 
whom they had to deal. Alluding to the constant attempts made to 
poison himself and his brother, he likens the pretended negotiations to 
Venetian drugs, by which eyesight, hearing, feeling, and intellect were 
destroyed. Under this pernicious influence, the luckless people would 
not perceive the fire burning around them, but would shrink at a rustling 
leaf. Not comprehending then the tendency of their own acts, they 
would “ lay bare their own backs to the rod, and bring faggots for their 
•own funeral pile.” — Archives, etc ., v. 131 - 137 - r. 

2 Vigl. ad Hopp., ep. 253. 

3 See Wagenaer, vii. 52. 
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his jxartv would hue been placed m a ier) awkward 
position ' 

The internal government of the insurgent provinces had 
rtmtiincd upon the footing which we have seen established 
in the autumn of 1 574 but in the course of this summer 
(1575) however the foundation was laid for the union of 
Holland and 7 eland under the authont) of Orange The 
selfish principle of municipal aristocracj, which had tended 
to keep asunder these various groups of cities was now 
repressed *b> the cnergv of the Pnnce, and the strong deter 
ruination of the people 

In April 1575 certain articles of union between Holland 
and 7 cland 1 1 ’ 

to draw up 
provinces i 

of both * It was in twent) articles It declared that, dunng 
the war, the Prince, as sovereign, should have absolute 
power in all matters concerning the defence of the countr) 
He was to appoint militar) ofheers high and low, establish 
and remove garrisons punish offenders against the laws of 
war He was to regulate the expenditure of all money toted 
bv the estates He was to maintain the law, in the King’s 
name, as Count of Holland, and to appoint all judicial 
officers upon nominations bj the estates He was, at the 
usual times, to appoint and renew the magistracies of the 
cities, according to their constitutions He was to protect 
the exercise of the Lv angelical Reformed reltgion and A< 
su\fTtss the exercise of the A'ontan rettgicn,* without per 
nutting howevir, that search should be made into the cre-cd 
of an) jKrson \ deliberative and executive council b) 
which tlie jealousv of the corporations had intended to 
hamper hisgovcmrfknt, did not come into more than nominal 
existence * 


f 

6 

C 

1 i. 

// a / h 1 ! rvf 

* V> j^riurr in. jo 27 2j 25 — Cerapire Cr«a r JVi~« \»* 
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The articles of union having been agreed upon, the Prince, 
desiring an unfettered expression of the national will, wished 
the ordinance to be laid before the people in their primary 
assemblies. 7 'he estates, however, were opposed tot- this 
democratic proceeding. They represented that it had been 
customary to consult, after the city magistracies, only the 
captains of companies and the deans of guilds on matters of 
government. The Prince, yielding the point, the captains 
of companies and deans of guilds accordingly alone united 
with the aristocratic boards in ratifying the instrument 
by which his authority over the two united provinces was 
established. On the 4th of June this first union was 
solemnized. 1 

Upon the nth of July the Prince formally accepted the 
government. 5 He, however, made an essential change in 
a very important clause of the ordinance. In place of the 
words the “ Roman religion,” he insisted that the words 
“ religion at variance with the Gospel,” should be substituted 
in the article by which he was enjoined to prohibit the 
exercise of such religion. 3 This alteration rebuked the 
bigotry which had already grown out of the successful resist- 
ance to bigotry, and left the door open for a general religious 
toleration. 

Early in this year the Prince had despatched Sainte Alde- 
gonde on a private mission to the Elector Palatine. During 
some of his visits to that potentate he had seen at Heidelberg 
the Princess Charlotte of Bourbon. That lady was daughter 
of the Due de Montpensier, the most ardent of the Cathplic 
Princes of France, and the one who at the conferences of 
Ba3’onne had been most indignant at the Queen Dowager’s 
hesitation to unite heartily with the schemes of Alva and 
Philip for the extermination of the Huguenots. His daughter, 

chives, v. 26S-272. See Resol. Holl., June 10, 21, 23, 1575 . hi. 381, 
4*4. 420. 

1 Wagenaer, vii. 19. Resol. Holl., May 21, 1 575 » 3 11 . 3 *o > 

June 4, 1575 , bl. 359. — Compare Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., v. 
271, 372. 

2 Resol. Holl., July 12, 15, iS, 19, 20, 1575. hi. 120, 141, 4S7. 5 0I > 
514. Bor, viii. 641-643. Hoofd, x. 420, 421. 

3 Resol. Holl., July 22, 30, 1575. bl. 52S, 542. < Wagenaer, vii. 22. 

— Compare Groen v. frinst., Archives, v. 272; Kluit, Holl. Staatsreg./ 
i. 1 16, 1 17, note 55. 
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a woman of beaut), intelligence, anti virtue, forced before 
the canonical age to take the religious vows, had been 
placed in the convent of JouarTS, of which she had become 
Ably*ss. Always secretly inclined to the Reformed religion, 
she had fled secretly from her cloister, in the year of horrors 
1572, and had found refuge at the court of the Elector 
Palatine, after which step her father refused to receive her 
letters, to lontnbute a farthing to her support, or even to 
acknowledge her claims upon him by a single line or message 
of affection, 1 

Under these circumstances the outcast Pnncess, who had 
arrived a't years of maturity, might be considered her own 
mistress, and she was neither morally nor legally bound, 
when her hand was sought in marriage by the great champion 
of the Reformation, to ask the consent of a parent who 
loathed her religion, and denied her existence. The legality 
of the divorce from Anna of Saxony had been settled by a 
full expression of the ecclesiastical authority which she most 
respected,** the facts upon which the divorce had been 
founded having been proved beyond peradventure 

Nothing, in truth, could well l>c more unfortunate m its 
results than the famous Saxon marriage, the arrangements 
for which had occasioned so much pondering to Philip, and 
so much diplomatic correspondence on the part of high 
personages in Germany, the Netherlands, and Spain Cer- 
tainly, it was of but little consequence to what church the 
tinliappy Princess belonged, and they must be slightly v«_rsed 
injiistory or ' * 
to have cxci 
sentiments o 

regulated nature ; almost a lunatic irom the beginning. 1 he 
dislike which succeeded to her fantastic fondness for the 
Prince, as well as her general eccentricity, had soon become 
the talk of all the court at Brussels. She would pass week 
after week without emerging from her chamber, keeping the 
shutters closed and candles burning, day and night-* She 
quarrelled violently with Countess Egmont for precedence, 

* Arehiw rt Cwirtixm^irw, r I IV 

* “Actrde owy Minutm da h»*r£ilc par lcqael »h declircrt 

da Puree d On*»£ctirr Wettne."— . 1 rtAtrrr,e\ 2i6-2r&. 

* (Jroen v, Puri* , Archive*, L 3S6. 
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so that the ludicrous contentions of the two ladies in ante- 
chambers and doorways were the theme and the amusement 
of society . 1 * Her insolence, not only in private but in public, 
towards her husband became intolerable. “ I could nqt do 
otherwise than bear it with sadness and patience,” said the 
Prince, with great magnanimity, “hoping that with age 
would come improvement.” Nevertheless, upon one occa- 
sion, at a supper party, she had used such lang&age in the 
presence of Count Horn and many other nobles, “that all 
wondered that he could endure the abusive terms .which she 
applied to him.” * 

When the clouds gathered about him, when he had become 
an exile and a wanderer, her reproaches and her violence 
increased. The sacrifice of their wealth, the mortgages and 
sales which he effected of his estates, plate, jewels, and fur- 
niture, to raise money for the struggling country, excited her 
biller resentment. She separated herself from him by degrees, 
and at last abandoned him altogether. Her temper became 
violent to ferocity. She beat her servants with her hands 
and with clubs ; she threatened the lives of herself, of her 
attendants, of Count John of Nassau, with knives and 
daggers, and indulged in habitual profanity and blasphemy, 
uttering frightful curses upon all around. Her original ten- 
dency to intemperance had so much increased, that she was 
often unable to stand on her feet. A bottle of wine, holding 
more than a quart, in the morning, and another, in the 
evening, together with a pound of sugar, was her usual allow- 
ance. She addressed letters to Alva, complaining that per 
husband had impoverished himself “ in his good-for-nothing 
Beggar war,” and begging the Duke to furnish her with a 
little ready money and with the means of arriving at the pos- 
session of her dower . 3 An illicit conn^-tion with' a certain 

1 Papiers d’Etat, vii. 452. _ 

- Letter to the Elector Augustus. — Groen v. Prinst., Archives, u. 

j ^ 

3 “Derhalben auch die Princessin sich dermassen ertzurnedt, das sic 

ihr der frawen man und die fraw midt einem scbeidtholltz gleicn a 

auch mit feuslen geschlagen und sehr ubel gescholten hab, e c. 
Sttntmarische Vcrreickniss vnd Protocolle der Abgcsaitdlen , o 5- -)■ 
Act. der Fr. Princessin zu Uranien vorgefiiche voihandlung beiangn , 
An. 1572. — MS. Dresden Archives. 

“ Habe darnach des Abends, ais sie gahr und also bewemdt gewe 
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John Rubens, an exiled magistrate of Antwerp, and father of 
the celebrated painter, completed the list of her delinquencies, 
and justified the marriage of the Pnnce with Charlotte de 
llouibon. 1 It was therefore determined b> the Idector of 
Saxony and the I,andgra\e William to remote her from the 
custody of the Nassaus This took place with infinite diffi 
cult), at tjjt close of the >car 1575 Ahead), in 1572, 
Augustus had proposed to the Landgraic that she should be 
kept m solitary confinement, and that a minister should 
preach 4 o* her daily through the grated aperture by which 
her food was to be admitted I he Landgm'C remonstrated 
at so inhuman a proi>osition, which was, howeser, carried 
into effect The wTctchcd Princess, now complete!) a lunatic, 
was imprisoned in the electoral palace, in a chamber where 
the windows were walled up and a small grating let into the 


V • . I> • ' J * 

I t ■ 1 » - * 
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oflimth c>cr gahr hardt im ulltt sieden, ilarauf irtnfikl sic dtn e Itwan 
iuvjI und werde iinccduUij;, fluche alle Ixjve flueche, und werfe die 
stKitrc uni achutscl uni ailem ton titch ton *ich," etc., etc— US. 
Vttt/tn A»ehntt % diet act 

“ Un 1 die }• r l nncetun, tt ic *ie c« pcnanl, Jen t tlen nan, nemlich 
cm guttlle Patche tteint mordent uni nlwnvtl* em curdle fla*che cu 
«l<endl»r»idt mchr dan cm nun lialiend lickurocn. tte’chet ir aambt 
rinem I (knit Aigkcr* liei Sicti xu nemcn mc’it xu til *c), etc , etc.*— 
//«/ 

• Her man aicli tertteigert bit emtn Iticf *0 ne an den Dues de 


mil rnundheher * erbong rurfhtjVeQ t»oIle. def 1’nef xwei l^eo 
lark,* etc , r'c.— MS Au\i%n, d«L act. 

* Acta ller Iran I’tinmun >a Unmen, etc— M^cHtifien vm J-, 
Ann'n, tbet'ifflU'x, etc —• v <’ ickt « g an Job t» un Nan. Albolang 
dec Pintn'n und rod lichen Ahgang — Ms Ihevtot Arebiret, 1575 
*S? 9 * lukhtsyzcn r d linnet. I let lltntchjk tan V\. r. 

Otanje, tj), »f,’ 
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upper part of the door. Through this wicket came her 
food, as well as the words of the holy man appointed to 
preach daily for her edification. 1 

Two years long, she endured this terrible punishment, 
and died mad, 3 on the iSth of December, 1577. On the 
following day she was buried in the electoral tomb at 
Meissen ; a pompous procession of “school children, clergy, 
magistrates, nobility, and citizens ” conducting her to that 
rest of which she could no longer be deprived by the cruelty 
of man nor her own violent temperament. 3 • <- 

So far, therefore, as the character of Madempiselle de 
Bourbon and the legitimacy of her future offspring were con- 
cerned, she received ample guarantees. For the rest, the 
Prince, in a simple letter, informed her that he was already 

1 “ Scinch nuch cler endlichen mcinung, wan sie also in geheim vor- 
wahret und cin Predicant verordnet, der sie teglich (lurch ein fensterlein 
do ir die speys und tranck gericht werde Irer begangenen sunde mit 
Vlciss erinnere.” — Letter of Elector Augustus to Landgrave William , 
July 9, 1572. — MS. Dresden Arch. “ Ganz gestoaten Geistes.” — Ibid. 

“ Desgleichcn, babe ich nuch angeordnet,” writes Secretary Hans 
Jcnitz immediately after the decease of the Princess, “ dasz die Fenster 
durch die Maurer, welche sie zuvor zugemauert, wiederum ausgebrochen 
werden und sol der Bettmeisler mit Reinigung dersclbcn St it be und 
Kammer sich E. F. G. befehl nach verhalten. E. F. G. kann ich auch 
unterth'anigst nicht verhalten, dasz keine ncue Thiir vor solche stube 

gemnccht worden sondern man hat durch die alte Thure in dem 

obern Feldc nur ein vier eekicht Loch ausgeschnitten und von starkem 
cisernen Blech cin cages Gittcr daftir gemacht dasz man auswendig auf dent 

Saal auch vcrschliessen kann. Es steht auch zu E. F. G. Gefallen, 

ob man die grosse ciscrnc bande mit den Vorlege schlossern, damit die 
Thuere von aussen verzoart gewesen, also daran bleiben lassen, oder 
wieder aus dem stein aushauen und abfeilen lassen wolle, aber die 
gegitter vor den Fenstern konnen meines Bediinckens wohl bleiben.” 
Hans Jenitzan Churfurstin Anna. Acta: Inventarium liber F. Annen, 
p. 3. Uranien Vorlassenschaft, etc., An. 1577. — /MS. Dresden Archives. 

3 Diet. Act. — MS. Dresden Archives. 

It can certainly be considered no violation of the sanctity of archives 
to make these slender allusions to a tale, the main features of which 
have already been published, not only by MM. Groen v. Pnnsterer and 
Bakhuyzen, in Holland, but by the Saxon Professor Bottiger, in Ger- 
many. It is impossible to understand the character and ^career of Orange, , 
and his relations with Germany, without a complete view of the Saxon 
marriage. The extracts from the “geomantic letters ” of Elector Au- 
gustus, however, given in Bottiger (Hist. Taschenb. 1S36, p. 169-173)’ 
with their furious attacks upon the Prince and upon Charlotte of Bourbon, 
seem to us too obscene to be admitted, even in a note to these pages, 
and in a foreign language. 
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past his prime, lming reached his fort} second )tar, iml 
that his fortune was encumbered not onl) with settlements 
for his children b) previous marriages but b> debts con 
tracked in the cause of his oppressed countrj * A convtn 
tion of doctors and bishops of France summoned b> the 
I)ucde Montpenster, afterwards confirmed the opinion that 
the comcntual sows of the I’nnccss Charlotte had bcH.il 
conformable neither to the laws of I ranee nor to the canons 
of the Trent Council * She was conducted to Unll hv 
Sainte . \ldcgonde where she was recused b> her bride 
groom, to whom she was united on the isth of June 1 he 
wedding ‘festival was held at Dort with much re\elr> and 
hohda) making ‘ but without dancing * 

In this connection no doubt the Prince consulted Ins m 
duration onl “ 
the relief of 
which made 

cnjo>ed social converse except at long inters als with man 
or 'woman , it was natural therefore, that he slioutd con 
tract this marriage It was cquall) natural that he should 
male man) enemies b) so impolitic a match Hit 1 lector 
Palatine, who was in place of guardian to the bride, decided!) 
disapproved, although he was suspected of favouring the 
alliance * The Candgravc of Hesse for a time was furious 
the 1 lector of Saxon) absolute!) delirious with rage ' J he 
Diet of the I mpire was to be held within a few vutli at 
I rankfort, where it was ver) certain that the outragid and 
influential I lector would male his appearance, ovirflowm^ 
with anger and determined to revenge upon the cause of the 
Ncthcrland Reformation the injur) which he had pcrvonally 
received I ven the wise, considerate, affectionate broth* r, 
John of Nassau considered the marriage an act of rnadm ss 
He did what he could, b) argument anil entreat), to dissuade 
the Pnnee from its completion * although lit afterwards 
voluntanl) confessed that the Pnnccss Charlo'tc liad l«arn 

1 Mctroire poir le Cr>— c <Je I Wen* > *Hi~t d* I* pan da ! ri 
A* U. f 

Mile ile Ar A tt ,r 

* Apotofpe da Pnree d Ora-ge —Ld. *'jl*»'** 3"» 

* Archive* tt C*npspoc *aner r I/* *11.644. Mfnrfl * I to. 

* Archive* e* Cent po-v..j>ce, v 300. 

* /hJ *//iAv > 
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deeply calumniated, and was an inestimable treasure to his 
brother.' The French government made use of the circum- 
stance to justify itself in a still further alienation from the 
cause of the Prince than it had hitherto manifested, bufcthis 
was rather pretence than reality. 

It was not in the nature of things, however, that the Saxon 
and Hessian indignation could be easily allayed. The Land- 
grave was extremely violent. “ Truly, I cannot imagine,” he 
wrote to the Elector of Saxony, “ quo consilio that wiseacre of 
an Aldegonde, and whosoever else has been aidipg and 
abetting, have undertaken this affair. Nam si pietatem re- 
spicias , it is to be feared that, considering she is a French- 
woman, a nun, and moreover a fugitive nun, about whose 
chastity there has been considerable question, the Prince 
has got out of the frying-pan into the fire. Si format/! , it is 
not to be supposed that it was her beauty which charmed 
him, since, without doubt, he must be rather frightened than 
delighted, when he looks upon her. Si spem prolis , the 
Prince has certainly only too many heirs already, and ought 
to wish that he had neither wife nor children. Si amicitia/n, 
it is not to be supposed, while her father expresses himself 
in such threatening language with regard to her, that there will 
be much cordiality of friendship on his part. Let them look 
to it, then, lest it fare with them no better than with the 
Admiral, at his Paris wedding ; for those gentlemen can 
hardly forgive such injuries, sine mercuric et arsenico sublt- 
matoP 2 

The Elector of Saxony was frantic with choler, and almqst 
ludicrous in the vehemence of its expression. Count John 
was unceasing in his exhortations to his brother to respect 
the sensitiveness of these important personages, and to re- 
member how much good and how much^vil it was in their 
power to compass, with regard to himself and to the great 
cause of the Protestant religion. He reminded him, too, 
that the divorce had not been, and would not be, considered 
impregnable as to form, and that much discomfort and detri- 
ment was likely to grow out of the whole proceeding, for him- 
self and his family . 3 The Prince, however, was immovable 

1 Archives et Correspondance, v. 312, 313. ' v - 22 <> 228., 

3 See the letter of Count John to Prince of Orange, Archives, v. 

208-213. 
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in his resolution, and from the whole tone of his correspon- 
dence and deportment st was obvious that his nnrmgt mi 
one rather of inclination than of pohej “ I can assure )ou, 
m> brother,” he wrote to Count John, “that m> character 
has ahvajs tended to this — to care neither for words nor 
menaces man> matter where I can act with a clear consul net, 
and without doing injury to m> neighbour I ml), if I had 
paid regard to the threats of princes, I should never have 
embarked in so man) dangerous affairs, coutrar) to the will 
of the Kiag, m) master, tn times past, and even to the ndvtct 
of man) of m) relatives and fnends ” ' 

'I he evil consequences which had been foreseen were not 
slow to manifest themselves There was much discussion of 
the Prince’s marriage at the Diet of I rankfnrt, and there was 
evena proposition, formall) to declare the Calvinists excluded 
in German) from the benefits of the Peace of Passau 'Hie 
Archduke Rudolph was soon afterwards elected King of the 
Romans and of Bohemia, although hitherto, according to the 
pohe) of the Prince of Orange, and in the* expc< tation of 
benefit to the cause of the Reformation m German) and the 
Netherlands, there had been a strong disposition to hold 
out hopes to Htnr) the Third, and to excite the fears of 
Maximilian * 

While these important affairs, public and private, had been 
occurring in the south of Holland and in German), a very 
nefarious transaction had disgraced the cause of the patriot 
part) m the northern quarter Diedneh Sonov, Governor of 
tint portion of Holland, a man of great braver), but of 
extreme ferocit) of character, had discovered an ixtensive 
conspirac) among certain of the inhabitants, in aid of an 
approaching Spanish invasion Bands of land loup^rs had 
been emp'oved, ar-tordmg to the intimation winch be had 
received or affected to have received to set fire to villa,/-* 
and towns in even direction, to s*-t up beacons, and to con 
duet a senes of s goals bv which the expeditions alwLt to !> 
otrantxed wx*r to l>* fathered in tVir ♦*.* Tb** 
Governor, drtcrm’rcd 10 show that the Duke of Alva could 
no* be non.* pronp* ro* more terib’e than hinvif, i**-pro- 

• Vr t l e If* cr, »kre> ret, e* 244 :>t J 

* Jlir Ur <1 r IY--U. Art* net. r rv?, _ 

’ Jl*f, <i,* Uo-'vfJ, «_ 411, 412, 
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vised, of his own authority, a tribunal in imitation of the 
infamous Blood-Council. Fortunately for the character of 
the country, Sonoy was not a Hollander, nor was the juris- 
diction of this newly-established court allowed to eslend 
beyond very narrow limits. Eight vagabonds were, however, 
arrested and doomed to tortures the most horrible, in order 
to extort from them confessions implicating persons of higher 
position in the land than themselves. Seven, after a few 
turns of the pulley and the screw, confessed all which they 
were expected to confess, and accused all whom «thpy were 
requested to accuse. The eighth was firmer, and refused to 
testify to the guilt of certain respectable householde’rs, whose 
names he had, perhaps, never heard, and against whom there 
was no shadow of evidence. He was, however, reduced by 
three hours and a half of sharp torture to confess, entirely 
according to their orders, so that accusations and evidence 
were thus obtained against certain influential gentlemen of 
the province, whose only crime was a secret adherence 
to the Catholic faith. 1 

The eight wretches who had been induced by promises of 
unconditional pardon upon one hand, and by savage torture 
on the other, to bear this false witness, were condemned to 
be burned alive, and on their way to the stake they all 
retracted the statements which had only been extorted from 
them by the rack. Nevertheless, the individuals who had 
been thus designated were arrested. Charged with plotting 
a general conflagration of the villages and farm-houses, in 
conjunction w r ith an invasion by Hierges and other Papist 
generals, they indignantly protested their innocence; but 
two of them, a certain Kopp Corneliszoon, and his son, Nan- 
ning Koppezoon, were selected to undergo the most cruel 
torture which had yet been practised inf the Netherlands. 
Sonoy, to his eternal shame, was disposed to prove that 
human ingenuity to inflict human misery had not been ex- 
hausted in the chambers of the Blood-Council, for it was to 
be shown that Reformers were capable of giving a lesson 
even to inquisitors in this diabolical science. Kopp, a man 
advanced in years, was tortured during a whole day. On 
the following morning he was again brought to the rack, but 

1 Bor, viii. 623, seq. Hoofd, x. 412. 

s Bor, viii. 626, seq. Hoofd, x. 413 ) se i‘ 

< 
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the old man was too weak to endure all the agony which hts 
tormentors had provided for him Hardly had he been 
placed upon the bed of torture than he cal ml) expired, to the 
great, indignation of the tribunal.* “The devil has broken 
his neck and carried him off to hell," cried they, ferociously. 
“Nevertheless, that shall not prevent him from being hung 
and quartered ” This decree of impotent vengeance was 
accordingly Executed * The son of Kopp, however, Nanning 
Koppezoon, was a man m the full vigour of his >ears. He 
bore with perfect fortitude a series of incredible tortures, 
after winch, with his bod) singed from head to heel, and hts 
feet almost entirely flayed, he was left for six weeks to crawl 
about Ins dungeon on Ins knees He was then brought 
back to the torture room, and again stretched upon the rack, 
while a large earthen vessel, made for the purpose, was 
placed, inverted, upon Ins naked body. A number of rats 
were introduced under this cover, and hot coals were heaped 
upon the vessel, till the rats, rendered funous by the heat, 
gnawed into the very" bowels of the victim, in their agony to 
escape.* 'ITte holes thus tom in his bleeding flesh were filled 
with red hot coals. He was afterwards subjected to other 
tortures too foul to relate ; nor was it till he Iiad endured all 
this agony, with a fortitude which seemed supernatural, that 
he was at last discovered to be human. Scorched, bitten, 
dislocated in every joint, sleepless, starving, perishing with 
thirst, he was at last crushed into a false confession, by a 
promise of absolute forgiveness. He admitted everything 

^ IW, TjiL C27. 62S. Hoofl, a 41$. • H00M, «. 411 

1 Iter (thi. 61M coctcaml»ou%lj- fjrrmhev diagram of the machinery 
1 . - ' i f »’ 1 ,l < *>r ' *•, — •’ * »-i -** -• * T* -- — 1 «* te— 


teen subjected are drilled w a team liVe mi-rer, u thocgS the 
tranvactiom were rjsjne regular and laudable. The C«n'’u»«etter* exei 
t’u 'e with run.* i * the Governor’* »e! r are “ Noble. wi»c. 

nrtuoes. ant rw) d street wr," they uj, tare wished to appnte 
j«j of the foregoing, and we row gray that God Alr-^JT *"-*) *p»re 
you in a happy. and torg-con’irsed gove-ntr-e-c" — It w>’| tie 

wm. however, that the “ »tve, tirteou*, and very d.'Crret*' (<ortraoe, 
who the* oevd >•» fr"ii«-fj'uca‘i Uwtlr to k gnawM ly n\ 
»n nos al’ewed l*> t«5iis rrseh longer in Lav *‘ bajTT h-a’dy 
g o«mn-ert.” v 
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which was brought to his charge, confessing a catalogue of 
contemplated burnings and beacon firings of which he had 
never dreamed, and avowing himself in league with other 
desperate Papists, still more dangerous than himself. 

Notwithstanding the promises of pardon, Nanning* was 
then condemned to death. The sentence ordained that his 
heart should be torn from his living bosom, and thrown in 
his face, after which his head was to be taken off and exposed 
on the church steeple of his native village. His body was 
then to be cut in four, and a quarter fastened upon different 
towers of the city of Alkmaar, for it was that city, recently so 
famous for its heroic resistance to the Spanish army, which 
was now sullied by all this cold-blooded atrocity. When led 
to execution, the victim recanted indignantly the confessions 
forced from him by weakness of body, and exonerated the 
persons whom he had falsely accused. A certain clergyman, 
named Jurian Epeszoon, endeavouring *by loud praying to 
drown his voice, that the people might not rise with indigna- 
tion, the dying prisoner with his last breath solemnly sum- 
moned this unworthy pastor of Christ to meet hyn within 
three days before the judgment-seat of God. It is a remark- 
able and authentic fact, that the clergyman thus summoned, 
went home pensively from the place of execution, sickened 
immediately, and died upon the appointed day. 1 

Notwithstanding this solemn recantation, the persons ac- 
cused were arrested, and in their turn subjected to torture, 
but the affair now reached the ears of Orange. His peremp- 
tory orders, with the universal excitement produced in the 
neighbourhood, at last checked the course of the outrage, 
and the accused persons were remanded to prison, where 
they remained till liberated by the Pacification of Ghent. 
After their release they commenced legaLoroceedings against 
Sonoy, with the view of establishing their own innocence, 
and of bringing the inhuman functionary to justice. The 
process languished, however, and w r as finally abandoned, for 
the powerful Governor had rendered such eminent service in 
the cause of liberty, that it was thought unwise to push him 
to extremity. It is no impeachment upon the character of • 
the Prince that these horrible crimes were not prevented. 

1 Bor, viii. 628, et seg. Hoofd, x. 414. Wagenacfr, vii. 58. Brandt, 
Ilist. Ref. i. 563. Velius Horn, bi. 440. 
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It was impossible for him to be omnipresent Neither is it 
just to consider the tortures and death thus inflicted upon 
innocent men an indelible stun upon the cause of hbertj 
Tin* were the crimes of an individual who had been useful 
but who like the Count dc h Marck, had now contaminated 
his hand with the blood of the guiltless I he new tnbunal 
never took root and was abolished as soon as its initiator) 
horrors weft, known 1 

On the 19th of Jul>, Oudewater, entirel) unprepared for 
such ip event was besieged b> liiergcs, but the garnson 
and the population although weak, were brave 1 lie town 
resisted eighteen di>s, and on the 71)1 of August was car 
tied b> assault * after which the usual horrors were full) 
practised — the garrison was put to the sword, and the 
tow nspcoplc fared little better Men, women and children 
were murdered m cold blood or obliged to purchase their 
lives b) heavy ransoms while matrons and maids were 
sold b) auction to the soldiers at two or three dol'ars 
each* Almost e'en house in the cit) was burned to the 
ground and these horrible but very cuslomar) scenes hav 
ing been enacted the arm) of H urges took us wa> to 
Schoonovcn Iliat cit), not defending itself, secured toler 
able terms of capitulation and surrendere'd on the 24th ol 
Vu^u'-t ‘ 

1 he Grand Commander had not vet given up the hope of 
naval assistant r ^— c “ ~ 11 

termination to 1 • » - . 

Itjwas, howeie ’ ■ 

covered u|K>n the seaboard, before a descent from without 
could be met with proper cooperation from the land force's 
within ami lie was most anxious, therefore, to effect the re 
conquest of some portion of Ztland fhe island of lliolco 
was still Spanish and had been so since the memorable ex 
pexbtion of Mondngon to South IMebnd I rom this in 
tenor portion <f the archipibgo the Governor now deter 
mined to attempt an expedition against the outer and more 
•nrqjotnrtt UTrtwrv VneaVrrct- yrrmojeA-fJcffAsisvax V 

‘ I** «u( 1641 Ho.fl X 4U<'9 

* si u 646. Mctftm s 100. 

* ll< r »ii. 646. H ■<H * 4*4 

* K*r tin. 44* Mctm v 
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Duiveland, and Schouwen. Tholen was the first which de 
tached itself from the continent. Next, and separated fron 
it by a bay two leagues in width, was Duiveland, or the IsL 
of Doves. Beyond, and parted by a narrower frith, # wai 
Schouwen, fronting directly upon the ocean, fortified by it: 
strong capital city, Zierickzee, and containing other village: 
of inferior consequence . 1 

Requesens had been long revolving in his mind the mean: 
of possessing himself of this important island. He had 
caused to be constructed a numerous armada of boats and 
light vessels of various dimensions, and he now came tc 
Tholen to organize the expedition. His prospects were al 
first not flattering, for the gulfs and estuaries swarmed with 
Zeland vessels, manned by crews celebrated for their skill 
and audacity. Traitors, however, from Zeland itself now 
came forward to teach the Spanish Commander how to 
strike at the heart of their own country. These refugees ex- 
plained to Requesens that a narrow flat extended .under 
the sea from Philipsland, a small and uninhabited islet 
situate close to Tholen, as far as the shore of Duiveland. 
Upon this submerged tongue of land the water, during 
ebb-tide, was sufficiently shallow to be waded, and it would 
therefore be possible for a determined band, under cover 
of the night, to make the perilous passage. Once arrived 
at Duiveland, they could more easily cross the intervening 
creek to Schouwen, which was not so deep and only half 
as wide, so that a force thus sent through these dangerous 
shallows might take possession of Duiveland and lay sigge 
to Zierickzee, in the very teeth of the Zeland fleet, which 
would be unable to sail near enough to intercept their 
passage . 2 * , .. 

The Commander determined that thg enterprise shouia 
be attempted. It was not a novelty, trecause Mondragon, 
as we have seen, had already most brilliantly conducted 
a similar expedition. The present was, however, a more 
daring scheme. The other exploit, although sufficiently 
hazardous, and entirely successful, had been a victory gained 

1 Bor, viii. 648-650. Hoofd, x. 426, 427. Meteren, v. 101, I0 — 
Mendoza, xiv. 281. Bentivoglio, ix. 164, et seq. m 

2 Bor, ubi sup. Hoofd, x. 426. Mendoza, xiv. 282. Bentivog , 

ix. 165. 
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over the sen alone It had been a surpnst, and hid been 
effected without an) opposition from human enemies Here, 
hones er, they were to deal, not onl) with the ocean and 
dat^ness, but with a watchful and determined foe Ihe 
/danders were aware tliat the enterprise was in conleniph 
tion, md their vessels by about the contiguous waters m 
considerable force Nevertheless, tlic determination of thr 
Grand Commander was hailed with enthusiasm b) his troops 
Having satislied himself b> personal experiment lint the 
cntcrjinsp wis possible^ and thit therefore his brave soldi' rs 
could accomplish it he decided that the glory of the ach»«i» 
ment should be fairly shared, as before, among th* difTuem 
nations whnh served the King 

After completing h*s preparations, Kerjuevns came to 
Tholen, at which rendezvous were assembled three thousand 
infantry, parti) Spaniards parti) Germans, parti) Walloons 
besides these a pit Ud corps of two hundred tapper* an 1 
miners was to accompany th** exp«-dition m ord'-r tliat no 
tune might be lost m tonifying th*»ir selves as soon as they 
had seized possession of 'achcr-wen J-Ow* lund’cd noj )'>"i 
troopers were roorcovt* stationed n tV town of JV'-o, 
while the httle fleet, ch had Ism prepared at Ar*»*r;» 
lay near that city ready 'o corporate ■*- h tV land freest 
soon as they should C0-7V- th^-r er^nv tt - f » 
Commander now dnd-d t>* wi j*>v f -ce j r‘a two jer* 
One half was to rc-r: 1 n t>~ ba=*t, t-V 

of Mondragon th- c'— fca-A vx :o~pa- -A \fj * » > 

hundred pioneers, to «'** ^ f V 

land to Duiv eland ard v <' ' vd' 

tachment was prm ded 2 p-r «/ 'r a ys -Si <* 

powder, and rations f ' a G"*2 1 " 1 ~ 

pended at his nccU Tv ^ r.t .V- 

(hono dUIIoa, sStSrts Cr^r=. \ri - i. — *- 


aad bravers 1 

On the n ght sr ^ 

S^'emb^, tbr cocr 2 1 

ad rose a I >tSe IV -•»-’=■ L’V ’' 7 =' ~ 
fa-rand five n th-* =c^=zic a^rOi ' 
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the appointed hour of midnight, crossed to Phiiipsland, and 
stood on the shore to watch the setting forth of the little 
army. He addressed a short harangue to them, in which 
he skilfully struck the chords of Spanish chivalry and f the 
national love of glory , 1 and was answered with loud and 
enthusiastic cheers. Don Osorio d’Ulloa then stripped and 
plunged into the sea immediately after the guides. He was 
followed by the Spaniards, after whom came the Germans, 
and then the Walloons. The two hundred sappers and 
miners came next, and Don Gabriel Peralta, with lii^s Spanish 
company, brought up the rear. It was a wild night. In- 
cessant lightning alternately revealed and obscured the pro- 
gress of the midnight march through the black waters, as 
the anxious Commander watched the expedition from the 
shore, but the soldiers were quickly swallowed up in the 
gloom . 2 As they advanced cautiously, two by two, the 
daring adventurers found themselves soon nearly up to their 
necks in the waves, while so narrow was the submerged 
bank along which they were marching, that a mis-step to 
the right or left was fatal. Luckless individuals repeatedly 
sank to rise no more. Meantime, as the sickly light of the 
waning moon came forth at intervals through the stormy 
clouds, the soldiers could plainly perceive the files of Zeland 
vessels through which they were to march, and which were 
anchored as close to the flat as the water would allow. 
Some had recklessly stranded themselves, in their eagerness 
to interrupt the passage of the troops, and the artillery 
played unceasingly from the larger vessels. Discharges ( of 
musketry came continually from all, but the fitful lightning ren- 
dered the' aim difficult and the fire comparatively harmless , 3 

1 Hoofd, x. 428. Bor, viii. 648-650. Mendoza, xiv. 2S3, 284. 

2 Bor, viii. 648-650. Hoofd, x. 428. Bentiv^glio, ix. 167. — Accord- 
ing to Mendoza, the sky was full of preternatural appearances on that 
memorable night ; literally-, 

“ The exhalations whizzing through the air 

Gave so much light that one might read by them.” 

Julius Citsar. 

* ‘ Viendose cn aqual punto cometas y seiiales en el cido dc grande , claridrJ 
y tanta quc se leian carlas como si fuera de dia, quo ponia ndtniracion e 
verlas ; juzgando los mas ser cosa fuer a del cursOjUalural, etc. : xr " 

284. — Compare Strada, viii. 39S. . 

3 Bentivoglio, ix. 167. Hoofd, x. 429. Wagonaer, vu. 7 1 - 
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while the Spaniards were, moreover, protected, as to a large 
part of their bodies, by the water in which the) were im- 
mersed 

;\t times, the) halted for breath, or to engage in fierce 
skirmishes with their nearest assailants Standing breast 
high in the wanes, and surrounded at intervals b) total 
darkness, the> were )et able to ;>our an occasional well 
directed voile) into the hostile ranks The /Celandcrs, how 
ever, did not assail them with firearms alone. I "he) trans- 
fixed sorr\e with their fatal haqioons , the) dragged others 
from tftc path with lioat hooks , thev lx*at out the brains of 
others with heav) flails.' Man) were the mortal duels thus 
fought in the* darkness, and, as it were, in the bottom of the 
sea; nnnj were the deeds of audacitv which no e)e was to 
mark sa\e those b> whom the) were achieved Still, in spite 
of all imj>e*diments and losses, the Spaniards steadil) 
advanced. If other arms prosed kss available, the) were 
attacked b) the fierce taunts and invectives of their often 
invisible foes, who resiled them as water-dogs, fetching and 
carr) mg for a master who despised them , as mercenaries 
who coined their blood for gold, and were cmplojed b) 
t\ rants for the basest uses If, stung b) these mocktrg 
voices, the) turned in the darkness to chastise* their un<ecn 
tormentors, the) were certain to be trampled upon b) thetr 
comrade*, and to be pushed from their narrow pathw-a) into 
the depths of the sea Thus man) penshed. 

Tile night wore on, and the adventurers still fought it out 
ma^full), but sxrv slowls, the mam body of Spaniards, 
(krnnns, and Walloons soon after da) light, reaching the 
opposi'c shore, hasing sustained considerate losses, but in 
|x.rfect o*ikr Hie pioncxr* were not so fortunate. The 
tide rose over thcmjlKrfore thes could eft-ct their pa«sag'*, 
and snip’ nLirly ever) one awav * TIic rearguard, under 
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Peralta, not surprised, like the pioneers, in the middle of 
their passage, by the rising tide, but prevented, before it was 
too late, from advancing far beyond the shore from which 
they had departed, were fortunately enabled to retrace fheir 
steps.’ 

Don Osorio, at the head of the successful adventurers, 
now effected his landing upon Duiveland. Reposing them- 
selves but for an instant after this unparalleled march 
through the water, of more than six hours, they took a 
slight refreshment, prayed to the Virgin Mary and to Saint 
James, and then prepared to meet their new enemies on 
land. Ten companies of French, Scotch, and* English 
auxiliaries lay in Duiveland, under the command of Charles 
van Boisot. Strange to relate, by an inexplicable accident, 
or by treason, that general was slain by his own soldiers, at 
the moment when the royal troops landed. The panic 
created by this event became intense, as the enemy rose 
suddenly, as it were, out of the depths of the ocean to attack 
them. They magnified the numbers of their assailants, and 
fled terror-stricken in every direction. Some swam to the 
Zela'nd vessels which lay in the neighbourhood; others took 
refuge in the forts which had been constructed on the island, 
but these were soon carried by the Spaniards, and the con- 
quest of Duiveland was effected . 2 

The enterprise was not yet completed, but the remainder 
was less difficult and not nearly so hazardous, for the creek 
which separated Duiveland from Schouwen was much nar- 
rower than the estuary which they had just traversed. ( It 
was less than a league in width, but so encumbered by rushes 
and briers that, although difficult to wade, it was not navig- 
able for vessels of any kind . 3 This part of the exp edition 
was accomplished with equal resolution, so that, after a , 
few hours’ delay, the soldiers stood upon the much-coveted 
island of Schouwen. Five companies of states’ troops, placed 


1 Mendoza, xiv. 2S5. Bentivoglio, Hoofd, Bor, ubt sup. 

- Hoofd, x. 429. Bor, viii. 649. Mendoza, xiv. 2S2.— The office r, 
whose career was thus unfortunately dosed, was a brother or the tam 
Admiral Boisot, had himself rendered good service to the cause o 
country, and was Governor of Walcheren at the time of his den 
Archives et Correspondance, v. 283. _ t 

;l Mendoza, xiv. 286. Bentivoglio (ix. 168) says, 
lengua.”— 7-Compare Bor. viii. 649. Hoofd, x. 429. 
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to oppose ihttr landing, fled in the most cowardly manner at 
the first discharge of the Spanish muskets, 1 .and took refuge 
tn the cit) of /lenckzoe, which was soon afterwards lx. 
ki^ucrcd 

1 he troops had l>cen disembarked upon Dun eland from 
the armada, which had made its way to the scene of action, 
after having received, b) signal, information that the cvpedt 
tion through the water liad been successful Brouwers 
haven, on the northern side ofSchouwen, was immediately 
reduced, but llommcncde resisted till the 25th of Octolier, 
when it was at last earned b> assault, and delivered over to 
fire and sword Of the whole population and garrison not 
twenty were left alive* Siege was then laid to /icnckru, 
and Colonel Mondragon was left in charge of the operations 
Requescns himself came to Schouwcn to give directions con 
corning this important enterpnse * 

Chiappin Vitclh also came thither tn the middle of the 
wmttr, and was so much injured b) a fall from his litter, 
while making the tour of the island, that he died on ship- 
board dunng his return to Antwerp * I his officer had pined 
his laurels upon more than one occasion, his conduct in the 
important action near Mons, in which the Huguenot force 
under Oenlis was defeated, having been particularly credit 
able He was of a distinguished Umbnin family, and had 
passed his life in camps few of the generals who had ncrom 
pamed Alva to the Netherlands being tatter known or iwm 
odious to the inhabitants He was equally distinguished for 
hi* courage, his crueltj, and his corpule net '1 lit hsi 
characteristic was so remarkable that he was almost m m 
strous in his personal appearance IIis protulx rant Mom 1 li 
was always supposed in a bandage suspended from his 
neck, yet in spite oVhis enormous imjKdiimnt, he w is j cr 
vwulJv 3ct» e on the battle field, and perform* d nmrt *> ivice, 
no» onlvas a commander but as .a subiltirn than n wy a 
voungcr and lighter man 

1 Me- *0-3, *iv 2*7 x 429 flrntivvf )m U its 

* tfrxflwi, nr 2 V ; 293. itj tantmgfn |\ tf*9 17 » fl f,M 

* 431 

* Mfer-j. * icj. *• n < li ml 40J 

udi, ♦'•f — ’»» ✓ I j vnn* to f»vr tsfft l ol'i 

"i i’«9, I-/ d>o ri I esen *1 

ha i n tor full/ Ho 
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formally proposed, either to make terms with their enemy, 
and that the sooner the better, or else, once for all, to separate 
entirely from the King of Spain, and to change their sove- 
reign, in order, with the assistance and under protection' of 
another Christian potentate, to maintain the provinces against 
their enemies. Orange, moreover, expressed the opinion 
that upon so important a subject it was decidedly incumbent 
upon them all to take the sense of the city governments. 
The members for the various municipalities acquiesced in 
the propriety of this suggestion, and resolved to consult 
their constituents, while the deputies of the nobility also 
desired to consult with their whole body. After an adjourn- 
ment of a few days, the diet again assembled at Delft, and it 
was then unanimously resolved by the nobles and the cities, 
“ that they would forsake the King and seek foreign assist- 
ance ; referring the choice to the Prince, who, in regard to 
the government, was to take the opinion of the estates .” 1 

Thus, the great step was taken, by which two little 
provinces declared themselves independent of their ancient 
master. That declaration, although taken in the midst of 
doubt and darkness, was not destined to be cancelled, and 
the germ of a new and powerful commonwealth was planted. 
So little, however, did these republican fathers foresee their 
coming republic, that the resolution to renounce one king 
was combined with a proposition to ask for the authority of 
another. It was not imagined that those two slender columns, 
which were all that had yet been raised of the future stately 
peristyle, would be strong enough to stand alone.. The 
question now arose, to what foreign power application 
should be made. But little hope was to be entertained from 
Germany, a state which existed only in name, and France 
was still in a condition of religious andr intestine discord. 
The attitude of revolt maintained by the Due d’AIeinjon 
seemed to make it difficult and dangerous to enter into 
negotiations with a country where the civil wars had assumed 
so complicated a character, that a loyal and useful alliance 
could hardly be made with any party. The Queen of 
England, on the other hand, dreaded the wrath of Philip, 


1 Resol. Holl., Jul. 7, 157s, bl. 474 5 Jul. 9. *5.75- b>- 482 ; Oct. 3, 
1575, bl. 668, 669 ; Oct. 13, 1575, bl. 692. Bor, viii., 651. « agenaer, 
vii. 81. 
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by which her perpetual dangers from the side of Scotland 
would be aggravated, while she feared equally the extension 
of French authority in the Netherlands, b) which increase 
hcr*neighbour would acquire an overshadowing power. She 
was also ashamed opcnl) to abandon the provinces to their 
fate, for her realm was supposed to lie a bulwark of the 
Protestant religion Afraid to affront Philip, afraid to refuse 
the suit of the Netherlands, afraid to concede an aggrandize- 
ment to France, what course was open to the English 
Quee^? .That which, pohticall) and personal!), she loved 
the l>est — a course of barren coquetry. Thts the Prince of 
Orange foresaw , and although not disposed to leave a stone 
unturned in his efforts to find assistance for his country, he 
on the whole rather inclined for France. He, however, 
better than an> man, knew how little cause there was for 
sanguine expectation from cither source ‘ 

It was determined, in the name of his highness and the 
estates, first to send a mission to England, but there had 
already been negotiations this )car of an unpleasant character 
with that- - .*•** ' ,r : ’<* *■* •* **• - * • 

foremost N " ■ - ’• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

by name s i‘ ■ - - < > . s . ! 

Culcmberg, with Sainte Aldegondc, llotsot, Junius, and 
others, had been formally forbidden b> Queen Elizabeth to 
enter her realm . 1 The Prince had, tn consequence, sent 
Aldegondc and Junius on a secret mission to I ranee,* and 
the Queen, jealous and anxious, had thereupon sent Daniel 
Rogers secretly to the Pnncc.* At the same time she had 
sent an envoy to the Grand Commander, counselling con- 
ciliator)- measures, and promising to send a sjiecial mission 
to Spain with the offer of her mediation, but it was suspected 
by those most in the confidence of the Spanish govemmeni 
at Brussels, tlut there was a great deal of deception in these 
proceedings.* A truce for six months having now l>ccn 
established between the Due d’Alcn^on and his brother, it 
was supposed tlut an alliance between France and England, 

1 Dc Thou. tom tu. Jir 61. su St. 

* Kn. IIoIL.Jtl 13. 1575. !>! 49- Mrtrrri, « too, 101. 

* IV*. v>il 641.* * V.tjrr.i-r. til Si. 

* fim Mcnlta 10 Card *ul GnstfU, of di't FK II. It"' 

Codofi’^dr'CT, t. 315, 
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more of the offer made to her after she had done all in her 
power to bring about an arrangement between the provinces 
and Philip.” 1 

After, the result of the negotiations of Breda, it is difficult 
to imagine what method she was likely to devise for accom- 
plishing such a purpose. The King was not more disposed 
than during the preceding summer to grant liberty of religion, 
nor were the Hollanders more ready than they f had been 
before to renounce either their faith or their fatherland. The 
envoys, on parting, made a strenuous effort to negotiate a 
loan, but the frugal Queen considered the proposition quite 
inadmissible. She granted them liberty to purchase arms and 
ammunition, and to levy a few soldiers with their own money, 
and this was accordingly done to a limited extent. As it was 
not difficult to hire soldiers or to buy gunpowder anywhere, 
in that warlike age, provided the money were ready, the states 
had hardly reason to consider themselves under deep obliga- 
tion for this concession. Yet this was the whole result of the 
embassy. Plenty of fine words had been bestowed, which 
might or might not have meaning, according to the turns 
taken by coming events. Besides these cheap and empty 
civilities, they received permission to defend Holland at 
their own expense, with the privilege of surrendering its 
sovereignty, if they liked, to Queen Elizabeth — and this was 
alk 

On the 19th of April, the envoys returned to their country, 
and laid before the estates the meagre result of their negotia- 
tions. 2 Very soon afterwards, upon an informal suggestion 
from Henry III. and the Queen Mother, that a more favour- 
able result might be expected, if the same applications were 
made to the Due d’Alengon which had been received in so 
unsatisfactory a manner by Elizabeth, commissioners were 
appointed to France. 3 It proved impossible, however, at that 
juncture, to proceed with the negotiations, in consequence of 
the troubles occasioned by the attitude of the Duke.. I he 
provinces were still, even as they had been from the beginning, 
entirely alone. 

1 Bor, viii. 663. Wagenaer, vii, 86. T , 

2 Bor, viii. 661-663. Hoofd, x. 434, 435 - Metcfcn, v. 101. R e * 

soi. Holl., Apr. 19, 1576, hi. 42. 
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Rcqucsens was more than ever straitened for funds "ring 
mg, with increasing difficult), a slender subsid), from time to 
time, out of the reluctant estates of Brabant, Handers, and 
th* other obedient provinces While he was still at Dun eland. 


CommantLr, on receiving such vehement reproaches instead 
of his monc) mn> the I^ord deliver me from these estates 
Meantmje, the important siege of 7 icnckzee continued and 
it was evident that the cit) must fall There was no monej 
at the disposal of the I’nnce. Count John, who was senous!) 


an account of the great advances made b) himself and Ins 
brethren in mono), plate, furniture, and endorsements of 
vanous kinds, for which a partial reimbursement was almost 
indispensable to save him from senous difficuhies.’ flic 
1 ’rmcc, how ever, unab’c to procure lam an) assistance, had 
been obi ged once more to ertreat him to d spla> th* gtme 
ros t) and the self-denial wh ch the count!) had n'-ver found 
wanting at hts ha-'ds or at those of his kindred TV appeal 
had no’ been in ran , bu* the Co-*'t was obviously no* tn a 
condi’ion to t^ec: anything r-err at that nomen* to re 
1 eve the financal digress of the sta’es The exchequ'-r was 
ijipp’ed.* Ho la-dand Zeland we~ecu’ mtwa nbytVoxa 
jvition of Scho-wvn and l u c approach .rg fa -1 c r its cap- .al 
Gcmanv, T nc*and, Fra^'-e, all re f esed to stre’rh out t w '-:r 
hards to sau. the hero *• bo* exha_st>ss I p-cn ices. I* 
was at this ro'"i’ t’.a* a derperzte but s-L-m** rcso’^on 


1 4 a'n I , »“ r * <-<■<’"*» — J' v tOjj. 

* Arthurs r < htrer ' 

» 'Pec*- -i 

tocnehtr *rrv * l t i v -r-wa« £-r~*ese- *-t 7>- psy t/x ca 'za: 

• it r f 't > r r r lia <£ » ls~ r--*_ . f r*y *hx* U • c-r 
ticwsl, »< rtn -l v ^- s< x •_ — ^ ««- ~ ^ As_ <S x 

ttr — i oi vJ'rt v-rr-i x^>* * ~ — A rs »J_-= Lx-* *.»=> tty * =— '/-“i 

tftlf'rfr «"* f~' r ~C il««» rtr 

cTLjiot’s-) *i ‘ 

I £*■<,«* *•“*-* « i' Fica r c |6 
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took possession of the Prince’s mind. There seemed but one 
wav left to exclude the Spaniards for ever from Holland and 
Zcland, and to rescue the inhabitants from impending ruin. 
The Prince had long brooded over the scheme, and theheur 
seemed to have struck for its fulfilment. His project was to 
collect all the vessels, of every description, which could be 
obtained throughout the Netherlands. The whole population 
of the two provinces, men, women, and children, together with 
all the movable property of the country, were then to be em- 
barked on board this numerous fleet, and to seek a new Jiome 
beyond the seas. The windmills were then to be burned, the 
dykes pierced, the sluices opened in every direction, ‘and the 
country restored for ever to the ocean, from which it had 
sprung . 1 

It is difficult to say whether the resolution, if Providence 
had permitted its fulfilment, would have been, on the whole, 
better or worse for humanity and civilization. The ships 
which would have borne the Prince and his fortunes might 
have taken the direction of the newly-discovered Western 
hemisphere. A religious colony, planted by a commercial and 
liberty-loving race, in a virgin soil, and directed by patrician 
but self-denying hands, might have preceded, by half a cen- 
tury, the colony which a kindred race, impelled by similar 
motives, and under somewhat similar circumstances and 
conditions, was destined to plant upon the stern shores of 
New England. Had they directed their course to the warm 
and fragrant islands of the East, an independent Christian 
commonwealth might have arisen among those prolific region^, 
superior in importance to any subsequent colony of Holland, 


1 Bor relates that this plan had been definitely formed by the Prince. 
His authority is “a credible gentleman of qualify/’ (een geloofswaerdig 
edelmann van qualiteit) who, at the time, was a member of the estates 
and government of Holland. — viii. 664. Green v. Prinsterer, however, 
rejects the tale as fabulous ; or believes, at any rate, that the personage 
alluded to by Bor took the Prince’s words too literally. It is probable 
that the thought was often in the Prince's mind, and found occasional 
expression, although it had never been actually reduced to a scheme. 
It is difficult to see that it was not consistent with his character, suppos- 
ing that there had been no longer any room for hope. Hoofd, x. 443, 
adopts the s f ory without hesitation. Wagenaer, vii. £S. S9, alludes to 
it as a matter of current report. — Compare Van Wyn op W a gen., vn. 

f* 
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cramped from Us birth by absolute subjection to n far distant 
nu tropolis 

11k unexpected death of Requesens sudden!) dispelled 
there schemes The siege of / icnckzcc had occupied much ' 
of the Ctovcrnors attention, but he had rLcentl) written to 
his sovereign that its reduction was now certain He had 
adtled an urgent request for monc), with a siitTiciint suppl) 
of which 1 * assured Philip that he should l>c able to bring 
the war to an immediate conclusion 1\ ink. waiting for these 
supplies, he had 1 ontrar) to all law or reason made an un 
successful attenij tto conquer the post ofl nibden m(»crmsn) 

A niutiii) had at a!»out the same time, broken out among his 
troops in I larlem and he had furnished the citizens w ith arms 
to defend thcnisehcs, giving free permission to use them 
against the insurgent troops. II) this means the mutin) had 
' • Anxiet) 

• ened the 

< t s d him on 

the 1st, and terminated his existence on the 5th of March, in 
the fift) first )tar of his life ' 

It is not nccessar) to review elaborate!) hts career the 
chief incidents of which have been sulTicicntl) descnl>ed 
Requesens was a man of high position b) birth and office, 
but 3 thorough!) commonplace personage His talents 
other for war or for civil emplo)nients were not above 
mcthocrit) His fnends disputed whether he were greater 
in the field or in the council but it is certain that he was 
gr at m neither His bi^oti) was equal to that of \lva, but 
it was mqmssible to rival the !>ukt in crueit) Moreover, 
the condition of the countr) after seven years of torture 
under his predecessor, made it difficult for him at the time 
of his armal to imitate the sevent) which had made the 
name of \Ua mfa.aous. His sudden death arrest e-d, fora 
moment, (he tlibtide in the affairs of the Netherlands which 
was fait leaving the count!) bare and desolate, and was 
fo! owed h) a train of unforeseen transactions, which it ts now 

< ur dut) to ilocnbe 

* Wv tit ffim n x 4S ~ 1 

t«i! Onrr \ i;> |v 4&S. 
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the inhabitants should be sacredly respected. To attest this 
assurance, Don Julian gave his hand three several times to 
Lambert Hortensius. A soldier’s word thus plighted, the 
commissioners, without exchanging any written documents, 
surrendered the keys, and immediately afterwards accom- 
panied Romero into the city, who was soon followed by five 
or six hundred musketeers . 1 

To give these guests a hospitable reception, all the house- 
wives of the city at once set about preparations fpr a sump- 
tuous feast, to which the Spaniards did ample justice, while 
the colonel and his officers were entertained by Senator 
Gerrit at his own house . 2 As soon as this conviviality had 
come to an end, Romero, accompanied by his host, walked 
into the square. The great bell had been meantime ringing, 
and the citizens had been summoned to assemble in the 
Gast Huis Church, then used as a town hall . 3 In the course 
of a few minutes five hundred had entered the building, and 
stood quietly awaiting whatever measures might be offered 
for their deliberation. Suddenly a priest, who had been 
pacing to and fro before the church door, entered the build- 
ing, and bade them all prepare for death. ; but the announce- 
ment, the preparation, and the death were simultaneous . 4 
The door was flung open, and a band of armed Spaniards 
rushed across the sacred threshold. They fired a single 
volley upon the defenceless herd, and then sprang in upon 
them with sword and dagger. A yell of despair Arose as the 
miserable victims saw how hopelessly they were encaged, and 
beheld the ferocious faces of their butchers. The carnage 
within that narrow space was compact and rapid. Within a 
few minutes all were despatched, and among them Senator 
Gerrit, from whose table the Spanish commander had but 
just risen. The church was then set on fire, and the dead 
and dying were consumed to ashes together/ 

Inflamed but not satiated, the Spaniards then rushed into 
the streets, thirsty for fresh horrors. The houses were all 
rifled of their contents, and men were forced to carry the 

1 Bor, vi. 417. Hoofd, vii. 277. 

2 Hoofd, vii. 278. 3 Bar, Hoofd. 

* “ Maar, ’t aanseggen, bereyden en sterven was een ding. — Hooja, 
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booty to the camp, who were then struck dead as their 
reward The town was then fired in every direction, that 
the skulking citizens might be forced from their hiding 
places As fist as they came forth the> were put to death 
by thur impatient foes Some were pierced with npicrs, 
some were chopped to pieces with axes, some were sur 
rounded in the blazing streets b> troops of laughing soldiers, 
intoxicated, not with wine but with blood, who tossed them 
to and fro. with thur hnccs, and denied a wild amusement 
from their dying agonies. Those who attempted resistance 
were crimped alive like fishes, and left to gasp themselves to 
death in lingering torture 1 The soldiers becoming more 
and more insane, as the foul work went on, opened the 
veins of some of their victims, and drank their blood as if it 
were nine* Some of the burghers were for a time spared, 
that the) might witness the violation of their wives and 
daughters, and were then butchered in company with those 
still more unfortunate victims* Miracles of brutaht) were 
accomplished Neither church nor hearth was sacred Men 
wen. slain, women outraged at the altars, in the streets in 
their blazing homes The life of I-ambert Hortensius was 
spared, out of regard to his learning and genius but he 
hard!) could thank his foes for the boon, for the) struck his 
onl) son dead, and tore his heart out before his father’s eyes.' 
Hard!) any man or woman sunned, except b) accident A 
bod> of some hundred burghers made their escape across 
the snow into the open countr) The) were, however, over- 
taken, stripped stark naked, and hung upon the trees b) the 
feet, to freeze, or to pensh by a more lingering death Most 
of them soon dice’* but twenty, who happened to be wealthy, 
succeeded after enduring much torture, in purchasing their 
lives of thur inhuman persecutors. The principal burgo- 
master, Hunnch Ijmbertszoon, was less fortunate Known 

* Hoof), Vie 279- — “ A!$ vmchen gehonren en lanhtaamcl)h cewen- 
te'i in ten taave docxjL” 

* llouf), *»** tut * Bor, Honfil, u l i 

4 Bor, vi 419. iloofd — It «« eten *atl that the) devoured it ; nor 
»a» this the only act of cannihalittn of which they »w acctrted. far it 
wat laid and believe* t>y many that the bodies of children were ranted 
an l eaten hy the waldier*. These lau trait* of horror* are, however, 
onl) mentioned ti> Iloofd a* report*. The tearing oa of the heart 
befote the father’* eye* 1* attes’ed bodi by hin and tw Bee 
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to be affluent, he was tortured by exposing the soles of his 
feet to a fire until they were almost consumed. On promise 
that his life should be spared, he then agreed to pay a heavy 
ransom ; but hardly had he furnished the stipulated sum 
when, by express order of Don Frederic himself, he was 
hanged in his own doorway, and his dissevered limbs after- 
wards nailed to the gates of the city. 1 

Nearly nil the inhabitants of Naarden, soldiers and citizens, 
were thus destroyed ; and now Don Frederic issued peremp- 
tory orders that no one, on pain of death, should give lodg- 
ing or food to any fugitive. He likewise forbade to the 
dead all that could now be forbidden them- —a grave. Three 
weeks long did these unburied bodies pollute the streets, 
nor could the few wretched women who still cowered within 
such houses as had escaped the flames ever move from their 
lurking-places without treading upon the festering remains 
of what had been their husbands, their fathers, or their 
brethren. Such was the express command of him whom 
the flatterers called the “ most divine genius ever known.” 
Shortly afterwards came an order to dismantle the fortifica- 
tions, which had certainly proved sufficiently feeble in the 
hour of need, and to raze what was left of the city from the 
surface of the earth. The work was faithfully accomplished, 
and for a long time Naarden ceased to exist. 2 

Alva wrote, with his usual complacency in such cases, to 
his sovereign that “ they had cut the throats of the burghers 
and all the garrison, and that they had not left a mother’s 
son alive.” 3 The statement was almost literally correct, ‘hor 
was the cant with which these bloodhounds commented 
upon their crimes less odious than thaw guilt. “It was 
a permission of God,” said the Duke, “that these people 
should have undertaken to defend a city, which was so 
weak that no other persons would have attempted such a 

1 Hoofd, vii. 280. 

2 Bor, vi. 419. Hoofd, vii. 280, Meteren iv. 78. 

3 " Degollaron burgeses y soldados, sin escaparse hombre nascido,” 

— Corrcspondancc de Philippe II. , ii. ir 86. Every inhabitant of Naarden 
was put to the sword, says the ultra-Catholic Renom de France, except 
the ecclesiastics and two or three persons of qualify who were reserved. 
Then the city was pillaged, after- which a fire was lighted, “ qui la 
ccnsomna entierement — Hist, des Causes des Revoltes des Pays-Bas, 
MS., ii. xx. 
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thing ” 1 Nor was the reflection of Mendoza less pious ‘'The 
sack of Naardtn, said that really braseand accomplished cava 
her, "w as a chastisement which must be belies ed to has e taken 
place by express permission of a Duane Pros idencc , a punish 
ment for basing been the first of the Holland toss ns in which 
heresy built its nest, whence it has taken flight to all the 
neighbouring cities ’ 

It is not ssithout reluctance, but still with a stern deter 
muntion, that the historian should faithfully record these 
transactions lo extenuate would be base, to exaggerate 
impossible It is good that the world should not forget how 
much wrong has been endured by a single nation at the 
hands of despotism, and in the sacred name of God There 
hasc been tongues and pens enough to narrate the excesses 
of the people, bursting from time to time out of slasery into 
madness It is good, too, that those crimes should be 
remembered, and freshl) pondered, but it is equally whole- 
some to stud) the opposite picture T)rann>, eser joung 
and tscr old, constantl) reproducing herself with the same 
ston) features, with the same imposing mask which she has 
ssoni through all ages, can neser be too minutcl) examined, 
especially svhen she paints her ossn portrait, and when the 
secret history of her guilt is furnished h> the confessions of 
her losers. The perusal of her traits will not make us lose 
popular liberty the less 

The history of Alsa’s administration m the Netherlands 
is one of those pictures which strike us almost dumb with 
woeder Why has the Almighty suffered such crimes to be 
jKrpetrated m His sacred name? Was it necessary that 
many generations should wade through this blood in order 
to acquire for their descendants the blessings of cisil and 
religious freedom 5 Was it necessary that an Alsa should 
mage a peaceful nation with sword and fhme — that deso 
lation should be spread osar a happy land, m order that the 


* Cmrips hnce de I hlippe 1 I-, te 11 % 

1 Mentions vii e 173 — The deta W of these acis of iniquity have on’y 
t-een preserve*! In the Patch wt: en. Men and CiW 
a! war* f 11-o.j Mtrjoul dtsn ss the sacking of each * c-e«ivc c 
wi h a thrive am! a pso-i c rulalKn. Ain bne 1 vn 

i rmcljwJ horrors in a few merge* jc lines. — T 
list vt. 40S , Me eren. 11 7h . 1 -c* irogt o 
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RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. [1572 

pure and heroic character of a William of Orange should 
stand forth more conspicuously, like an antique statue of 
spotless marble against a stormy sky ? 

■ After the army which the Prince had so unsuccessfully led 
to the relief of Mons had been disbanded, he had himself 
repaired to Holland. He had come to Kampen shortly 
before its defection from his cause. Thence he had been 
escorted across the Zuyder Zee to Enkhuizen . 1 He came 
to that province, the only one which through good and ill 
report remained entirely faithful to him, not as a conqueror 
but as an unsuccessful, proscribed man. But there were 
warm hearts beating within those cold lagunes, and no con- 
queror returning from a brilliant series of victories could 
have been received with more affectionate respect than 
William in that darkest hour of the country’s history. He 
had but seventy horsemen at his back, all which remained 
of the twenty thousand troops which he had a second time 
levied in Germany, and he felt that it would be at that 
period hopeless for him to attempt the formation of a third 
army. He had now come thither to' share the fate of Hol- 
land, at least, if he could not accomplish her liberation. He 
went from city to city, advising with the magistracies and 
with the inhabitants, and arranging many matters pertaining 
both to peace and war . 2 3 At Harlem the States of the Pro- 
vinces, according to his request, had been assembled. The 
assembly begged him to lay before them, if it were possible, 
any schemes and means which he might have devised for 
further resistance to the Duke of Alva. Thus solicited, fhe 
Prince, in a very secret session, unfolded his plans, and 
satisfied them as to the future prospects of the cause . 2 His 
speech has nowhere been preserved. His strict injunctions as 
to secrecy, doubtless, prevented or effaced any record of the 
session. It is probable, however, that he entered more fully 
into the state of his negotiations with England, and into the 
possibility of a resumption by Count Louis of his private 
intercourse with the French court, than it was safe, publicly, 
to divulge. 

After the conclusion of the sack and massacre of Naarden, 

1 Bor, vi. 414. Hoofd, vii. 264. 

3 Letter of Ste. Aldcgondein Archives de la Maison d’Orangc, iv. 22 . 

3 Bor, vi. 414. Wagenaer, Vad. Hist., vi. 396, 397. 
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Don Tredtric had hastened to Amsterdam, 1 where the Duke 
was then quartered, that he might recent the paternal bene- 
diction for his well accomplished work Hie royal appro- 
bation was soon afterwards added to the applause of his 
parent, and the Duke was warmly congratulated m a letter 
written b> Philip as soon as the murderous deed was known, 
that Don Tredenc had so plainly shown himself to be hts 
father’s son * 'I here was now more work for father and son 
Amsterdam was the onl> point in Holland which held for 
Alva, and from that point it was determined to recover the 
whole province The Prince of Orange was established in 
the southern district, Dicdnch Sonoy, his lieutenant, was 
stationed in North Holland * 1 he important citj of Harlem 
lay between the two, at a spot where the whole breadth of 
the temtorj, from sea to sea, was less than an hour’s walk 
With the fall of that eit> the* province would be* cut in twain, 
the* rebellious forces utterly dissevered, and all further resist 
am 

1 . 1! ■ 

sta ■■■■'.•• * 

hitherto pursued at Mechlin, Zutphen, and Naarden, as the 
deliberate policy of the government The Kings represen- 
tative had formally proclaimed the extermination of man, 
woman, and child in every city which opposed his authonty, 4 
but the promulgation and practice of such a system had an 
opjiosite effect to the one intended The hearts of the Hoi 
landers were rather steeled to resistance than awdd into sub- 
mission by the fate of Naarden * A fortunate event, too, 
was accepted as a lucky omen for the coming contest. A 
little fleet of amied,vesscls, belonging to Holland, had been 
frozen up in the neighbourhood of Amsterdam Don I rederic, 
on his arrival from Naarden, despatched a bodv of picked 
men over the icc to attack the imprisoned vessels. The 
crews had, however, fortified themselves by digging a wide 
trench around the whole fleet, which thus became from the 
moment an almost impregnable fortress. Out of this frozen 
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